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HE  Dcjtgn  of  the 
following  Dijfertati' 
ons,  and  the  ^articU" 
laf  Occajion  there  is 
for  them  at  prefent, 
are  Iriefly  Jet  forth 
at  the  Entrance  on  the  Firjl,  and  in  the 
Clofe  of  the  Latter.  Buty  'which  like- 
ivife  deferqjes  to  he  obfernjed  to  the  Rea^ 
der,  They  are  a  Refutation  of  a  "very 
dangerous  and  pernicious  Opiniony  ^hich 

A  z  pre- 


To  the  Reader. 

prevails  almofl  e'very  "wherey  viz.  "  That 
"  Brutes  have  the  fame  Vomers  or  Ca- 
«'  pacifies  of  Underfiandingy  voith  Man- 
^f  kind  J'     This  Opinion  is  a  direU  and 
immediate  Confequence   of  Mr,  LockeV 
VoBrine  of  Ideas,  ( and  no  more  needs 
he  faid  of  it,    to  fignify  that  it  paffes 
current )  ^hich  places  the  AU  of  Under- 
ftanding  in  thofe  Perceptions,    nnhich 
are  in  common  to  Men,    and  Brutes : 
And  fo   makes  the  Human  Shape  to  he 
the  only  real  ViftinBion  of  Men,  from 
other  Animals :  Which  is  plainly  making 
Man  to    he  hut  a    Sort  or  Species  of 
Brute  •,  it  heing  certain  that  no  one  Brute 
differs  more  from  Man,  in  its  Shape  or 
Figure,    than  it  does  from  fome  other 
Brute.     But  if  it  can  he  proved  to  Sa- 
tisfaUiony  ( 'which  is  here  attempt edy  and 
njjas  never y   that  I  knoiv  of,  yet  done ) 
that  the  Faculties  of  Perceiving,  'which 

Brutes 


To  the  Reader. 

Brutes  ha^ve,  as  "well  as  Men,  namely 
Senfe,   and  the  Imagination,    are  not 
Intellectual,    or  the  Minis  Pcywers  of 
underjlanding  Things  ^  it  undeniahly  fol- 
Iq'ws  that  the  Human  Intelled  ?nujl  dif- 
fer ejfentiallyy    or  in  its  ^ery  Nature, 
from  the   Perception   and   Capacity   of 
Brutes :  And  confequently,  it  is  Reafon 
and  Underftanding  alone,  'which  conjli- 
tutes  the  true  and  real  Difference  hetiveen 
Mankind,  and  thofe  Creatures  of  an  in- 
feriour  Rank  and  Order^    called  Brutes, 
to  denote  their  leing  defiitute  of  Under- 
ftanding. 

The  EJfay  on  Confcioufhefs  is  the  firjl 
Attempt  that  hath  heen  made  on  the  Suh^ 
jeU,  Tm  truly  fenfihle  that  fo  excellent 
an  Argument  mujl  needs  fuffer  extreme- 
ly hy  happening  to  light  into  fuch  'weak 
and  unskilful  Hands  as  Mine :  And  can- 
not  hut  'wijhy  that  foms  toivering  Ge^ii- 


us. 
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us,  a  Plato,  of  an  Ariftotle,  had  un- 
dertaken it,  'vsho,  hy  his  "vajl  Penetra- 
tion, and  fine  majlerly  Strokes  of  Wit 
and  hiuentio7ty  nvould  ha^ve  done  Juflice 
to  it  in  all  refpeSis-,  and  thereby  ha^ve 
merited  the  Thanks  and  Acknowledgments 
of  Mankind :  And  he  could  not  haq;e 
failed  of  endearing  his  Memory  to  Pojle- 
rity,  more  perhaps  than  hy  any  Work 
that  hath  yet  appeared  in  the  World,  For 
fuch  a  Performance y  ( as  far  as  my  own 
fmall  share  of  Injight  and  Knowledge 
will  allow  me  to  judge^  or  guefs  in  the 
Cafe )  would  ha^e  leen  opening  to  us  a 
new  and  agreeahle  Scene  of  Ourfehes ; 
or  gi'ving  us  a  View  and  ProfpeU  of  Hu" 
7uan  Nature,  <very  much  to  its  Credit 
and  Advantage,  which  is  no  otherwife 
to  he  had,  and  withal  difficult  to  come 
at,  as  lying  quite  out  of  the  Road  of 
cofnmon  Ohfer-vaticn,  But  however,  till 
4  fuch 


To  the  Reader. 

(uch  a  Genius  arifesy  'who  can  compleat 
and  perfeB  a  Work  of  njjhich  Himfelf  is 
the  fir Jl  Author y  e^ery  one  is  at  Liberty 
to  male  a  Tryal  of  his  oijun  Abilities, 
And  a  Beginning,  tho'  hut  indifferent^ 
or  barely  tolerable,  hath  fome  Merit  in 
it :  And  "which  is  the  utmojl  this  EJfay 
pretends  to. 


ERRATA, 


?.  9. 1.  S.  after  confequently,  add  tho',  and  afttr  Stn{c,  d$l9 
tho'. 
9.  1.  9.  after  allowed^  dele  it. 
9.  1.  17.  ^yVcr  as,  add  a. 
ao.  1.  17.  ^e/e,  called  Colour. 
2,2, 1.  2^. /or  applicable,  r.  applied. 
2.6.  1.25.  for  Matter,  r.  Make. 
45. 1.  5.  after  as,  dele  It, 
96. 1.  20.  for  an,  r.  and. 

107. 1.  7,  /or  are  to  be  confider'd,  r.  wc  are  CO  confider» 
145.  1.  18.  for  it,  r.  in. 
148. !.  13.  for  all,  r.  as  well. 
J  50.  1.  17.  for  And,  r.  But. 
176.1.2.  <?//er  Operation,  add  , 
20^.  1.  18.  for  Confideration,  r.  Condition, 
106. 1.5. /cr  WilKs  r.  Mills. 


DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING 

SENSE. 

N  difcourfing  of  Senfe^  I  iliall 
confider  it  no  otherwife  than  as 
a  fubordinate  and  minifterial 
Faculty,  which  is  employed  and 
made  ufe  of,  in  the  Service  and 
Exercife  of  the  Underjianding -,  and  not 
meddle  with  any  thing  relating  to  it,  how 
important  foever  it  may  be  in  any  other  re- 
fpedj  that  does  not  immediately  concern, 
or  may  properly  fall  under  fuch  a  Difqui- 
fition.  The  Defign  of  this  Trad,  (and,  as 
I  may  here  premife,  of  That  which  follows 
k)  being  to  ferve  only  as  an  Introdudion, 
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or 


A  Viprtation  concerning  Sense. 

or  to  prepare  and  clear  the  Way,  to  a  fair 
and  impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Huma?i  JJyiderfianding.  An  Enquiry  which, 
I  prefume  to  think,  is  at  prefent  very  much 
wanted)  and  towards  which  the  removal 
of  thofe  Prejudices  arifing  from  Senfe^  and 
the  Imagination^  which  hinder  Men  from 
difcovering  the  Truth,  or  difcerning  it,  tho* 
fairly  offered  to  them,  is  the  firft  Step  to  be 
made  ;  and  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  any  one 
who  (hall  hereafter  undertake  to  explain 
and  fet  forth,  in  a  clear  and  perfpicuous 
Light,  the  native  and  genuine  Operations 
of  the  Underjianding,  as  they  are  in  Them- 
felves,  without  mixing  or  confounding  them 
with  any  Others. 

Senfe  is  a  Faculty  in  its  nature  merely 
perceptive,  or  which  does  nothing  elfe  but 
Perceive,  as  being  wholly  paflive  in  per- 
ceiving, or  always  under  the  immediate  In- 
fluence of  That  which  excites  Perceptioa  in 
its  and  having  no  power  to  confider  or  re- 
,  fled:  on  any  thing  it  perceives.  And  feeing 
its  Perceptions  are  confined  to  Corporeal 
Objects  or  Exiftences,  for  all  Senfation  is 
produced  in  the  Soul  by  the  help  or  me- 
diation of  Organs,  in  their  receiving  the 

ImprefTions, 
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Impreffions  of,  or  being  adted  upon  by,  ex- 
ternal Bodies  ;  Senfe  therefore  to  an  Intelli- 
gent Being,  as  Intelligent,  is  no  otherwife 
valuable  or  conliderable  than  for  the  fake 
of  thofe  Kinds  of  Objeds :  and  its  proper 
Ufe  and  Office  doth  confift  in  exhibiting 
and  prefenting  them  to  its  View ;  as  there- 
by it  adminiflers  Occafion  for  the  Exercife 
and  Employment  of  its  Thinking  and  Ra- 
tional Faculties. 

And  how  well  adapted,  and  how  truly 
ferviceable  Senfe  is  to  this  End  and  Purpofe, 
muft  appear  evident  to  any  one  who  conli- 
ders  the  vaft  and  almoft  infinite  Variety  of 
Corporeal  Beings  and  Exiftences  which  it 
inceffantly  difcovers  and  expofeth  to  our 
View ;  Every  one  of  which,  in  its  feveral 
Kind  and  Degree,  hath  its  peculiar  Signi- 
ficancy  and  Importance,  and  is  endowed 
with  fome  Virme,  or  Excellency  and  Per- 
fe6:ion,  proper  to  itfelf :  And  thereby  af- 
fords fo  much  Matter  and  Occafion  for 
continual  Thought  and  Refledion,  that  the 
moft  exalted  Genius,  or  the  moft  penetrat- 
ing, adtive,  and  capacious  Underflanding, 
might  find  Bufinefs  and  Entertainment  e- 
nough  for  whole  Ages,  fhould  it  do  no- 
B  i  thing 
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thing  elfe  but  Study  and  Contemplate  them. 
The  more  any  one  comprehends  of  their 
Natures,  Ufes,  and  Defigns,  the  better  qua- 
lified he  is  (and  indeed  naturally  led  there- 
by) to  difcover  and  apprehend  that  there 
muft  be  a  C?'eator^  or  Jirji  Caiife  of  all 
Things;  a  Being  which  is  Self-exiflent,  and 
endued  with  all  Kinds  and  Sorts  of  Per- 
fedions,  or  fuch  as  is  infinitely  and  abib- 
lutely  Perfedt :  which  is  the  Top  Difcove* 
ry  that  can  be  made  by  a  finite  Underftand- 
ing,  and  of  all  other  Knowledge  the  moft 
ufeful  and  necefTary,  as  well  as  the  nobleft 
and  moft  excellent.  And  by  knowing  the 
Creatures,  tho'  but  rudely  and  imperfe(ftly, 
and  not  as  He  knows  them  who  made  them, 
we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  Notion 
and  Judgment  (which  it  mightily  concerns 
us  to  have)  of  the  Nature,  Dignity  and 
Excellence  of  our  own  Reafon  and  Under- 
fianding^  viz.  that  it  bears  in  it  fome  Re- 
femblance  to  the  Divine  Reafon  :  f  3r  with- 
out all  queftion,  to  Know  or  Apprehend, 
tho'  in  any  the  leaft  meafure  and  degree, 
the  Works  and  Defigns  of  an  infinitely 
wife  Being,  is,  in  fome  degree,  to  Refemble 
(how  far  foever  it  be  from  approaching) 

the 
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the  Reafon   and   Vnderfianding  of  fuch  a 
Being. 

Some  Indeed  would  have  it  thought,  that 
the  Senfes  are  defigned  chiefly,  if  not  pure- 
ly and  folely,  for  the  Defence  and  Preferva- 
tion  of  the  Body,  inafmuch  as  they  belong 
to  the  Animal  Life  and  Nature,  to  which  a 
Body  is  eflential,  but  Reafon  or  a  Rational 
Soul  is  not.  But  fuppofing  them  to  be- 
long properly,  or  folely,  to  the  Animal  Na- 
ture, yet  that,  in  a  rational  Being,  which 
does  no  more  than  Partake  of  fuch  a  Na- 
ture, their  only,  or  principal  Ufe  and  De- 
iign  {hould  be  their  Serviceablenefs  to  the 
Body,  juft  as  in  mere  Animals,  is  what  I 
think  ought  in  no  wife  to  be  granted  or  al- 
lowed. For  Reafon  is  a  Faculty,  and  be- 
fides  it  there  is  no  other,  which  is  Confci- 
ous  of  its  own  Virtues  and  Abilities,  and 
which  difcerns  and  takes  cognifance  of  the 
Soul's  other  Powers.  And  Thereby,  is  not 
only  fitly  qualified  to  Prefide  over,  ^f^  Go- 
vern and  Diredt  them,  but  it  has  a  Right  to 
make  its  own  Ufes  of  them ;  inalrnuch  as 
whatever  is  incapable  of  Governing  and 
managing  it  felf,  (as  every  thing,  flridlly 
fp  caking,  is,  that  has  not  Reafon^  and  is 

B  3  not 
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not  felf-confcious)  does,  like  a  natural  Pro- 
perty and  PoffefTion,  come  under  the  Sway 
and  Direction  of  That  which  Difcerns  and 
is  a  competent  Judge  of  its  Virtues  and 
Capacities,  and  knows  how  to  manage 
them,  and  make  a  right  and  proper  Ufe 
and  Advantage  of  them.  So  that  the  Se?ifes 
SLTCy  by  the  very  Condition  of  their  Nature, 
fubordinate  to  Reajoriy  and  fubfervient  to 
its  Ufes.  And  confequently,  altho'  they 
belong  to  Man,  as  he  is  an  Animal,  and 
hath  a  Body  whereby  he  is  allied  to  Brutes  j 
yet  iince  he  is  Rational,  which  a  mere  Ani- 
mal is  not,  and  knows  how  to  employ  and 
make  ufe  of  them  fuitably  to  the  Rank  and 
Dignity  of  fuch  a  Being,  'tis  certain,  their 
chief  Ufe  and  Defign  muft  be  their  Service- 
ablenefs  to  Reafon,  Or  fuppoling  the  cafe 
to  be  otherwife ;  the  Reafon  of  a  Being, 
which  is  an  Animal,  muft  yield  it  felf  up 
to  the  Government  and  Direction  of  the 
Senfes  j  or  Senlitive  Appetite  ought  to  Pre- 
dominate, and  give  the  Law  to  Reafon : 
which  is  as  prepofterous  and  abfurd,  as  if 
a  Man,  who  has  Eyes  to  fee  the  right  Way 
he  is  to  walk  in,  fhould  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  Guided  and  Led  by  one  that  is  Blind.  And 

where- 
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whereupon  it  follows,  (which  is  no  imper- 
tinent or  unufeful  Obfervation)  that  the 
Animal  Life  or  Nature  is  not  that  which 
properly,  or  moft  properly,  denominates  the 
true  Life  and  Being  of  Man  j  becaufe  Rea- 
fin  does,  by  its  fuperiour  Greatnefs  and 
Excellency,  fo  drown  and  obfcure  all  the 
Animal  PerfeBions,  that  they  are  fcarce 
worthy  any  Notice,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
which  are  Rational,  nor  fit  to  be  mention* 
ed  or  named  along  with  them.  Wherefore 
the  Rational  Life  (as  I  may  call  it,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  Animal)  is  moft  properly, 
or  emphatically  and  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  true  Life  of  Man,  or  of  a  Being  which 
is  an  Animal,  and  at  the  fame  time  endued 
with  Reafon  and  Under/landing, 

Now  that  the  Senfes  are  really  fubfervienc 
to  the  Ufes  of  Reafin,  and  fubjed  to  its 
Rule  and  Governance,  is  undeniably  mani- 
feft  from  their  being  continually  Employed 
by  it,  according  as  its  Service  from  them 
requires,  or  as  it  thinks  proper  and  fees 
convenient.  And,  as  is  fitting  to  take  no- 
tice, the  Mind,  in  acting  like  itfelf,  or  as 
becomes  its  Intelleclual  Nature,  does  not 
fit  ftill,  like  an  idle  Spectator,  gazing  at  and 
B  4  amufing 
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amufing  itfelf  with  Obje(fts  that  are  only 
pleafing  and  delightful  to  Se^ife ;  and  when 
tired  and  naufeated  with  old  ones,  fhifts  the 
Scene,  to  have  fome  new  Diverlion  and  En- 
tertainment, making  the  World,  as  it  were, 
its  Bawble  and  Play-thing  j  but  it  chufes 
and  fmgles  out  Obje<fts  that  are  the  moft 
fuitable  and  proper  for  the  Exercife  of  its 
Reajbn  and  U}iderjla7iding',  and  contem- 
plates and  fludies  their  Natures,  one  after 
another ;  and  therein  proceeds  in  fuch  an 
order  and  method,  that  every  precedent 
Obfervation  may  give  fome  light  and  infor- 
mation to  that  which  is  to  follow.  In  the 
doing  whereof  it  governs  and  direds  the 
Senfes^  according  as  beft  fuits  its  prefentPur- 
pofe  and  Occafions ;  making  them  its  Tools 
and  Drudges ;  and  often,  againft  their  In- 
clinations (as  I  may  fay)  forces  and  com- 
pels them  to  do  the  Work  and  Bulinefs  it 
has  for  them. 

Se?ife  therefore,  as  manifeftly  appears,  is, 
with  refpedt  to  the  TJjidcrJianding^  only  a 
Minifierial  Faculty  ;  or .  hath  the  Nature 
and  Quality  of  an  Jnfiriiment^  which  is  fo 
far  only  valuable  and  confiderable,  as  it  is 
a  Thing  fit  to  be  Employ 'd  and  made  Ufe 

of. 
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of,  and  anfwers  the  Exigencies  and  Occa- 
lions  there  are  for  it.  And  to  think  more 
highly  and  favourably  of  it,  is-  to  miftake 
what  is  merely  Ufeful,  orRequifite  and  Con- 
venient, for  That  v^hich  it  is  requifite  and 
ferviceable  to,  and  hath  the  Command 
and  Direction  of  it. 

And  confequently  Senfe,  tho*,  as  mufl  be 
allowed,  it  Perceives  independently  of  Rea- 
fon  ;  yet  fince  it  is  employ'd  like  an  Iiiflru- 
ment,  and  (as  was  mentioned)  does  nothing 
elfe   but  Perceive,   as  being   incapable   of 
Conjidering  or  RefeBing  ;   Senjifhe  Percep- 
tion of  any  kind  does  really  fignify  and  a- 
mount  to  no  more,  than  a  bare  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  fome  corporeal  Phenomenon  or  ex- 
ternal Appearance,  as  Colour,  Sound,  T'ajie, 
Odour,  &c.  without  imparting  or  fuggeft- 
ing  to  the  Mind  any  thing  of  its  Meaning 
and  Importance,  or  telling  it  what  Thought 
or  Notion  and  Apprehenfion  it  ought  to 
have  of  it  j   as  fome  would  fain  perfuade 
us  it   does.     For  had  Senfe  fuch  a  Talent 
or  Ability,  it  would  not  be  an  Inftrument, 
or  Minifterial  Faculty,  but  fuperior  to  Rea- 
fon :  it  would  be.  its  Preceptor,   or  Mafler 
and  Inllrudtor.     Or  rather,  it  muft  be  the 

iame 
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fame  thing  with  Reafon  and  Underjianding  j 
for  no  one  imagines  that  the  Mind  hath 
two  Underjiandings^  or  any  other  two,  or 
more  Faculties,  which  a<ft  after  the  fame 
way  or  manner,  or  whofe  Offices  and  Fun- 
ctions are  alike.  But  a  little  Obfervation 
and  Refletlion  may,  I  think,  fatisfie  any 
unprejudiced  Perfon  of  the  contrary,  "uiz, 
that  Senje  and  the  Vnderjlanding  are  really 
two  feveral  and  diftindt  Faculties.  For  to 
give  an  Inflance  oi  two  of  Senlitive  Per- 
ception, and  of  an  Intelle<5hial  Notion  and 
Conception,  whereby  they  will  appear  to  be 
effentially  different  one  from  the  other. 
The  Hardnefi  of  a  Body  is  perceived  by 
the  Touch,  as  fomething  which  refifls  the 
Hand,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Body 
which  prefles  upon  it:  This  is  its  Ap- 
pearance to  Senfe,  and  all  that  is  perceived 
by  it.  The  Mind's  Intellednal  Notion  of 
Hardnefi  is,  that  it  is  a  Property  or  Quality, 
which  fignifies  that  it  belongs  to  Some- 
thing, as  an  Aifedlion  of  its  Being  or  Na- 
ture, and  depends  on  it  for  its  Exiflence, 
and  being  what  it  is ;  which  is  a  Percep- 
tion or  Difcernment  that,  I  believe,  no  one 
will  afcribe  to  Senfe^  or  can  think  it  capa- 
ble 
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ble  of.  So  likewife,  when  one  Body,  in 
Motion,  moves  another  which  is  at  Reft, 
by  ftriking  it :  The  Appearance  of  this 
to  Sight,  is  a  Body  in  Motion,  ftriking 
another  at  Reft,  whereupon  follows  a  Mo- 
tion in  the  Body  which  is  ftruck.  The 
Underftanding's  Perception  or  Apprehenfion 
of  this  Appearance  to  Sight,  is,  that  the 
Motion  of  the  Body,  which  began  upon 
its  being  Struck  by  another  Body,  was  Pro- 
duced in  it,  or  Caufed,  by  the  other's  Strik- 
ing it. 

But,  as  may  be  obferved,  it  is  not 
eafy,  in  abundance  of  inftances,  fo  to  ex- 
prefs  a  Perception  of  Senje,  as  that  fome 
Intelledhial  Notion  ftiall  not  unawares  creep 
in,  and  mingle  it  felf  with  it :  or  at  leaft, 
we  are  feldom  mindful,  or  take  any  care  of 
our  Words  and  Expreffions,  fo  as  fufficient- 
ly  and  plainly  enough  to  diftinguifh  the 
one  from  the  other.  As  in  the  Inftance 
laft  mentioned,  where  it  is  faid,  that  "  the 
"  Motion  of  a  Body  which  was  at  Reft, 
"  following  upon  the  Striking  of  it  by  ari- 
"  other  which  was  in  Motion,  is  perceived 
"  by  Senfe."  This  at  firft  appearance  is 
exprefs'd,  as  I  may  fay,  after  a  truly  fenfi- 

ble 
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ble  manner,  or  feems  to  contain  nothing 
in  it  but  mere  Senfitive  Perception.  And 
fb  I  thought  my  felf,  in  firfl:  Writing  it 
down :  Whereas,  upon  confidering  it,  I 
obferved  that  the  A(ftion  of  Striking,  which 
here  means  a  violent  Shock  or  Impulfe,  and 
impUes  fuch  a  force  or  ftrength  of  Motion 
as  will  Pu{h  or  bear  forwards  what  ftands  in 
its  way,  and  is  capable  of  being  Moved  by 
it,  is  not  perceived  by  Setife\  all  that  it  per- 
ceives being,  that  ''  one  Body,  which  is  at 
**  reft,  or  ftands  ftill,  is  touched  by  ano- 
"  ther  Body  which  is  in  Motion,  and  that, 
"  when  Touched,  it  is  Moved."  I  (hould 
not  fay  moved,  but  that  it  moves,  or  is  in 
Motion  :  and  yet  the  Word  unawares  flip'd 
from  me  without  minding  its  Signification, 
which  plainly  implies  an  EfFed:.  Neither 
is  it  right  to  fay,  "  the  Motion  of  a  Body 
"  following  upon  the  Striking  of  it  by  ano- 
"  ther  :"  for  the  Particle  upon,  as  here 
ufed,  denotes  a  Relation  ;  and  no  Relation 
of  any  kind  is  perceptible  by  Senfe :  and 
therefore,  not  Motion^  and  Reji,  confidered 
as  Oppofites.  'Tis  however  very  certain 
that  we  continually  fpeak  after  thefe  and 
fuch  like  manners,     without   ever   taking 

the 
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the  leaft  notice  that,  in  fo  doing,  we  afcribe 
to  Sen/e  more  than  its  Due,  and  rob  the  Un- 
derjianding  of  what  does  properly  and  of 
right  belong  to  it.  I  had  quite  forgot  (but 
which  by  no  means  ought  to  be  omitted) 
that  the  word  Body^  which  fignifies  Sub- 
fiance,  is  almoft  conftantly  ufed  as  if  it 
were  perceived  by  our  Senfes,  and  we  fcarce 
ever  mention  any  fenfible  Obje<5t  or  Ap- 
pearance, without  either  exprefsly  naming 
it,  or  tacitly  referring  to  it.  Nay  we  fay 
in  fo  many  Words,  that  "  we  fee  and 
"  feel  Bodies  and  Subftances ,  "  tho'  Body^ 
or  any  material  Subftance,  does  not  fall  un- 
der the  Cognifance  of  Senfe^  but  only  of 
the  Underjiandi?ig. 

Now,  whether  it  be  this  cuftomary  way 
of  Speaking,  which  prevails  fo  much,  that 
in  mentioning  or  defcribing  any  Senfitive 
Perception,  we  fcarce  ever  fail  to  join  along 
with  it  fome  Intellecfhial  Notion  or  Con- 
ception, (and,  as  we  find,  'tis  hard,  at  leaft 
troublefome,  to  avoid  doing  it)  in  fuch 
manner  as  if  it  proceeded  from,  or  were  an 
a(5t  of  Senfe :  Or  whether  it  be  the  over- 
weening Affection  we  bear  to  our  Senfes ; 
for  the  Love  of  any  thing  does  ufually  be- 
get 
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get  in  us  an  Efteem  for  it,  far  beyond  its 
juft  and  real  Merit :  Or  whether  it  is,  that 
we  undervalue  our  Reafon  and  Underftand- 
ing,  (as  'tis  certain  we  are  very  apt  to  do) 
much  more  in  proportion,    than  any  of 
our  other  Faculties  and  Endowments  :  Or 
v/hether  the  Imagination  has,  in  moil  Men, 
fo  much  the  afcendant  over  their  Judg- 
ment and  faculty  of  Difcerning,   that,  in 
JJnderJianding  what  they  fee ^  they  fancy  they 
fee  what  they  underfiandy  or  fee  the  Intel- 
ligibility (as  I  may  call  it)  of  an  Obje<5t, 
which  is  queftionlefs  only  perceivable  or 
difcernable  by  the  TJnderfianding,  and  does 
in  no  wife  fall  under  the  Notice  and  Cog- 
nifance  of  Senfe ;  and  which  may  happen 
by  our  fenlitive  Perceptions  being  followed 
fb  clofe  and  quick  by  our  Intellectual  No- 
tions, that  they  feem  and  appear  to  thofe 
who  are  not  wary  and  circumfpe<fl  enough, 
to  be  Adis  of  one  and  the  fame  Faculty. 
Whether  any  of  thefe  Motives  and  Induce- 
ments, or  all  of  'em  together,  or  whatever 
elfe  there  may  be,  which  fhould  occafion  fo 
great  an  Over-fight  and  Miflake,  I  fhall  not 
prefume  to  determine:  but  fo  in  fadt  we 
find,  that  not  only  the  Vulgar,  or  thofe  who 

never 
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never  enquire  into,  or  examine  and  reflect 
on  their  own  Thoughts  and  Adls  of  Under- 
ftanding  ;  but  even  fome  Philofophers, 
who  have  earneftly  applied  themfelves  to 
the  Study  and  Meditation  of  the  Mind's 
Intelledtual  Powers,  have  fallen  into  this 
Ihameful  and  opprobrious  Error,  fo  deroga- 
tory and  injurious  to  that  noble  and  divine 
Endowment,  which  diftinguiflies  Men  from 
Brutes  ;  whofe  Perceptions  are  the  fame 
with  ours,  and  to  the  full  as  good,  tho' 
without  their  having  the  leaft  Underiland- 
ing,  or  any  Thought  or  Notion  at  all  of 
what  they  Perceive.  And  which  being 
now  eflablifhed  into  a  Principle,  and  made 
the  Balis  and  Foundation  of  all  their  Do- 
ctrines and  Difcourfes  concerning  Rational 
and  IntelleBual  Knowledge^  'tis  become  ne- 
cefTary  to  refute  this  Error,  in  a  full  and 
particular  manner,  and  fhew  that  Senfe  h 
not  Intelligent, 

Were  Senfe  intelligent,  or  did  the  Soul 
Underlland  by  its  Towers  of  Senfation^  it 
would  follow  that  a  Man's  IntelkSis  would 
be  more  or  lefs  clear,  and  quick  and  ready, 
according  as  his  Senfes  are  more  or  lefs  a- 
cute  in  difcerning.     Whereas  contrariwife, 

5  we 
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we  find  that  feveral  who  are  very  flow  and 
dull  of  Apprehenfion,  and  even  Ideots, 
have  and  always  had  their  Senfitive  Facul- 
ties in  as  great  Perfedtion  as  any  whatever. 
Befides,  fuppofing  Brutes  to  be  fenfble^  (as 
there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  World  to  be- 
lieve they  are)  Thofe  of  them  which  excel 
Men  in  their  fenfitive  Endowments,  (as  ma- 
ny of  them  ifo)^  would  like  wife  excel  them 
in  Natural  Wit  and  Apprehenfion.  And  yet 
'tis  very  certain,  fo  far  from  this,  that  they 
are  wholly  deftitute  of  Reafon  and  Under- 
Jianding.  Neither  is  the  natural  InfiinH 
and  Sagacity  of  Brutes  (of  which  there  are 
various  Degrees  in  feveral  Species  of  them) 
found  to  be  anfwerable  and  proportionable 
to  the  acutenefs  of  their  Setifes^  in  which 
they  likewife  differ :  Tho'  doubtlefs  their 
InJlinSl  is  not  comparable  to  Man's  Reafon 
and  Underjianding^  and  fo  is  lefs  removed 
from  Senfey  than  the  Underfanding  is. 

Or  admitting  that  Senfitive  Perception 
were  IntelleSiual  Knondedge  and  Difcern- 
ment ;  whatever  is  perceived  by  Sejife  mufl 
be  underflood  in  the  Ad:  of  perceiving  it ; 
and,  befides  Senftive  Perception,  there  could 
be  no  other  Knowledge  of  fenfible  Objedrs, 

unicfs 
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unlefs  we  fhould  abfurdly  fuppofe  the  Mind 
to  have  tv/o  Faculties  of  Underf{:anding. 
So  that  the  moll  ignorant  Perfon  alive, 
or  a  ver}^  Ideot,  in  feeing  and  handling,  for 
inftance,  all  the  Parts  of  a  Clock,  as  they 
are  put  together,  vvith  their  feveral  Move- 
ments, would  know  the  Nature  of  this 
Machine  as  well  as  He  that  made  it,  be- 
caufe  the  Ideot  perceives  every  thing  as 
well.  And  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  Knowledge  of  an  Architedb 
or  Contriver  of  a  Houfe,  and  That  of  a 
mere  Mechanick,  who  being  employed  in 
the  building  and  fafliioning  of  it,  accor- 
ding to  the  Directions  of  the  Other,  does 
confequently  fee  all  the  Parts  of  it,  and 
their  feveral  Formations  and  Difpoliticns, 
as  well  as  the  Architect  Himfelf. 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  Senfes 
do  not  labour  or  take  any  Pains  to  perceive 
their  Objects,  unlefs  by  accident ;  as  when 
an  Objedl  happens  to  be  very  fine  or  mi- 
nute ;  and  for  the  moil  part  they  perceive 
prefently,  and  in  an  inftant.  Whereas  there 
is  frequently  great  Pains  and  Study,  and 
much  Time  required,  thoroughly  to  under- 

C  Jia?2d 
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J^and  a  Thing,  which  is  eafily,  and  at  once, 
perceived  by  Senfe. 

Again ;  Were  SenfeThzt  which  underjiands 
in  us,  there  would  be  no  ufe  of  Judgment 
about  fenfible  Objeds,  where  Senfe  fails  us. 
We  could  not,  for  inftance,  apprehend  the 
Nature  of  a  Property  or  ^lality ;  as,  that  it 
is  a  thing  which  cannot  fubfift  by  it  felf, 
but  requires  a  Subje6t  to  exift  in  ;  as,  i\  gr. 
the  Properties  of  Body  called  Extenjion^ 
Solidity^  Mobility^  8cc.  becaufe  we  do  not 
fee  or  feel  any  Subftance  or  Being  which 
hath  thefe  Properties  belonging  to  it,  or  we 
'  do  not  perceive  That  which  hjblid,  extended^ 
and  moveable.  Neither  could  we  know  and 
underftand  what  is  moft  intelligible  to  us, 
and  what  we  cannot  help  underftanding  j  as 
our  own  Defigns  and  Intentions,  and  the 
Ends  we  propofe  to  ourfelves,  in  acfling ; 
becaufe  Senfe  does  not  perceive  them.  And 
confequently  (which  is  the  reafon  of  my 
mentioning  This)  we  could  not  know  or  ap- 
prehend the  Ufe  or  End  of  any  thing  what- 
ever ;  as  fuppofe,  of  our  Organs  of  Senfa- 
tion,  and  of  the  Limbs  and  Members  of 
the  Body,  which  we   continually  employ 

in 
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in  the  feveral  occafions  we  have  for  them  -, 
it  being  unqueflionably  one  and  the  fame 
Faculty,  which  knows  and  apprehends  the 
Nature  of  any  Deiign  and  Intention,  conli- 
dered  as  the  Mind's  own  Aft,  and  which 
underftands  the  Ufe  and  End  of  any  thing 
which  is  external  and  perceived  by  our  Senfes. 

It  is  hkewife  confiderable,  that  we  fre- 
quently mifunderftand  a  thing,  or  have  a 
falfe  Notion  and  Apprehenfion  of  it,  when 
we  however  percei've  it  as  truly  and  exadlly, 
as  there  is  need  or  occafion  by  our  Senjes : 
of  which  there  are  fo  many  Inilances  ob- 
vious to  every  one,  that  it  were  time  loft 
to  give  Any.  And  on  the  other  hand,  ws 
make  a  right  Judgment,  when  Seijfe  is  mi- 
ftakeh,  or  mifreprefents  the  Objecft  to  us :. 
As  in  thinking  that  the  Moon,  tho'  it  ap- 
pears flat,  is  globular  j  becaufe  when  the 
Sun  does  not  fhine  full  or  diredly  upon  that 
fide  which  is  oppofite  to  us,  there  is  only 
a  part  thereof  enlightned  by  it :  But  were 
the  Moon  flat,  the  Sun  by  fhining,  tho'  ob- 
liquely, would  enlighten  the  whole  flde. 

But  that  which  moll  plainly  declares  and 

evinces  fenjithe  Perceptic:-i  not  to  be  the 

fame  with  Underjlanding^  is,  that  every  In- 

C  2  telkSlual 
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teUe5fual  A5i  hath  the  true  Nature  and 
EfTence  of  fuch  an  Adl,  without  any  re- 
gard at  all  being  had  to  the  Truth '  of 
Sefifitiue  Ferception :  that  is  to  fay,  whe- 
ther xh^Senfe^  do  reprefent  an  Objed:  right- 
ly, or  not ;  or,  which  is  flill  more  to  our 
Purpofe,  fhould  its  Appearance  to  Senfe 
have  no  Foundation  at  all  of  Reality,  and 
be  nothing  elfe  but  a  mere  Shev/  and  Seem- 
ing only  5  This  makes  no  manner  of  diffe- 
rence, and  is  not  material  in  the  Cafe  i 
it  is  ftill  an  A61  of  Vnderfianding,  Thus, 
to  conceive  that  Colour  is  a  Property  of 
Body,  hath  the  true  Nature  of  an  Intel- 
lecfbjal  Adt,  tho',  upon  Examination,  it 
fhould  be  found  to  be  no  Property  of  it ; 
and  that  this  Phenomenon,  call'd  Colour^ 
hath  its  Exiftence  in  the  Soul  only. 

And  in  confequence  hereof  it  is,  that 
the  Mind,  in  Examining  into,  or  Refledt- 
ing  on  any  of  its  Notions,  as  Effence^  Pro- 
perty, Power,  A5l,  Caiife,  Eff'eSi,  and  the 
like,  which  is  in  order  to  fee  whether  they 
are  in  all  Refpeds  True,  or  Juft  and  Right; 
confiders  them  as  in  Themfelves,  or  ab- 
ftradlly  from  the  particular  Beings  or  Ex- 
igences to  which  they  are  applicable,  with- 
out 
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out  being  at  all  concerned  or  thinking  it 
material,  whether  they  are  Applicable  to 
them,  or  not  :  Or  it  weiglis  and  is  intent 
upon  their  Rationality  only,  without  hav- 
ing any  regard  to  the  particular  Things 
which  they  may  concern,  or  have  to  do  with. 
Whereas  there  is  no  other  Confideration  to 
be  had  of  the  Truth  or  Falfenefs  of  Sen- 
fitive  Perception  ^  but  only  in  reference  to 
the  Objed:s  or  Things  perceived  j  vt^z. 
whether  or  no  they  are  really  fuch  as  they 
appear  to  be.  And  therefore,  for  the  Dif- 
covering  whether  a  fenlible  Appearance  be 
true  or  falfe,  it  would  fignify  nothing  to 
coniider  or  examine  into  the  Adl  of  per- 
ceiving :  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  Cafe, 
being  the  comparing  the  fame  Object  with 
itfelf,  according  as  it  may  happen  differently 
to  affedl  our  Senfes :  as  v.  gr.  the  Shape  of 
a  Steeple,  which  at  a  diflance  appears 
Round,  upon  a  near  Approach  is  found  to 
be  Square.  But  this  is  not  the  way  of 
finding  out  the  Truth  of  a  Notion  :  for  if 
True,  or  Right,  (confidered  I  mean  ab- 
ftradledly,  and  as  an  A61  of  pure  Under- 
ftanding)  it  can  only  appear  to  be  fo  from 
its  Rationality,  or  becaufe  agreeable  to  the 
C  3  Judg- 
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Judgment  and  Sentence  of  right  Reafon, 
which  pronounces  a  Thought  or  Notion  to 
be  Right,  when  confiftent  with  it  felf,  and 
when  it  hath  every  Thing  which  properly 
belongs  to  it,  or  ought  to  be  included  in  it, 
and  nothing  that  is  foreign,  or  unneceflary 
and  fuperfluous.  And  therefore  (as  was  faid). 
it  matters  nothing,  whether  we  are  Miftaken, 
ornotMiflaken,  in  theSenfible  Appearances 
of  Things,  to  which  any  of  our  Notions 
are  applicable.  Philofophers  indeed,  in 
difcourfing  of  Caufey  EffeB,  Power^  ASi^ 
Sec.  do  frequently  introduce  the  mention 
of  Senfible  Objedls,  and  appeal  to  our  Per- 
ceptions of  them :  But  this  is  only  by  way 
of  Illuftration,  and  for  Inflance  or  Exam- 
ple's fake  J  and  is  not  intended  to  prove 
and  declare  the  Juftnefs  and  Rationality  of 
thefe  and  other  Notions.  For  the  Ratio- 
nality of  a  Notion  does  not  certainly  de- 
pend on  any  Thing  it  is  applicable  to,  be- 
caufe  it  may  be  confidered  in  it  felf,  ab- 
flractly  from  every  Thing  we  perceive,  or 
to  which  it  is  applicable  j  or  without  be- 
ing  applicable  to   any   Thing. 

The  Mind  alfo,  upon  the  flricfteil:  Ex- 
amination of  fome  of  its  Thoughts  and 

Notions, 
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Notions,  is  firmly  perfuaded,  and  hath  the 
utmoft  Aflurance  of  their  Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty :  as  of  the  Precedency  oi  cvtvyCaiife 
to  its  EjfeB^  and  the  Impofiibility  of  any 
Thing's  Exifling,  and  not  Exifting,  at  the 
fame  time  :  and  of  the  feveral  Relations 
which  its  Notions  have  to  one  another  ;  as 
that  of  Part  to  Whole,  and  of  ABio7i  to 
a  Power  of  A5iing.  Whereas  no  one  can 
be  fo  well  affured  of  the  Truth  of  any  of 
his  Senftthe  Perceptions,  but  that  he  may 
reafonably  enough  entertain  fome  Doubt, 
whether,  in  all  Refpedls  at  leaft,  they  are 
really  fuch  as  they  feem  and  appear  to 
be. 

And  there  is  this  remarkable  Difference 
between  an  Adt  of  Vnderfianding,  and  the 
Perception  of  Senfe,  even  as  to  their  out- 
ward Afpecfl  and  Appearance  (if  I  may  have 
leave  to  ufe  fuch  an  ExpreiTion)  which  is, 
that  the  Former  hath  a  native  and  inhe- 
rent Luftre  in  it,  whereby  it  becomes  Vi- 
fible  and  Confpicuous ;  like  a  luminous 
Body,  which  difcovers  it  felf  by  its  own 
proper  and  genuine  Light  :  And  every  in- 
tellecfhial  Aft,  Thought  or  Notion,  when 
Right  and  Perfedt,  is,  as  I  may  fay,  Tran- 
C  ^  fparcnt. 
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fparent,  fo  that  we  may  fee  through  and 

through  it,  which  way  foever  we  look  at 

it.     But  there  is  nothing  of  this  Kind   in 

the  Perceptions  of  Se^ije  j  for  indeed   we 

know  not  what  to  make  of  them  :   We  are 

confcious  to  our  felves  offuchAdts,  which 

is  all  that  can  be  faid  of  them  ;  as  will  e- 

vidently  appear  from  a  fingle  Inftance  of  a 

Perception,  and  a  Nofio?2.     For  in  feeing  a 

Colour,  wha^  more  do  we  know,  than  that 

we  actually /^rmi'^  it  under  fuch  a  Form 

and  Appearance  ?  We  are  wholly  Ignorant 

of  the  Way  or  Manner  of  our  Perception, 

or  how  the  Dbjea:  before  our  Eyes  comes 

to  appear  to   us,  under  fuch  a  Form  as  it 

does,  and  no  other.     Whereas,  in  rightly 

Apprehending  the  Nature  of  an   End,  for 

Inflance,  or  that  which  every  rational  A- 

gent  propofes  to  himfelf  as  the  Reafon  of 

his  Acting  as  he  intends  to  do,  both  the 

End  propofed,  and   the  Ad   of  Propofmg 

and  Defigning  it,  are  Things  whereof  we 

have  a  very  clear  and  thorough  Knowledge 

and  Infight  j  and  we  cannot  defire  or  wifh 

to  Know  them  better  than  we  do. 

Another  Difference,  and  a  very  material 
one,  is,  that   pur   Senfitive  Perceptions  or 

Senfa- 
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Senfations,  when  no  longer  exifling,  may 
however  be  Fancied  and  Imagined,  as  if 
they  were  prefent  to  the  Mind.  Thus, 
for  Inflance,  a  Man  who  has  been  afflifted 
with  any  grievous  Pain,  or  has  for  a  long 
time  endured  great  Hardships  and  Fatigues, 
can  imagine  them  as  if  prefent,  tho*  he 
knows  they  are  abfent,  and  that  it  is  only 
his  Fancy  which  reprefents  them.  But 
there  is  no  Reprefentation  that  can  be  made 
of  our  Adls  of  Underjianding^  or  any  Ope- 
ration whatever  of  Thinking,  as  Appre- 
hending^ Judging,  Believing y  Doubting, 
&c.  For  they  cannot,  (as  I  may  fo  fay) 
be  ferved  by  Proxy,  but  mufl  appear  in 
Perfonj  otherwife  the  Mind  can  take  no 
Cognifance  of  them.  And  to  remember  or 
call  them  to  Mind,  is,  in  effed:,  to  repeat 
them,  or  to  have  the  very  fame  Operations 
prefent  to  the  Mind,  and  to  all  Intents  and 
Purpofes  as  Real,  as  they   were  at  firft. 

It  is  farther  to  be  conlidered,  that  He 
who  accuilomes  himfelf  to  Examine  and 
Refled:  much  on  his  own  Thoughts  and 
Notions,  and  other  Operations  of  the  Un- 
derjlanding,  will,  ceteris  paribus,  have  a 
clearer  and  exa<5ter  Knowledge  and  Difcern- 

ment 
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ment  of  their  feveral  Natures,  than  one 
who  never  minded  his  own  Thoughts,  nor 
took  any  Pains  to  recognife  and  revife  them. 
And  he  will  thereby  alfo  acquire  a  more 
fure  and  fteady  Exercife  of  his  Rational  and 
Intelledlual  Faculties,  efpccially  if  he  took 
Care  to  reduce  his  Notions  and  Ad:s  of  Un- 
derjianding  into  a  regular  Syflem,  or  pro- 
per and  juft  Order,  that  fo  he  may  the  bet- 
ter and  more  eafily  Difcern  and  take  a  View 
of  their  feveral  Habitudes  and  Relations 
to  one  another.  But  what  advantage, 
would  a  Man  reap,  by  Confidering  or 
Refle(fling  ever  fo  long  on  his  Adts  of  See- 
ing, Hearing  J  Feelings  &c.  ?  Would  he 
thereby  Underjiand  more  than  he  did  before 
of  them ;  or  of  what  he  perceives  by  them  ? 
Or  would  he  be  able  to  fee^  hear^  or  feel^ 
the  better   for  it? 

Another  Conlideration  is,  that  any  Ob- 
ject, fo  far  as  it  appears  Intelligible^  is  re- 
garded by  the  Mind,  as  fomething  which 
is  fit  and  proper  for  the  Exercife  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Underjianding.  Thus  for 
Inftance,  the  Matter  or  Frame  and  Propor- 
tion of  the  Human  Body,  fo  foon  as  taken 
Notice  of,  and  perufed  with  any  degree  of 

Attention, 
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Attention,  does  appear  very  proper  to  be 
Confidered  and  Thought  on,  or  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  Mind  as  a  fit  Subje(5l  for  the 
Exercife  of  its  TJnderfianding.  And  fome 
things  are  look'd  upon,  as  more  worthy  of 
the  Mind's  Confideration,  than  others.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  any  Colour^  Sound, 
I'ajie,  Smelly  or  T^aBile  ^alit)\  that  hath 
any  the  leafl  Appearance  of  a  Fitnefs  or 
Propernefs  to  be  perceived  by  the  Senfes.  And 
it  would  be  extremely  ridiculous  to  think  or 
imagine,  that  one  Colour^  or  Sound,  {hould 
be  more  deferving  or  worthy  to  be  Heard, 
or  Seen,  than  another. 

And  fo  likewife  every  Notion  and  A<ft 
of  Thinking,  when  it  is  True,  or  Juft  and 
Right,  confidered,  I  mean,  in  reference 
to  the  Objedl  it  concerns,  the  Mind  is  (qu.- 
fible  that  it  is  properly  fuited  and  accom- 
modated to  it.  But  in  feeing  a  Colour,  or 
hearing  a  Sound,  there  is  nothing  obfer- 
vable  of  this  Kind,  or  like  it.  We  do 
indeed  know  that  we  perceive  by  our  Sen- 
fes fuch  and  fuch  Objects ;  but  the  A(5t  of 
Seeing,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  and 
are  confcious  of  it,  does  not  appear  in  the 
icafl  to  have  any  manner  of  Accommoda- 
tion, 
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tion,  or  Suitablenefs  and  Correfpondency  to 
the  Nature  of  any  Colour,  Figure,  or  Mo- 
tion, which  is  feen :  and  fo,  for  the  A(5ls 
of  the  other  Senfes,  with  relation  to  their 
Objeds. 

We  alfo  find  that  feveral  Objects,  which 
are  pleafing  and  grateful  to  SenJ'e,  do  afford 
no  manner  of  Satisfaction  or  Entertain- 
ment to  the  Underjiandiftg:  and  that  the 
Under  ft  anding  is  very  much  aftefted  and 
delighted  with  fuch  Things  as  are  wholly 
difregarded  by  Senfe^  and  Some  that  are 
even  troublefome  and  offenfive  to  it.  Thus 
Bells,  and  Rattles,  and  fhining  gay-colour'd 
Bawbles,  which  delight  the  Eyes  and  Ears 
of  Changlings  and  unintelligent  Infants, 
do  not  in  the  leaft  gratify  or  pleafe  the  Uii- 
derfi anding.  And  Mathematical  Schemes,  and 
abundance  of  other  Things,  which  the  Vn- 
derfiandnig  employs  it  felf  about,  with  great 
Earneflnefs  and  Delight,  do  not  affedt  the 
Se?jfes^  but  are  wholly  difregarded  by  them. 
And  there  are  feveral  curious  and  ingenious 
Experiments  in  Natural  Philofpphy,  very 
troublefome  and  offenfive,  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  Senfe. 

Nor 
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Nor  muft  we  forget  to  obferve,  that 
Senfible  Pleafures  and  Delights,  efpecially 
if  a  Man  abandons  himfelf  up  to  them, 
do  very  much  weaken  the  Mind's  Intelle- 
(flual  Powers,  and  blunt  and  dull  the  Edge 
of  the  Ufiderjiajiding.  Whereas,  if  the 
Pleafure  of  Setife  were  the  Pleafure  of  the 
Under/landing,  it  would  encreafe  its  Force 
and  Virtue,  and  (harpen  and  quicken  it  : 
for  we  find,  that  whoever  takes  a  more 
than  ordinary  Delight  in  any  particular  Stu- 
dy or  fort  of  Learning,  does  proportiona- 
bly  make  a  greater  and  quicker  Progrefs 
and  Advancement  in  it ;  becaufe  it  is  of  the 
Nature  of  Pleafure.  to  animate  and  invigo- 
rate, and  add  Force  and  Strength  to  That 
which  is  :^enfible  of  it. 

And  Experience  informs  us,  that  Senfe  is 
very  much  hurt  and  impaired  by  the  vio- 
lent Imprcffion  of  an  Objedl.  Thus  the 
Sight  is  dim'd  by  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  fhin- 
ing  diredlly  upon  it ;  and  the  Hearing  is 
dulled  by  very  loud  Noifes  and  piercing 
Dinns.  Which  tho'  it  proceeds  from  the 
nice  and  delicate  Strud:ure  of  the  Organs ; 
yet  fince  the  contrary  happens  in  the  Un- 
derftanding^  this  proves  that  the  Soul  does 

not 
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not  think  by  an  Organ,  and  confequently 
does  not  tmderjtand  by  its  Senfes.  For  it  is 
of  the  Nature  of  an  Organ,  to  fuffer  and  to 
be  diflurbed,  and  put  out  of  its  right  Tone 
and  Temper,  by  the  Vehemence  of  an  Ob- 
je6t,  or  when  it  is  violently  moved  and  a- 
gitated  by  it.  Whereas  the  TJnderfianding 
grows  more  capable,  and  more  vigorous 
and  adlive,  by  engaging  with  Obje(5ls  that 
give  it  the  hardeft  and  mofi:  laborious  Exer- 
cife  ;  and  the  more  it  is  ftrained  and  agitat- 
ed,   the   ftronger    and   more   powerful   it 


grows. 


And  further  yet ;  the  Senfes  do  not  im- 
prove or  perceive  the  quicker  and  better 
by  long  Ufe  and  Exercife  j  or  perceive  the 
worfe  for  Difufe.  For  a  Child  hears  and 
fees  as  well  as  a  Man  :  And  fhould  a  Man 
fleep  for  feveral  Years  together,  he  would 
not,  upon  a  thorough  waking  and  rowzing 
himfelf,  fee^  hear^  or  feel  the  worfe.  But 
the  Vnderfiandijig  grows  dull  and  heavy  and 
languid,  by  long  Intermiffion  of  Employ- 
ment, and  nothing  fliarpens  and  quickens  it, 
like  conflant  Study  and  Exercife. 

Bur,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  appear  the 
utter  Incapacity  of  Serifs  for  TJtiderflanding. 

I 
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I  fay  therefore,  that  a  corporeal  Objed:  of  any 
kind  whatfoever  (and  Senje  perceiveth  no- 
thing elfe)  is  no  otherwife  intelligible,  than 
from  its  Significancy,  or  as  it  means,  im- 
ports, or  denotes  fomething  that  is  intelligible, 
as  not  being  immediately,  or  of  it  felf,  in- 
telligible. And  which  is  what  every  one's 
prefent  Obfervation  or  immediate  Reflection 
does  naturally  fuggeft  to  him  concerning 
fuch  Objeds :  as  will  evidently  appear  from 
hence  ;  That  in  defiring  to  know,  or  have 
our  Underftandings  informed  about,  any 
Phenomenon  which  is  new  to  us,  or  we  do 
not  yet  apprehend,  nor  can  tell  what  to 
make  of  it,  we  always  naturally  ask  this 
Qneflion,  and  which  if  refolved,  we  think, 
will  fatisfy  our  utmoft  Curiofity,  and  put 
an  End  to  all  our  Impatience  of  knowing, 
viz.  Wbat  does  itjignify  and  denote^  or  what 
h  its  Meaning  and  Importance  ?  A  plain  in- 
dication, that  the  Perception  of  a  corporeal 
Phenomenon  is  not  the  UnderfiandiJig  of  it  j 
and  that  it  muft  be,  as  it  were,  interpreted, 
before  it  can  be  underftood ;  and  that  the 
Knowledge  of  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  its  Inter- 
pretation. And  indeed  all  the  feveral  PZv- 
nomena  in  Nature,  fo  far  as  they  appear  in- 
8  telligible 
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telligible  to  us,  are  (as  I  may  call  them)  fo 
many  natural  Hieroglyphicks,  each  of  which 
hath  a  certain  Meaning  and  Importance ; 
and  the  Difcovery  whereof  is  a  fort  of  In- 
terpretation ;  or  the  underftanding  them  is 
the  Knowledge  of  their  feveral  Meanings 
and  Significations. 

That  which,  in  any  fenfible  or  corporeal 
Being,  fignifies  or  maketh  it  to  fignify,  I 
fliall  beg  leave  to  call  in  general  its  For 771. 
So  that,  under  Form^  I  would  comprehend 
every  thing  perceivable  by  our  Senfes  that 
ferves  to  fignify  and  denote  to  us  any  Vir- 
tue, Power,  or  Capacity  of  fuch  a  Being, 
any  Property  or  Quality  belonging  to  it,  or 
the  End  and  life  it  feems  defigned  for.  And 
which  are  the  only  things  intelligible  In  cor- 
poreal Objects,  confidered,  I  mean,  naked- 
ly in  themfelves,  and  without  their  Relati- 
ons to  other  Exigences  which  they  may 
concern  or  have  to  do  with  ;  and  confider- 
ed as  fo  many  particular  Beings,  and  not  in 
general,  under  fuch  Notions  and  Concep- 
tions as  are  alike  applicable  to  every  thing, 
and  fo  do  not  declare  the  particular  Nature 
of  any  thing.  For  Example's  fake ;  the 
Form   of  an    Ox   fignifies    Strength,    and 

that 
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that  of  a  Grey-hound  denotes  Swift  fiefs,  or 
a  Power  of  moving  its  Limbs  nimbly  and 
with  great  Speed.  Now  fuppofe  that  an 
O:^  could  run  fafter  than  a  Grey-hound, 
or  a  Greyhound  draw  and  carry  more 
Weight  than  an  Ox ;  their  feveral  Forms^ 
i.  e.  the  Fafhion,  Bulk,  or  Size,  and 
the  Proportion  of  their  feveral  Limbs,  and 
refpe(flive  Bodies,  would  be  wholly  unfig- 
nificant ;  and  fo  nothing  could  be  iinder- 
ftood  of  either  o^  thefe  Creatures,  as  to 
the  two  Virtues  and  Abilities  I  have  men- 
tioned, viz  the  Strength  of  the  One,  and 
the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Other.  So  likewife  the 
Form  of  the  Hand  (by  which  is  underflood 
not  only  the  Shape  and  Fafhion,  but  the 
Number  of  its  Parts,  their  Confiftency  or 
Compadtnefs,  their  being  jointed^  flexible, 
&c)  fignifies  and  denotes  that  the  Hand  is 
an  Inflrument,  or  a  Thing  proper  and  com- 
modious for  managing,  or  grafping  and 
wielding  Bodies.  And  They  who  are  skilled 
in  Anatomy  do  always  confider  the  Ufe  of 
any  Part  of  the  Body,  as  a  thing  which  is 
fignified  and  denoted  by  its  particular  Form, 
or  Make  and  Conftitution.  As  for  the 
Properties  or  Qualities  of  Bodies,  we  un- 

D  derftand 
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derftand  very  few  of  them,  becaufe  we  do 
not  difcover  how  or  by  what  they  are 
fignified ;  becaufe  the  Conftitutions  of 
Bodies,  on  which  they  depend,  are  un- 
known to  us,  or  not  fufficiently  difcerned 
by  our  Senfes.  But  were  thefe  thoroughly 
and  exactly  perceived  by  us,  they  would  no 
doubt  appear  fignificative  and  expreflive  of 
the  feveral  Properties  and  Qualities  which 
flow  from  them,  as  their  natural  and  imme- 
diate Confequencej  j  and  they  would,  as  it 
were,  declare  and  notify  them  to  us.  And 
a$  to  Mathematical  Schemes  or  Figures, 
which  are,  Rridly  fpeaking,  fo  many  pure 
Forms-,  tho'  well  enough  difcerned  by  us, 
yet  their  Properties  do  not  appear,  imme- 
diately or  at  firft  View,  to  be  fignified  by 
them.  The  Reafon  whereof  is,  that  they 
(land  in  need  of  being  demonftratedj  or 
made  known  by  a  Medium,  as  it  is  called. 
But  however  the  Demonftration  of  any 
Property  always  refers  to  the  Significancy 
of  the  Shape  or  Figure ;  and  is  no  fooner 
underftood,  but  the  Figure  appears  fignifi- 
cative  of  the  Property  demonftrated ;  and 
indeed  the  very  End  of  the  Demonftration 
is  to  make  appear  fuch  its  Significancy. 

The 
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The  Reafon  we  affigned,  why  any  cor- 
poreal Obje(5l  or  fenfible  Appearance  is  fo 
far  only  intelligible,  as  it  fignifies  or  im- 
ports fomething,  viz.  becaufe  not  imme- 
diately or  of  itfelf  intelligible,  relies  and  is 
founded  on  another  Reafon,  namely,  that 
nothing  but  what  is  in  its  Nature  intelle6lu- 
al,  can  be  immediately  underftood,  or  is  of 
it  felf  intelligible ;  for  confequently  a  cor- 
poreal Exifhence,  which  is  not  fuch,  can 
be  only  underftood  by  its  lignifying  or  im- 
porting and  denoting  what  is  intellecftual. 
And  That  alone  is  in  its  Nature  or  truly  and 
properly  intelledtual,  which  cannot  be  at  all 
perceived,  without  being  at  the  fame  time 
underfiood'y  as  v.gr.  the  Mind's  Thoughts 
or  Notions  and  Conceptions  of  Things,  iis 
Defigns  and  Intentions,  its  Faculties  of  Un- 
dcrftanding  and  Willing,  its  moral  Habits 
called  Virtues  and  Vices,  its  rational  PaiTi- 
ons  of  Admiration  and  Curiofity,  or  a  De- 
fire  of  Knowledge,  with  whatever  belides 
can  be  attributed  or  afcribed  to  the  Nature 
of  a  Rational  and  Intelligent  Being,  or 
which  are  the  proper  Confequences  and  Re- 
fults  of  its  intellectual  Powers  and  Capaci- 
ties. For  that  any  of  Thele  fhould  be  at 
D  2  *     all 
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all  percehedj  and  not  be  immediately  iin" 
derjlood^  or  appear  in  themfelves  intelligi- 
ble, is  a  manifefl  Contradiction.  Whereas 
the  Hand^  for  inftance,  may  be  percehedy 
without  being  imderjiood^  or  without  one's 
having  this  Notion  and  Apprehenfion  of  it, 
viz.  That  "  it  is  an  Inftrument,  or  a 
"  Thing  properly  framed  for  the  feveral 
"  Ufes  it  is  put  to }  "  and  a  T'r tangle  may 
be  perceived,  without  having  a  Knowledge 
of  its  Properties,  which  is  underftanding 
the  Nature  of  this  Figure.  So  that  they 
become  intelligible,  only  by  Means  of  the 
Notions  applicable  to  them,  and  which  are 
properly  intellciftual,  becaufe  they  are  Adls 
of  the  Vnderjlandmgy  or  the  Mind  enter- 
tains and  has  them,  merely  by  vertue  of 
and  in  the  Ufe  and  Exercife  of  that  Faculty. 
And  confequently,  take  from  the  Hand  the 
Notion  of  its  Ufefulnefs,  and  confider  the 
fenfible  Appearance  of  a  'Triafigle^  with- 
out thinking  of  any  of  its  Properties,  and 
neither  of  them  is  intelligible,  or  falls  un- 
der the  Cognifance  of  the  Underjiandifjg. 

And  whereupon  (as  I  may  obferve  by  the 
way)  it  follows  that  no  Affed:ion  of  Body 
can  be  intelledual  or  rational,  or  of  the 

fame 
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fame  Nature  with  that  which  is  attribut- 
able or  may  be  afcribed  to  an  intelligent 
Being.  V.  gr.  Motion,  which  is. the  pro- 
per and  fole  A<fl  of  Body,  cannot  be  an 
A61  of  Underjianding  ;  nor  any  Quality  of 
Body  be  a  Virtue  or  Vice,  becaufe  they  are 
not  immediately  or  of  themfelves  intelligi- 
ble ;  or  they  may  be  feeti  or  felty  and  yet 
not  underjlood.  Nor  (as  muft  necefl'arily 
follow,  as  being  convertible)  can  any  A(5t 
or  Operation  of  the  Underjianding,  or  any 
Virtue  or  Vice,  be  a  Corporeal  Affecftion  ; 
becaufe  Thefe,  and  whatever  elfe  can  be  af- 
cribed to  the  Mind's  rational  or  intellecftual 
Nature  and  Endowments,  are  immediately 
or  of  themfelves  intelligible;  it  being  a 
Contradidlion,  as  was  faid,  that  they  fhould 
be  at  all  perceived^  and  not  be  at  the  fame 
time  iinderflood^  or  without  their  appearing 
intelligible  to  That  which  perceives  them. 
And  therefore,  for  any  one  to  lay,  that  in 
the  bare  Ad:  of  perceiving  any  fenfible  Ap- 
pearance, as  in  feeing  a  Colour,  hearing  a 
Sound,  tajling  a  Flavour,  &c.  he  under-r 
ftands  them,  as  he  does  the  Otliers,  or  in- 
deed at  all,  is  not  only  contrary  to  every 
one's  Experience,  but  very  fliockins;  and 
D  3  cffcnfivq 
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ofFenfive  to  Reafojj,  and  at  once  puts  an  end 
to  all  Ufe  of  Thought  and  RefleBion. 

Now  to  apply  what  hath  been  difcourf- 
ed  to  the  Purpole  it  was  intended  for:  No 
one  can  To  much  as  fufpedt  or  imagine,  that 
the  Scfifcs  do  any  of  them  perceive  the  Sig- 
nificancies  or  Meanings  and  Importances  of 
their  own  Objecfts ;  or  can  deny  that  fuch  a 
Difcernment  and  Apprehenlion  is  an  Adl  of 
Reafon  and  Under /landing.  And  confequent- 
ly  Senfe^  tho'  it  muft  be  allowed  to  perceive 
thofc  Things  which  are  Objedls  of  Reafon 
and  Under  [landings  yet  it  does  not  for  all  that 
underjiand  them,  or  it  does  not  perceive 
what  is  intelligible  in  them,  confldered  as 
intelligible.  'Tis  evident  therefore  that  the 
Ufe  and  Office  of  the  Senfes,  in  an  intelli- 
gent Being,  is,  as  was  faid  in  the  Beginning, 
no  more  than  to  exhibit  or  reprefent  to  it 
the  Forms  and  Appearances  of  corporeal 
Beings  and  Exigences.  And  for  the  Feafi- 
blenefs  hereof,  or  the  Poffibility  of  their 
doing  this,  without  underftanding  any  thing 
of  their  own  Perceptions,  it  may  I  think 
be  thus,  plainly  and  appofitely  enough,  il- 
luftrated  and  fet  forth.  A  Man  (as  is  eafy 
to  fuppofe)  may  be  able  to  read  and  pro- 
nounce 
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nounce  the  Words  of  a  Language  he  knows 
nothing  of,  fo  well,  that  another  skilled  in 
the  Language  can  underfland'  the  true 
Senfe  and  Meaning  of  what  he  reads  to 
him.  'Tis  in  fuch  like  Sort  or  Manner,  that 
the  Senfes  perceive  and  rcprefcnt  their  Ob- 
jeds  to  the  Mind :  They  do  not  undcrjland 
the  Meanings  of  their  own  Perceptions  and 
Reprefentations :  but  the  M'uid  or  Under- 
fianding  knows  and  perceives  their  Mean- 
ings; or  knows  the  Utterance  of  the 
Senfes^  tho'  they  themfclves  do  not  un- 
derfland a  Word  or  Syllable  of  w^hat  they 
utter. 

To  argue  likewife  from  the  Incapacity  of 
Senfe^  for  Abftradling,  Comparing,  and  Re- 
fiefting ;  which  are  Ads  of  the  Mind  that 
have  a  Tendency  to  rational  and  intelledual 
Knowledge,  tho'  they  be  not  adually  fuch 
Knowledge;  and,  from  their  refpedive Ufes 
and  Qualifications,  are  abfolutely  requifite 
to  the  knowing  and  undcrftanding  of 
Things. 

By  ahftra5ling^  I  do  not  mean  generalize 
ing,  or  ranking  things  into  Kinds  and 
Sorts,  (for  this  may  well  enough  be  refer'd 
to  the  Power  of  Refledion)  but  no  more 
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than  noting  or  obferving  feparately  and  di- 
ftindly  the  feveral  Exigences  that  arc  found 
in  diverfe  Obie<fls,  or  that  meet  together  in 
one  ard  the  lame  thing.  Now  it  is  not  to 
be  ferioufly  thought  or  imagined  that  the 
Si'rbty  the  mofl  acute  and  bufy  of  our 
Senfes,  does,  in  viewing  a  Globe  of  Brafs, 
perceive  its  round  Form  or  Shape  to  be  one 
Thing,  and  its  fliining  yellow  Colour,  an- 
other, of  a  different  Kind  and  Nature  from 
it.  The  Senfes  (no:  to  be  over-awed  by  the 
great  Authority  of  fome  pf  their  ze;ilous 
Patrons  and  Advocates,  but  to  fpeak  the 
Truth  freely  and  impartially,  and  without 
difguifing  or,  as  we  fay,  mincing  the  Mat- 
ter) are  never  good  at  perceiving  any  thing 
alone,  or  by  it  fclf,  but  when  they  are  af- 
fe6ted  by  it  j  and  what  does  not  affedt  them, 
they  fcarce  ever  mind  or  take  any  notice  of, 
and  fo  it  very  often  entirely  efcapes  their 
Knowledge,  and  is  as  much  without  their 
Cognifance  as  if  it  had  never  come  before 
them.  The  Sight,  for  inftance,  is  mofl 
affeded  with  Colour,  and  very  rarely  takes 
notice  of  the  Form,  or  S^afie  of  a  thing, 
becaufe  it  docs  not  affedl  it.  Whereas 
|:he  Form  is  by  the  Mind  and  Uriiierftandijij^ 
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much  more  heeded  and  regarded,  as  being 
far  more  confiderable  to  it  than  Co/our.  So 
that  the  Sight  (were  it  capable  of  diflinr 
guifhing  at  all)  would  find  a  greater  Differ- 
ence between  a  6Iue  Globe,  and  a  yellow  one, 
than  between  a  Cube^  and  a  Globe^  that 
were  both  of  the  fame  Colour.  And  fo 
likewife  the  Touch  would  find  a  greater 
Difl^srence  between  two  Globes,  one  of 
which  was  hot^  the  other  cold^  than  be- 
tween the  Shapes  of  a  Cube  and  a  Globe^ 
becaufe  more  affcdted  by  Heat  and  Cold^ 
than  by  Shape  or  Figure,  Jet  the  Difference 
of  the  Figures  be  never  fo  great.  And  \% 
is  true  in  Fad  and  Experience,  that  in  a- 
bundance  of  Inflances  we  take  Notice  of 
the  fliining  and  glaring  Colours  of  Bodies, 
vyithout  ever  minding  or  obferving  their 
Shapes  and  Figures ;  which  is,  when  Senfe 
does  as  it  were  a(fl  alone,  or  as  tho'  we  per- 
ceived like  mere  Animals,  without  making 
ufe  of  our  difcerning  Faculty.  But  to 
return  to  the  Bufinefs  in  hand  ^  There  is 
no  arriving  at  the  Knowledge  or  Under- 
(landing  of  any  thing  perceived  by  Senfe^ 
(or  indeed  of  any  thing  elfe)  but  by  con- 
fjdering  it  as  a  particular  Exigence,  which 
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is  what  is  here  meant  by  AhjiraBion,  And 
This  is  a  Confideration  or  Thought  which 
I  believe  no  one  will  offer  to  afcribe  to  any 
of  the  Serjfes.  AbftraBion^  I  fay,  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  the  framing  any  No- 
tion or  Conception  about  any  thing  what- 
ever ;  it  being  impoflible  to  know  what 
any  thing  is,  or  to  have  any  Underftand- 
ing  or  Apprehenfion  of  its  Nature,  with- 
out regarding  and  confidering  it  abftracl- 
\y  and  feparately  from  every  thing  elfe. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  do  not  confider 
the  Figure  of  a  Globe,  abftradly  from  the 
Subjiance  of  which  it  confifts,  as  whether 
of  Brafs,  Stone,  or  Wood ;  and  from  its  Co- 
lour, as  whether  blue,  yellow,  or  white  ;  we 
can  never  know  the  Nature  or  EfTence  of 
this  Figure,  or  be  able  to  make  it  the  fub- 
je6t  Matter  of  our  Thought  and  Contem- 
plation. But  perhaps  there  is  no  Inftance 
whatever  that  will  better  declare  the  Ufe- 
fiilnefs  and  Neceffity  of  AbfiraBion,  in  or- 
der to  the  knowing  and  difcerning  rightly 
the  Effence  of  a  thing,  than  That  of  a 
Tune ;  which  to  appearance  may  be  io 
varied  and  diverfified  in  its  Modulations, 
by  the  different  Manners  of  Performance, 

or 
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or  by  only  playing  it  on  Inftruments  of  fe- 
veral  Kinds,  as  a  Flute,  and  a  Harpfichord, 
that  a  Man,  who  has  not  a  pretty  good 
Ear,  will  fcarce  be  able  to  know  it  to  be 
the  Same.  From  which  it  is  plain  that 
the  Ear^  or  Auditive  Faculty,  tho'  it  per- 
ceives Sounds^  does  not  perceive  Melody  or 
Harmony ;  and  that  when  it  hears  ever  fo 
well  all  the  particular  Sounds,  or  the  feve- 
ral  Notes  of  a  Tune,  it  does  not  for  al! 
that  know  or  underftand  any  thing  of  its 
Nature,  or  it  does  not  know  a  Tune  to  be 
a  Tune. 

As  Senfe  does  not  abfiraB^  fo  neither 
does  it  compare ;  and  without  Comparing  it 
is  plainly  impofllble  to  difcover  any  Rela- 
tion whatever  ;  or  indeed  the  Difference  of 
any  one  Thing  from  another:  fo  that  if  the 
Senfes  do  not  compare^  they  can  in  truth 
difcern  no  manner  of  Diftindion  in  their 
Objedls :  but  the  things  which  are  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  Mind  or  Vnderftanding^  are 
to  Them  only  fo  many  naked  Appearances, 
without  their  having  any  Knowledge  or  Dif- 
cernment  of  their  Difference.  For  to  di- 
ftinguifli  between  any  two  things,  in  an  in- 
tellectual Manner,   or  fo  as  to  have  any 
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true  Knowledge  or  Notion  of  their  Differ- 
ence, it  is  requilite,  after  having  firft  per- 
ceived them,  to  feparate  them  in  the  Mind, 
or  to  conlider  them  feparately,  which  is 
AbJlraBion ;  and  then  to  compare  them  to- 
gether ;  which  are  Operations  that  no  one 
can  think  any  of  the  Senfa  capable  of. 
And  as  in  diftinguifhing  things,  fo  in  dis- 
cerning their  Relations,  it  is  neceflary  to 
abfiraB  and  compare;  tho'  in  the  latter, 
thefe  two  Ads  are,  generally  fpeaking,  more 
taken  notice  of,  becaufe  more  exprefs  and 
formal.  The  Senfes^  as  every  one's  Expe- 
rience may  fatisfy  him,  are,  in  comparing, 
made  ufe  of  only  as  Inllruments  to  fhew 
and  difcover  to  us  the  Jenfible  Appearances, 
of  the  Things  we  have  a  Mind  to  compare 
together.  When  we  would  compare,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  two  Hands ;  we  firft  look  at  one, 
and  then  at  the  other:  whereupon,  bear- 
ing in  our  Mind  xh&fenfible  Appearance  of 
each,  we  compare  them  together,  or  mu- 
tually one  with  the  other.  In  which,  there- 
fore, tho'  the  ^tght  difcovers  to  us  that  one 
Hand  hath  the  Appearance  of  fuch  a  Size 
or  Magnitude,  and  fuch  a  Make  or  Fafhi- 
pi^,  and  fuch  a  Colour  j   and  fo  likewife 
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fliews  the  fame  thing  of  the  other  Hand ; 
yet  the  Sight  does  not  difcover  to  us  their 
Relation,  which  is  the  Refemblance  of  the 
two  Hands,  in  Size,  Make,  and  Colour: 
becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  it  ferves  no  otherwife 
than  as  an  Inftrument  which  we  employ 
and  make  ufe  of,  to  fhew  us  the  Things  we 
intend  to  compare  together  ;  in  like  manner 
as  a  Meafure  is  made  ufe  of,  in  applying  it 
to  two  Magnitudes  or  Dimenfion«,  which 
we  have  a  mind  to  compare  with  one  ano- 
ther ;  or  a  Ballance,  when  we  would  weigh 
one  Body  againll  another.  And  yet  (agree- 
ably to  what  hath  been  noted)  'tis  cuftoma- 
ry,  nay  it  is  almoft  our  conftant  Phrafe  and 
familiar  way  of  exprefling  our  real 
Thoughts  and  Sentiment  of  the  Matter,  to 
fay,  that  we  fee  with  our  Eyes  the  Refem- 
blances  of  things,  or  the  Equality  of  two 
Magnitudes  which  are  near  enough  to  one 
another  to  be  compared  together  :  Tho',  as 
I  am  apt  to  believe,  no  one  would  venture 
to  fay,  that  he  compares  with  his  Eyes  or 
Faculty  of  Sight.  We  are  therefore  oblig- 
ed from  the  Force  of  this  Argument,  viz. 
That  the  Senfes  do  not  compare ,  to  acknow^ 
ledge,   that  they  are  utterly  incapable  of 
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difcovering  or  difcerning  any  Relation  what- 
ever. 

And  feeing  there  is  hardly  any  intelle- 
ftual  A(5l  that  carries,  as  I  may  fay,  lefs  of 
Vnderjianding  in  it,  or  that  feems  fo  little 
removed  from  Senfe,  as  the  Difcernment  of 
Similitude,  and  Equality  ;  we  have  hence 
(as  I  may  take  Occafion  to  obferve)  a  plain 
and  inconteftable  Proof  that  Brutes  are  not 
Intelligent.  For  to  pafs  by  Equality,  which 
relates  to  Magnitude  and  Proportion,  and  fo 
feems  the  higher  Notion  of  the  two  j  we 
do  not  find  that  any  Brute  is  Senfible  or 
takes  the  leaft  Notice  of  a  Refemblance  of 
any  kind :  Tho'  fometimes,  as  one  would 
imagine,  they  have  fome  Reafon,  and  it 
behoves  them,  to  do  it:  as  when  Birds 
peck'd  at  Apelless  painted  Grapes,  and 
Bulls  grew  enamoured,  as  Hiftory  tells  us, 
of  a  Brazen  Statue  of  a  Cow  in  Egypt, 
Shew  a  Dog  the  lineft  Statue  in  the  World» 
that  feems  to  breathe  and  be  alive,  and  he 
will  not  regard  it  as  a  Refemblance.  He 
may  indeed  look  at  fuch  a  Statue,  as  if  he 
were  deceived  by  it  :  But  Brutes  make  no 
Difcrimination  between  Appearance,  and 
Reality.  If  a  Dog  does  not  fancy  the  Sta- 
tue 
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tue  of  a  Man,  to  be  a  Man,  or  to  bring 
the  Matter  more  clofe  and  home  to  him, 
the  Statue  of  his  Mafler,  to  be  his  Mafter, 
he  regards  it  no  otherwife  than  he  would 
do  any  common  Mafs  of  Stone  or  Brafs> 
that  had  no  fuch  Refemblance  carved  on  it. 
He  will,  according  to  the  Fable  in  ^fop, 
'  let  go  the  Siibjia7ice,  for  the  Shadow  or  Re- 
fembla?ice'.  But  the  learned  Mythologift  fays 
nothing  of  his  ever  difcovering  the  fond 
Error  and  Miftake  he  had  been  guilty  of. 
For  however  Brutes  are  introduced  by  this 
equally  diverting  and  irLftrud:ive  Moraliil, 
as  Difcourfing  and  Adting  like  Rational  Be- 
ings j  yet  it  would  have  been  abfurd  and 
incongruous  to  the  lafl:  degree,  that  a  Brute, 
Adling  and  Behaving  like  it  felf,  fhould  at 
the  fame  time  be  reprefented  as  having 
Reaforiy  or  making  ufe  of  T'hought  and  Re- 
Jk^ion. 

Now  feeing  that  the  Natures  of  Things 
confidered  in  themfelves,  and  their  Relati- 
ons to  one  another,  do  comprehend  what- 
ever is  to  be  known  and  underftood  of 
them  J  and  there  is  no  apprehending  the 
Nature  of  a  Thing,  without  confidering 
it  abjira^edh  from  every  Thing  elfe  j  and  it 
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is  impoflible  to  difcover  or  difcern  the  Rela- 
tions of  Things,  any  otherwife  than  by 
Comparing  the  Things  related  together ;  and 
forafmuch  as  Senfe  does  neither  AbjlraBy 
nor  Compare  \  it  is  undeniably  confequent 
hereupon,  that  ^enfe  does  not  Underjland^ 
or  does  not  perceive  any  Thing  that  is  In- 
telligible^  as  Intelligibley  in  the  Obje<fts  of  its 
Perception.  What  doth  generally  inclinel 
and  induce  moft  People  to  fancy  that,  ini 
Seeing  with  their  Eye^  the  Things  they 
Underftand,  it  is,  with  their  Eyes  or  Senfe 
of  Seeing,  they  Underfland  them,  is  per-' 
haps,  becaufe  our  Intelledhial  Notions  and 
Conceptions  do  often  fo  immediately  ac- 
company our  Senfitive  Perceptions,  or  fol- 
low them  fo  clofe  and  quick,  that  we  are 
apt  to  fancy  and  imagine,  that  our  Adl  of 
Seeing,  and  Underjiandi?ig,  is  but  one  and 
the  fame  Ad:.  Whereas,  to  any  one  that 
will  but  a  little  Conlider  and  Refleft,  there 
will  appear  a  wide  and  vaft  Difference,  be- 
tween perceiving  with  our  Eyes,  or  other 
Senfes,  the  Things  that  are  intelligible,  and 
perceiving  their  Intelligibility,  which  is 
Underftanding  them  :  Between  Perceiving, 
for  inftance.  That  Thing  which  is  a  Pro- 
perty 
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perty  or  Quality,  and  Perceiving  or  Ap- 
prehending it  to  be  a  Quality:  Between 
Perceiving  the  Things  that  are  related,  and 
Perceiving  or  Difcerning  their  Relations. 
And  if  there  be  fuch  a  Difference,  then 
it  is  certain  that,  in  afcribing  Underjiand" 
ing  to  Senfe^  w^e  commit  as  great  an  Ab- 
furdity,  as  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  Sight  to 
hear  Sounds,  or  the  Fancy  and  Imagination 
to  have  Judgment,  or  Prudence  and  Dif- 
cretion. 

The  laft  Ad  of  the  Mind  I  mentioned, 
as  requifite  to  Intelledtual  Knowledge,  (tho* 
it  be  not  always  or  continually  fo,  but  on- 
ly in  fome  Cafes,  or  on  fome  Occafions)  is 
Refle5lion ;  an  Argument  which,  after  what 
hath  been  faid,  may  feem  fuperfluous ;  how- 
ever let  it  be  thrown  in,  ex  abundanti.  See- 
ing that  Senfe,  as  we  very  well  know,  is 
incapable  of  Refledting,  it  can  therefore 
have  no  Knowledge  that  proceeds  from  Re- 
jieBion,  or  is  no  other  wife  to  be  acquir- 
ed than  by  it.  Among  innumerable  In- 
ftances  of  the  Neceflity  there  is  of  Reflect- 
ing, efpecially  to  know  the  Reafon  or  Caufe 
of  a  Thing,  I  fhall  pitch  only  upon  one, 
that  is  feemingly  very  obvious  to  Senfe.     I^ 
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is  the  Interception  of  Light  caufed  by  an 
Opake  Body  flanding  before  it,  or  its  being 
between  the  luminous  Body,  and  us.  Now 
'tis  impoflible  to  know  that  the  Opake  Bo- 
dy intercepts  the  Light,  without  fecretly 
Refledting,  that  if  there  were  no  fuch  Bo- 
dy before  it,  there  would  be  no  Intercep- 
tion of  Light.  And  fince  the  Eye  or  Senfe 
of  Seeing  docs  not,  as  we  are  very  certain, 
make  this  Refle<5tion,  it  undeniably  follows 
that  it  has  no  Notion  or  Knowledge  of 
what  is  meant  by  Interception,  or  the 
Caufe  of  fuch  hindrance  of  Light. 

Befides  thefe  Arguments,  there  are  yet 
two  more  I  fhall  mention,  which  I  believe, 
upon  Examination,  will  appear  to  be  tho- 
roughly Evi6tive  and  indeed  Demonftrative, 
that  Se?ije  is  incapable  of  Underjlanding. 

The  firft  is,  that  Senfe  is  not  Confcious^ 
or,  which  fignifies  alike  to  our  Purpofe, 
that  the  Soul  is  not  Confcious  by  its  having 
Senfe,  or  from  its  Senfitive  Endowments : 
and  which  I  (hall  firfl  prove,  before  I  make 
my  Ufe  of  it.  That  no  one  of  the  Senfes 
is  privy  to,  or  hath  any  Manner  of  Know- 
ledge of  the  Perceptions  of  any  other  Senfe, 
is  moft  certain  and  unqueilionable.     And 
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feeing  it  is  undoubtedly  one  and  the  fame 
Confcioufnefs  which  difcerns  and  takes  Cog- 
nifance  of  the  Perceptions  of  all  the  feveral 
Senfes,  as  it  does  of  the  Adls  of  Under- 
ftanding,  Imagining,  Remembring,  (Sc, 
it  undeniably  follows  that  the  Senfes,  which 
are  ignorant  of  one  another's  Perceptions, 
are  none  of  them  Confcious  of  their  own 
particular  Perceptions  ;  or  they  do  not 
Confciouily  know  that  they  Perceive  at  all, 
or  that  the  Things  which  they  perceive  are 
perceived  by  themfelves :  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Soul  is  not  Confcious  of  its  Senfitive  Per- 
ceptions, from  the  Endowment  of  Senfe- 
And  from  which  it  follows  that  the  Soul 
cannot,  merely  as  Senfible,  take  Cogni- 
fance  of  any  Thing  it  perceives,  as  its  Ob- 
ject :  for  unlefs  I  confider  and  regard  my 
Perception,  as  my  own  Perception,  or  the 
Thing  perceived,  as  perceived  by  my  felf, 
(which  to  do,  is  the  proper  Adl  of  Con- 
fcioufnefs) 'tis  plainly  impoffible  that  I 
fhould  confider  it  at  all,  as  an  Obje(5t,  or 
have  any  Notion  or  Apprehenfion  of  it,  as 
fuch.  And  it  is  as  clear  as  the  Day,  that, 
without  Confidering  or  Regarding  theThing 
perceived,  as  an  Objedl,  'tis  utterly  impof- 
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fible  to  have  any  Knowledge  or  Underftan  cl- 
ing of  its  Nature,  or  indeed  that  the  Mind 
{hould  in  any  wife  be  able  to  employ  its 
Thinking  Faculties  about  it.  Now  fince 
the  Mind  or  Soul,  as  it  is  endued  with  Senfe, 
is  not  Confcious;  and  confequently,  as  Sen- 
fible  only,  cannot  confider  or  regard  any 
Thing  as  its  Objed,  it  undeniably  follows 
that,  in  the  pure,  naked,  and  fimple  Adt 
of  Senfithe  Perception,  it  cannot  Know  or 
Undcrftand  any  Thing.  'Tis  manifeft  there- 
fore that  Senfe  is,  in  its  very  Nature,  Unitt- 
teUigent^  and  utterly  incapable  of  Under- 
Jianding. 

Another  Argument  to  prove  the  fame,  is 
the  Impoflibility  that  a  Faculty  or  Power, 
which  a6ts  purely  by  the  Help  and  Media- 
tion of  an  Organ,  and  cannot  be  exerted 
or  put  forth  into  Ad,  without  one,  and 
that  docs  nothing  elfe  but  Perceive  (which 
we  very  well  know  to  be  the  Cafe  of  the 
Senfes)  fhould,  in  its  adl  of  perceiving,  Un- 
derftand  what  it  perceives.  For,  in  per- 
ceiving by  an  Organ,  it  can  perceive  no- 
thing more,  or  any  otherwife,  than  the  Or- 
gan itfelf  would  perceive,  fuppofing  it  had 
a  power  of  Perceiving.  And  fuch  a  Per- 
ception 
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ception  can  amount  to  no  more  than  per- 
ceiving the  Appearance  of  an  Objed,  con- 
fidered  fimply  and  merely  as  an  Appearance, 
As  if  the  Eye,  which  is  an  Organ,  could 
perceive  Colours,  its  Perception  of  them 
would  be  of  fo  many  naked  Appearances, 
and  nothing  bcfides.  And  as  muft  be  al- 
lowed, the  bare  Perception  of  an  Appear- 
ance cannot  include  or  involve  in  it  any 
Intelledual  Notion,  as  Caufe,  Property^ 
JVhole^  Part^  and  the  like;  no  nor  fo  much 
as  the  Notion  or  Conception  of  an  Exigen- 
cy, which  only  imports  in  general,  that 
the  Thing  perceived  does  exilt  and  hath  a 
Being,  tho'  we  know  not  what  it  is,  or  do 
not  underftand  its  Nature :  for  even  fuch 
a  Conception  is  fuperadding  fomething  to 
the  Perception  of  an  Appearance.  So  that 
confider  a  Perception^  without  any  Intelle- 
dlual  Notion,  or  any  Thought  whatfoever 
which  the  Mind  has  about  it;  and  what 
remains,  is  a  bare  Appearance^  or  mere 
Phenomenon^  as  the  Notation  of  the  word 
feems  to  import,  and  in  which  Senfe  it  is 
moil:  commonly  ufcd.  And,  as  may  not  be  un- 
fitting to  mention,  there  are  frequent  and 
continual  Inftances  of  our  perceiving  the* 
E  3  Appear- 
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Appearances  of  Objeds,  without  having 
any  intelle(fhial  Notion  of  theni,  efpecially 
when  our  Thoughts  are  otherwife  attentive- 
ly employed  and  engaged.  As  in  Reading  or 
Writing,  tho'  we  fee  very  well  the  Whitenefs 
of  the  Paper,  yet  it  is  then  nothing  elfe 
but  an  Appearance:  for  we  do  not  at  all 
confider  it  as  an  Accident  or  Quality  belong- 
in  to  the  Paper ;  nor  does  it  enter  into  our 
Mind,  tho'  the  more  obvious  Confideration 
of  the  Two,  that  its  Whitenefs  makes  us  fee 
the  Letters,  which  are  Black,  the  better. 
And  as  to  our  Senfations  of  T'afting  and 
Smelling,  and  even  oi Feeling,  they  are,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  nothing  elfe  but  Appearan- 
ces, there  being  rarely  any  intellecflual  No- 
tion which  ever  accompanies  them,  unlefs 
when  we  purpofely  refiedt  on  them.  And 
^o  likewife,  but  ftill  more  plainly,  in  our 
Perceptions  of  Hearing ;  for  it  is  only  by 
our  being  accuftomed  to  fee  or  feel  fonorous 
Bodies,  that  Sounds  are  ever  conceived  or 
thought  by  us,  to  be  ^alities  or  Accidents^ 
Now  feeing  that  the  Senfes,  as  they  perceive 
only  by  the  help  and  mediation  of  Organs, 
can  (as  was  faid)  perceive  nothing  more 
^an  the  Organs  themfelves  would  perceive, 

fuppofing 
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fuppofing  they  had  a  Power  of  Perceiving, 
which  is  only  an  Appearance,  and  nothing 
befides,  and  the  bare  Perception  of  an  Ap- 
pearance  hath  nothing  IntelleBiial  in  it  j  it 
follows  that  the  Senfes^  in  Perceiving,  which 
is  their  proper  and  fole  Adl,  neither  do  nor 
can  JJnderJiand  what  i\i^  perceive. 

I  {hall  conclude  with  the  Inflance  of  a 
Fadt,  which  will  be  found  to  illuftrate  and 
confirm  all  that  hath  been  faid.  The  M/W, 
in  contemplating  or  confidering  anyfenfible 
Objecft,  or  in  perufing,  as  I  may  call  it,  fuch 
an  Objecft  with  its  Underjlanding,  when  or 
tho'  immediately  prefent  to  Seftfe,  wholly 
neglects  and  over-looks  the  Senfation  itfelf 
or  Senfitive  Perception  of  it ;  the  Appearance 
of  the  thing  perceived,  as  it  affords  Matter 
and  Occafion  for  Thought  and  RefeHion,  be- 
ing That  alone  which  it  is  intent  upon, 
without  having  any  the  leaft  regard  to  the 
A<£t  of  perceiving  it  by  Senfe.  For  as  in 
looking  attentively  at  our  Image  in  a  Mir- 
rour,  we  think  of  nothing  but  what  we  fee, 
and  never  copfider  the  Refledlion  of  the 
Glafs  which  reprefents  it  to  us ;  in  like 
manner  the  Mind,  in  contemplating  fenfi- 
ble  Objedts,  regards  only  their  Fdrms,  and 
E  4  Appearances^ 
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Appearances,  as  Things  worthy  of  its  At- 
tention and  Obfervation :  But  the  Perception 
of  them  by  Senfe  is  no  part  of  its  Conli- 
deration,  but  pafles  without  being  heeded 
or  regarded,  or  having  any  the  leall  notice 
taken  of  it.  And  which  fcarce  ever  hap- 
pens to  be  otherwife ;  unlefs  either,  when 
the  Objedl  is  fo  exceeding  fine  and  minute 
that  we  are  fain  to  exert  and  ftrain  our  per- 
ceptive Powers,  in  order  to  difcern  it  the 
better,  or  difcover  fomewhat  which  might 
elfe  efcape  our  Notice  and  Obfervation  ;  or 
when  it  makes  fuch  an  Impreflion  on  the 
Organs  of  Senfe  as  renders  the  Senfation 
either  pleafing  or  ungrateful,  and  fo  obliges 
us  to  take  notice  of  the  Senfation,  whether 
we  will  or  no;  or  elfe,  when  we  find  the 
Organs  to  be  difordered,  and  that  we  do 
not  perceive  by  them  fo  well  as  ufjally:  In 
all  other  Cafes  and  Inftances,  we  do,  I  be- 
lieve, regard  only  the  Objedls  or  Things 
perceived,  and  not  the  Perception  of  them 
by  our  Senfes.  And  from  which  the  two 
following  Inferences  are  very  eafily  and 
plainly  deducible. 

One  is,  that  Senfe  ferves  only  as  an  In- 
firument.  for  in  making  Ufe  of  any  Inilru- 

ment. 
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ment,  Tool,  or  Machine,  we  feldom  or 
never,  unlefs  when  we  have  fome  Diftruft 
or  Sufpicion  of  its  not  performing  rightly, 
obferve  or  take  Notice  of  its  Operation,  or 
the  Manner  thereof,  but  only  mind  the  Per- 
formance it  felf,  or  what  is  done  "by  it : 
as  in  the  Inftance  but  now  mentioned  (by 
way  of  Simile)  of  aMirrour;  and  which 
being  appofite  enough  to  our  Purpofe,  we 
need  not  give  any  befides. 

Another  Inference  is,  that  the  Perception. 
of  Senfe  cannot  be  intelledlual.  For  it  is 
not  poffible  to  know  or  underftand  any 
thing  rightly,  or  indeed  to  have  any  fort  of 
Thought  or  Apprehenlion  about  it,  with- 
out regarding  our  Knowledge  and  Notion 
of  it,  as  the  Adt  of  our  Mind,  or  of  that 
Faculty  by  which  we  acquire  an  intellectual 
Knowledge  of  things ;  and  without  having 
continually  an  Eye  to  its  Truth  and  Juft- 
nefs,  confidered  as  the  Work  and  Perform- 
ance (as  I  may  fo  call  it)  of  our  Faculty 
of  Underftanding. 

By  way  of  Scholium,    or  Remark   and 

Annotation  upon  what  hath  been  difcourf- 

ed,  (as  it  may  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  our  pre- 

fent  Defign)  I  fhall  lay  down  and  endca- 

f  vour 
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vour  to  make  good  the  following  Propofi- 
tion,  'viz.  That  "  there  is  a  twofold  Know- 
"  ledge  of  corporeal  Beings  and  Exiflen- 
"  ces ;  one  Senfitivey  the  other  JfitelleBual, 
**  which  do  together  make  up  all  the 
"  Knowledge  the  Mind  hath  of  fuch  Ob- 
''  jeds. 

I  chufe  to  call  that  Knowledge  which 
proceeds   from  Senfe^  and  is  originally  ow- 
ing to  it,  Senfithe,   rather  than  Ideal,  or 
the  Perception  of  the  Ideas  of  fenfible  Ob- 
jects.    For  I   cannot  apprehend  why  we 
fhould  make  ufc  of  the  Term  Idea,  which 
fignifies  nothing  more  in  the  cafe  than  an 
Image  or  Copy,  when  we  may  as  well  men- 
tion and  have  Recourfe  to  the  original  Per- 
ception from  which  it  was  entirely  bor- 
rowed and  taken,  and  to  which  it  necef- 
farily    refers  for  whatever  is  in   it.     It  is> 
true,  that  when  Senfe  does  not  a£fy  or  the 
Objed  is  not  prefent  to  it,  we  make  ufe 
(as  we  are  obliged  to  do)  of  the  Idea  in  its 
flead.    But  the  original  or  primary  Know- 
ledge  was  queftionlefs   Senjitive;  and  un- 
Icfs  underftood  and  allowed  to  be  fo,  there 
is  no  making  any  thing  of  Idea,  and  the 
Word  is  an  empty  Sound,  without  having 

any 
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any  Meaning  or  Importance  in  it.  Nay, 
'tis  certain  that  in  making  ufe  of  an  I- 
dea^  we  always  Mean  and  Intend  the  Ob» 
je(ft  it  felf  which  it  reprefents,  as  if  we 
immediately  perceived  it  by  any  of  our 
Senfes. 

There  is,  I  fay,  a  two-fold  Knowledge 
of  Corporeal  Beings  or  Exigences :  One 
Sen/it  he  ^  which  is  the  Perception  and  Cog- 
nifance  of  that  Appearance  which  fuch 
an  Objedt  has  to  Senfe  :  The  other  /«- 
telle^ualy  which  is  always  fome  Thought 
or  Notion  concerning  it,  and  which  is 
applicable,  or  the  Mind  thinks  applica- 
ble to  it ;  Or  it  is,  when  right  and  pro- 
per, what  the  Mind,  in  the  due  ufe  of  its 
Reafon  and  Underflanding,  ought  to  Think 
of  it.  Ex.  gr.  The  Knowledge  of  the 
Hand,  by  Senfey  is  its  particular  Make  and 
Faihion,  the  feveral  Parts  of  which  it  con- 
lifts,  their  being  folid,  jointed,  flexible, 
(^c.  And  the  IfitelleBual  Knowledge  of 
the  Hand  is  this  Thought  or  Notion  a- 
bout  it  ;  That  it  is  proper  and  commodi- 
ous for  the  feveral  Ufes  it  is  put  to;  or  that 
it  is  ferviceable  to  Man  its  Owner,  as  a 
natural  Inflrument,    which  may  be  either 

made 
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made  ufe  of  alone,  or  whereby  to  employ 
and  make  ufe  of  other  Inflruments  called 
Artificial. 

Senjitive  Perception^  or  the  fenfible  Ap- 
pearance of  an  Object,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Matter  of  our  Knowledge  j  and  the  Thought 
or  Notion  applicable  to  it,  is  the  Form 
of  our  Knowledge  \  and  by  which  alone 
it  is,  ihar  the  Matter  or  fenfible  Appear- 
ance becomco.  Intelligible.  For  as  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as.  a  'thought ^  No- 
tion^  or  Concepion^  (unlefs  ir  ihoulcl  be  con- 
fidered  alone  and  abflradtly  in  it  felf } 
without  Perception^  or  an  Objed: ;  fo,  if 
we  take  from  Perception  the  Notion 
which  is  applicable,  or  actually  applied 
to  it,  what  ia  Perceived  is  no  more  Un- 
derflood,  nor  falls  under  the  Cognizance 
of  the  Underjianding^  than  if  it  were  not 
perceived  at  all.  It  is  like  a  Carcafs  or 
dead  Body,  without  having  a  Soul  to 
adtuate  and  inform  it.  And  tho'  parti- 
cular Exiilences  are  infinite,  whereas  our 
Notions  are  but  few,  yet  there  is  no  Ex- 
iflence  whatever,  but  what  fome  or  other 
of  our  Notions  is  applicable  to ;  and 
whereby  alone,   as  was  faid,    it  becomes 

Intelll^i^ 
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Intelligible.  V.gr.  There  is  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  efficient  Caufes,  and  every  one  of 
them  various,    or   with   fome-  Difference 
from  another :  But  if  v^^e  do  not  know^  or 
apprehend  them  to  be  fuch  Caufes,  that  is. 
Things  which  produce  Effects  or  Changet 
in  othfer  Things,  by  having  a  Power  which 
IS  proper  and  fufficient  to  produce  them. 
What    fignifies   it    to    our    Vnderjianding^ 
that  we  perceive  thofe   things  which  arc 
Caufes  ?  Or  what  Intellectual  Knowledge  is 
acquired  by  perceiving  them  ?    They  arc, 
in  fuch  cafe,    as  was    lately    mentioned, 
bare  Phenomena  5  and  we  underjiand  them 
no  more  by  perceiving  them,  than  a  piece 
of  Wax  underftands  the  Imprellion  that 
is  made  on  it,  or  a  Mirror  underflands  the 
Images  which  are  darted   upon    it.     For 
what  avails  Perception  in  the  cafe  ?  when, 
as  Experience  demonftrates,  any  Man,  tho* 
ever  fo  ignorant,  may  Perceive  Things  as 
well  as  the  greatefl  Philofopher,  and  yet, 
without  applying  his  Mind,  or  Power  of 
Intellectual  Difcernment  to  them,  may  re- 
main flill  as  ignorant  of  their  Natures,  as 
if  he  had  never   perceived   them  ;  or  as 
an  illiterate  Indian  would  be,    in  poring 
5  and 
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and  looking  over  all  the  Pages  of  every 
Book  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  from  attain- 
ing any  Knowledge  that  is  contained  in 
•chem.  That  Perception  is  neceflary  to 
Underjlanding^  as  being  the  Thing  or  Mat- 
ter which  is  to  be  underftood,  cannot  be 
doubted :  And  I  think  it  no  lefs  certain, 
that  a  thing  may  be  Perceived,  and  yet  not 
TJnderJiood. 

Now  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Knowledge, 
Senjiti've  and  Intellectual,  do  conftitute  and 
make  up  whatever  the  Mind  knows  or 
comprehends  of  Corporeal  Beings  and  Ex- 
iftences  3  there  being  nothing  more  or  fur- 
ther knowable  of  them,  than  their  Appear- 
cnces  to  Senfe,  and  what  the  Mind  thinks  or 
apprehends  of  fuch  Appearances.  However, 
tho*  they  are  two  Sorts  of  Knowledge  di- 
flind:  from  each  other,  yet  they  may  be 
confidered  together,  as  making  one  Com- 
pound which  confifts  of  them  Both  -,  as 
every  Body  perceived  by  us,  is  One,  tho*  it 
confifls  of  Matter  and  Forniy  which  are 
things  wholly  different  in  their  Natures. 
And  tho',  as  was  noted,  our  Notions  are 
but  fevv  in  Comparifon  of  their  Objed:s, 
yet  this  is  to  be  underftood  only  in  a  gene- 
ral 
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ral  Way  of  confidering  them :  for  every 
Notion  mufl  be  as  particular  as  the  Objedt 
it  concerns,  becaufe  the  particular  Nature 
of  any  Objed:  is  always  involved  in  the  No- 
tion which  is  applied  to  it,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Notion  mufl  indeed  be  as  par- 
ticular as  the  Objedt  of  it. 

For  the  Truth  of  this  Diftindlion  of  the 
Mind's  Knowledge  of  corporeal  Objeifts  and 
Exiflences,  viz.  ii\to  Senjltive  and  Intel- 
le6lual^  I  will  not  doubt  to  appeal  to  every 
Man's  Experience,  and  his  own  impartial 
Obfervationj  whether,  beiides  the  Power 
called  Senfe^  of  perceiving  Objeds  under 
fuch  and  fuch  external  Forms  and  Ap- 
pearances, he  does  not  find  within  him- 
felf  another  Faculty,  denominated  Under- 
Jianding,  which  fuggefts  and  imparts  to 
him  fuch  Thoughts  or  Notions  and  Appre- 
henfions,  as  appear  fuitable  and  applicable, 
or  which,  as  he  fuppofes  and  believes, 
ought  to  be  applied  and  afcribed  to  them  ? 
Or  whether  this  Faculty  of  Under/landing  (of 
which  he  is  continually  confcious)  does  not 
givehimto  know fomething  moreof  fenfibic 
Objecfts,  than  what  mere  Senfe  imparts  to 
him,  or  is  capable  of  making  him  know 

and 
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and  apprehend  of  them?  I  will  likewife 
appeal  to  any  Man's  Experience,  who  ever 
refleds  at  all  upon  what  pafTes  within  his 
own  Mind  in  the  Exercife  of  its  feveral 
Faculties,  Whether  he  does  not  difcern  this 
manifeft  Difference  between  Senjitive  Per^ 
ception  and  Notion,  viz.  That  in  the  Form- 
er there  is  never  any  Ufe  made  of,  or  the 
Icafl:  Occafion  for,  Confideration,  which  is 
an  Adi  of  the  Mind  wherein  it  does,  as  it 
were,  confult  and  advife  with  its  Reafon 
or  Faculty  of  Vnderjlanding.  Whereas 
there  is  always  Confideration  in  fome  De- 
gree or  other,  joined  along  with,  and  made 
life  of,  in  every  Thought  or  Notion  what- 
ever, it  being  impoffible  to  Think  or  have 
any  Notion,  without  having  the  AJj'ent  (as 
I  may  call  it)  of  the  JJnderJianding  to  it. 

And  as  a  further  Confirmation  of  the 
Truth  and  Juflnefs  of  this  Diflindlion  of 
Knowledge,  which  the  Mind  hath  of  Cor- 
poreal Objects,  into  Senjitive  and  Intel- 
lectual, I  will  appeal  to  that  Judgment 
and  Opinion  which  every  one  forms  to 
himfelf,  of  the  Truth  or  Falfhood,  Cer- 
tainty or  Uncertainty,  Perfedion  or  Im- 
perfedion  of  his  own  Knowledge  of  fuch 

'     Objects; 
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Objecfls:  not  doubting  but  that,  upon  con- 
fulting  his  own  Experience,  and  the  Con- 
cioufnefs  he  has  of  what  pafTes  within  his 
*Mind,  in  the  Exercife  of  thefe  two  Facul- 
ties of  Se?ife  and  Under  ft  andifig^  he  will 
find  it  to  be  as  follows,  or  not  materially 
different  from  it. 

When  a  Perception  is  true,  or  an  Object 
is  really  fuch  as  Senfe  reprefents  it:  And 
when  the  Mitid  hath  that  Notion  of  it 
which  is  properly  applicable  to  it ;  then  it 
hath  a  True  Knowledge  of  it.  But  when 
either  the  Pef-ception  is  wrong  and  errone- 
ous ;  or  altho'  it  fhould  be  right,  yet  if 
the  Mind's  Notion  is  not  properly  applica- 
ble to  it :  In  either  of  thefe  two  Cafes,  the 
Knowledge  of  it  is  falfe  and  miftaken. 
£r.  gr.  to  inftance  only  in  the  latter  Cafe ; 
fhould  any  one  think  that  Rxtention  and 
Body,  are  one  and  the  fame  thin^;  then, 
notwithftanding  the  Perception  of  Exten- 
Jion  fliould  be  true  and  right,  yet,  fuppof- 
ing  the  Notion  of  Samenefs  or  Indentity 
to  be  wrong  and  unapplicable  to  them  j  the 
Knowledge  of  Extention  would  be  falfe  and 
miflaken. 

P  When 
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"When  the  Mind  is  afTured  of  the  Truth 
and  Reality  of  a  Serifible  Appearance,  as 
fuppofe,  that  a  Diamond  is  hard :  And  is 
likewife  certain  that  Hardnefs  is  a  ^ality 
or  Property  of  this  Body,  and  not  its  very 
Subflancc;  then  is  the  Knowledge  of  it 
certain  and  free  from  all  Doubt:  So  far,  I 
mean,  as  Hardnefs  and  ^lality  do  concern 
it  i  for,  as  ought  to  be  noted,  there  may  be 
a  great  many  Notions  and  Conceptions  ap- 
plicable to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  upon 
feveral  Accounts,  or  for  diverfe  Refpedts 
and  Corifiderations  J  each  of  which  is  an 
IntclleBual  Knowledge  and  Apprehenfion  of 
fo  much  of  its  Nature,  as  it  properly  con- 
cerns, and  is  applicable  to.  But  when  the 
Mind  either  doubts,  whether  the  Appear- 
ance of  an  Ohjedl.to  Senfe  be  according  to  it? 
Truth  and  Reality,  as  fuppofe,  whether 
Colour  hath  a  real  Exiftence,  as  it  feems  to 
have  in  all  vifible  Objects :  Or  doubts  whe- 
ther the  Notion,  for  inftance,  of  Property 
or  ^tality  be  applicable,  or  what  ought 
to  be  afcribed  to  Colour  \  then  is  its  Know- 
ledge of  this  Senfible  Appearance  Doubtful 
and  Uncertain. 

And 
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And  laftly,  Were  every  thing  perceived 
of  a  corporeal  Being,  which  is  in  it,  or  be- 
longs to  it ;  as  the  feveral  Parts,  tho'  ever 
fo  minute,  of  which  it  confifts,  their  par- 
ticular Frame  and  Conftitution,  Order  and 
Difpofition,  with  whatever  befides  may 
ferve  to  make  it  that  Being  or  Thing  which 
it  is :  And  had  the  Mind  proper  and  juft 
Notions  of  tliem  all :  then  v/ould  its  Know- 
ledge be  perfect,  or  compleat  and  adequate : 
otherwife  imperfed,  or  fhort  and  defed:ive< 
It  need  not  be  faid,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
perfc6l  or  adequate  Knowledge  of  any  cor- 
poreal Being,  as  This ;  and  therefore  men- 
tioned only  by  way  of  Suppofal.  But  the 
Defe(ft  or  Inadequatenefs  of  our  Knowledge 
of  fuch  Beings,  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to 
our  Want  of  Faculties  proper  and  acute 
enough  to  perceive  all  that  is  requifite  iind 
needful  for  underftanding  their  feveral  Na- 
tures, or  whatever  in  them  is  properly  an 
Objedt  of  Intelledual  Knowledge  j  and 
which,  there  can  be  no  Doubt,  but  that 
every  individual  Thing  in  the  whole  World 
is.  For  had  we  fuch  Faculties,  the  Mind 
might  not  perhaps  defpair  of  apprehending, 
in  a  good  and  competent  Meafure  at  leail-/ 
F  ^  what- 
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whatever  Things  they  would  prefent  to  its 
View;  or  framing  fuch  Notions  and  Judg- 
ments of  the  Appearances  perceived,  as 
would  be  fatisfadory  to  its  Reafon,  and  give 
it  that  Contentment  which,  at  prefent,  it  in 
vain  feeks  for,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
Hopes  of  its  ever  finding.  For  the  Mind 
is  not  poor  and  fcanty  in  its  Notions  and 
Conceptions  J  nor  does  it  commonly  want 
Skill  to  ufe  and  apply  them  rightly  in  any 
Inflances  where  Senfe  does  not  fail  it,  or 
when  it  hath  proper  Matter  to  work  upon, 
and  to  employ  its  Thinking  Faculties  about. 


DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING     THE 

IMAGINATION. 

P-^^^VERY  one  knows  by  conti- 
^'jT^^  nual  Experience,  that  when 
^Rir''/^^     ^^  Objedt  of  Senfe  is  not  pre- 


^-^cf^-^^"^  fent,  or  tho'  he  do  not  im- 
mediately perceive  it,  as  in  the  ads  of  See- 
ing.  Feeling,  &c.  he  may  have  an  I- 
mage  or  Phantafm  of  it,  commonly  called 
Ideay  in  his  Mind,  which  he  can  contem- 
plate and  think  on  juft  as  he  did,  or  might 
have  done,  the  Original,  in  perceiving  it 
by  any  of  his  Senfes.  That  Faculty 
which  prefents  to  the  Mind's  view  the  I- 
pages  or  Ideas  of  external  fenfible  Ob- 
F  3  jea:s, 
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jed:s,    or  by  which  the  Mind   perceives 
them,  is  what  we  call  the  Imagi?iafioJt. 

The  Ufe  of  it  is  manifeft ;  for  it  is  a 
fort  o^  fecondary  or  fubji diary  Senfe,  which 
fupplies  the  room  of  the  Other,  and  does, 
as  it  were,  Adl  and  Officiate  in  its  ftead. 
And  feeing  it  is  but  one,  whereas  the  Sen- 
fes  are  tnanyy  it  is  therefore  in  refpedl  of 
them  like  a  common  Senje^  or  ferves  them 
as  their  general  Reprefentative.  But,  it 
ought  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  apt  in  time 
to  fade  and  decay,  our  Ideas  being  feldom, 
and  but  in  very  few  Inftances,  perfedb 
and  exadl  Reprefentations  of  the  Origi- 
nals from  whence  they  were   taken. 

But  the  Imagination  hath  however  this 
confiderable  advantage  over  Senfe,  that 
its  Objeds  are  always  ready  at  hand. 
For,  unlefs  when  our  Memory  fails  us, 
we  can  Imagine,  or  perceive  in  Idea, 
whatever  Objedts  or  Things  our  Senfes 
have  at  any  time  difcovered  to  us,  ac- 
cording as  we  pleafe,  and  as  long  as  wc 
have  a  Mind;  the  Ufe  and  Conveniency 
whereof  is  exceeding  great,  but  withal 
fo  obvious  to  every  one,  that  to  mention 
it  is  fufficient. 

And 
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And  feeing,  as  Experience  informs  us, 
the  fame  Notions  or  Conceptions  which 
we  had  of  Objeds,  in  perceiving  them 
by  our  Scnfes,  do  ufually  accompany  their 
Ideas,  or  for  the  moft  part  prefently  re- 
cur and  fpring  up  in  our  Minds,  the  Ima-y 
gination  is  of  vafi:  Benefit  and  Advantage 
on  this  Account.  For  being  able  to  Think 
of  the  Image  or  Pidture,  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  Original  were  prefent  before  us, 
we  can  make  ufe  of  all  our  paft  Know- 
ledge, and  at  any  time  beginning  where 
we  left  off,  can  proceed  onwards  in  our 
Enquiries,  or  Obfervations  and  Refled:ions: 
Tho'  generally  fpeaking,  for  the  Reafon 
we  mentioned,  it  is  more  idit  and  fatif- 
fadtory  to  contemplate  and  perufe  the  Ob^ 
jedi  it  felf,  than  its  Image  or  Idea. 

Altho',  in  perceiving  any  external  Ob- 
iecfl,  we  are  necelTarily  confined  to  that  pre- 
cife  Appearance  it  has  to  us,  in  the  Im- 
preflion  it  makes  on  the  Organs  of  Senfa- 
tion,  yet  the  cafe  is  otherwife  with  re- 
fpe<ft  to  our  Ideas.  For  without  having 
any  regard  to  the  Appearances  of  Things 
^^  the  time  of  their  being  perceived  by 
pur  Senfes,  we  can,    by  our  Imagination^ 

F  4  alter 
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alter  and  vary  them,  as  many  ways  as 
we  pleafe.  We  can,  for  inftance,  Imagine 
a  Body  to  be  much  greater  or  lefs  -, 
or  any  Quality  or  Power,  more  or  lefs 
forcible  and  intenfe,  as  we  have  a  Mind. 
We  can,  by  our  Imaginatiotj^  vary  the 
Shape  or  Figure  of  a  Thing  an  infinite 
number  of  Ways  j  tranfpofe  its  Parts ; 
fl.nd  change  its  Situation  and  Diftance, 
with  rcfpedt  to  other  Things  j  and  make 
different  Applicarions  of  Agents  to  Pa- 
tients, from  any  we  have  ever  {ttn  or 
obferved,  or  that  perhaps  arc  any  where 
to  be  found. 

And  hence  it  is  that  the  Imagination^ 
when  under  the  Conduct  and  Diredlion 
of  Reafon^  is  the  Inilrument  of  that  no- 
ble Faculty  of  the  Mind ,  called  In- 
vention.  For  tho'  we  often  give  the 
name  or  title  o{  Iwcention  to  a  new  Dif- 
covery,  or  the  finding  out  fomething  that 
was  not  known  before,  and  wherein  it  is 
not  neceifary,  at  leaft  alv/ays,  that  the 
Imagination  fliould  be  employed  ;  yet,  I 
fhink,  in  ftridnefs  the  Term  Invention  is 
moft  properly  applicable  to  fome  rational 
^ork  or  Performance,  which  is  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  from  any  thing  we  have  perceived 
by  our  Senfes.  Now  'tis  certain  that  in 
fuch  Inventions,  we  always  employ  and 
make  ufe  of  our  hnagination  ;  namely, 
hy  framing  in  our  Minds  an  Idea  diffe- 
rent from  any  fenfible  Appearance  :  which 
Idea  is  to  ferve  as  the  Model  or  Pattern 
of  what  is  afterwards  to  be  made  or  done 
according  to  it.  And  wherein  it  is  that 
I?i'ventio?i  differs  from  Imitaiion  when  ftricfl, 
or  without  any  Variation  from  the  Thing 
it  was  taken  and  copied  from  ;  for  in  This, 
the  fenfible  Objecl  is  the  Pattern  ;  as  in 
Invention  the  Idea  is  the  Pattern. 

The  Imagination^  tho'  fubjed:  to  the 
command  and  governance  of  Reafon^  cfpe- 
cially  when  the  Mind  doth  with  great 
Earneflnefs  and  Application  employ  it  for 
any  rational  End  or  Defign  ;  yet,  in  its 
ordinary  way  or  courfe  of  Adting,  it  takes 
its  Cue  and  Direction  from  Men's  natural 
Tempers  and  Complexions,  and  their  feve- 
ral  Difpofitions  and  Inclinations  i  and  by 
this  Means  becomes  as  different  and  va- 
rious as  Thefe  are.  So  that  it  may  very 
well  be  queftioned,  whether  the  Imagi- 
Oapions  of  any  mo  Men    in    the  World 

are 
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are  exa6lly  alike,  and  not  as  diiferent  from 
one  another,  as  their  Features  and  Coun- 
tenances, which  are  the  Indexes  of  their 
Natural  Tempers  and  Difpofitions.  For 
tho*  it  be  realbnable  to  think  that  all 
Men  have  the  fame  Ideas  of  fenfible  Ob- 
]eO:Sy  becaufe  their  Senfitive  Perceptions, 
from  wliich  they  are  taken,  are  in  all  pro- 
bability the  fame ;  yet  there  is  no  end  of 
the  Changes  and  Variations  that  may  be 
made  in  Ideas,  by  Men's  Imaginations  ope- 
rating differently  in  them,  according  to  the 
Diverfity  of  their  Natural  Tempers  or 
Complexions  and  Difpofitions,  which  per- 
haps do  fcarce  ever  exactly  Agree  and 
Tally  with  one  another  in  any  two  Men 
upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth.  And  no 
lefs  variable  than  Thefe  is  the  Imagijia- 
tion-y  being  like  tlie  Cameleon,  of  which 
Creature  it  is  reported,  that  it  changes 
its  Hue  according  to  the  Colour  of  the 
Place  where  it  happens  to  be. 

And  which  (as  is  proper  to  obferve) 
doth  plainly  diftinguifh  this  Faculty  from 
the  Vnderftanding ;  it  being  indifputable 
that  all  Men  do  naturally  Think  and  Rea- 
fon  alike  ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  real 

difference 
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difference  between  the  Underftanding  of 
feveral  Men,  but  in  the  degree  of  their 
Capacities,  or  as  one  Man's  Underftanding 
is  inorc  acute  in  Judging  and  Diicerning, 
and  more  ready  and  expedite  in  Thefc, 
and  other  its  Operations,  than  That  of 
another.  And  of  which  This  alone  is  a 
convincing  Pcoof  and  Evidence,  That 
'twould  be  impoflible,  were  it  otherwife, 
for  Men  to  Underftand  or  Apprehend  one 
another's  Thoughts  and  Meanings,  as  wc 
find  they  do,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World  ; 
viz,  by  Speech,  which  is  a  Faculty  com- 
mon to  all  Mankind,  whereby  they  Con- 
verfe  and  hold  Difcourfe  one  with  ano- 
ther :  And  of  which  this  is  no  doubt  the 
principal  End  and  Defign.  For  tho'  we 
fhould  fuppofe  Men  to  agree  in  the  Names 
impofed  on  the  Objedls  perceived  by  their 
Senfes,  yet  this  would  be  of  little  or  no 
Ufe  or  Commodity,  unlefs  they  could  like- 
wife  give  Names  to  their  Thoughts  and 
Intentions :  And  if  they  agree  in  the 
Names  or  Appellations  of  Thefe,  'tis  a  cer- 
tain Sign  tliat  they  Think  and  Reafon 
alike. 

Some 
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Some  forts  of  Imagination  are  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  Natural  Difpofltions  and 
Inclinations  of  Men  ;  others  more  pecu- 
liarly to  their  Complexions,  or  bodily  Tem- 
peraments and  Conftitutions.  Of  which 
laft  (to  fay  nothing  about  the  Others,  for 
their  Variety  is  in  a  manner  infinite,  and 
it  is  hard  to  defcribe  any  of  them  very 
particularly,  or  fo  as  to  make  them  ap- 
pear fufficiently  plain  and  confpicuous) 
there  are  Two  fo  remarkable  and  con- 
fiderable  in  reference  to  the  JJnderJiand- 
ing,  that  we  mufl:  not  omit  the  taking 
notice  of  them ;  namely,  a  lively  or  fpright-r 
/y,  and  a  ftrong  or  'vehement  Imagifiation. 
The  Former  is  a  proper  Difpofition  and 
rcquifite  Qualification  for  all  forts  of  Me- 
chanical Inventions  :  And  when  it  hath 
great  Natural  Parts  and  Endowments  joined 
along  with  it,  is,  I  believe,  what  deno- 
minates a  Genius  for  Poetry,  or  Oratory 
and  Eloquence,  or  any  other  Works  and 
Performances  that  require  a  quick  and 
lively  Invention,  and  where  Imagery  is 
made  ufe  of  The  latter  deftroys  Wit, 
makes  Men  flupid,  and  quite  robs  them 
©f  their  UnderJ}an(jir.g.     For  Madnefs,  or  a 

mopifli 
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moplfh  Melancholy,  is  always  proportion- 
able  in  its  Degree,  to  the  Power,  or  In- 
tenfenefs  and  Impetuofuy  of  the  Imiigina- 
tion.  And  tho'  the  firfl  Caufe  or  Occafion  of 
it  may  have  been  the  extraordinary  Violence 
and  long  Continuance  of  fome  Paflion,  yet, 
when  the  Paffion  ceafes  and  is  over,  the 
Madnefs  often  remains,  and  endures  a  long 
time  after,  and  fometimes  is  never  remov- 
ed; as  being  evermore  accompanied  with 
fuch  a  Vehemence  and  Intenfenefs  of  hna- 
ginat'ion^  ftrongly  and  deeply  rooted  and  im- 
printed by  the  Violence  of  the  PalTion,  tho' 
now  departed,  that  the  Mind  can  have  no 
Right,  or  Free  and  Natural  Ufe  of  its  Rea- 
fon.  And  as  to  that  fort  of  Madnefs  which 
may  be  called  Partial,  as  when  a  Man  takes 
himfelf  to  be  another  Being  than  he  is,  or 
believes  that  he  is  dead,  or  made  of  Glafs, 
with  other  fuch  like  Conceits,  tho'  in  other 
Matters  (feemingly  at  leafl)  Rational  enough ; 
This  is  plainly  nothing  elfe  but  Strength  of 
Fancy  and  Imagination.  We  likewife  find 
that  Changelings  or  Natural  Fools  have  al- 
ways very  ftrong  Imaginations.  And  that 
their  Folly  or  want  of  Underflanding  is 
owing  thereto,  may  be  gathered  from  their 

odd 
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odd  and  uncouth  Geftures  and  Grimaces, 
and  from  that  great  Earneftnefs  and  Con- 
cern obfervable  in  their  Countenances,  tho* 
without  any  Meaning,  or  the  leaft  Shew  of 
a  Rational  Reflection. 

A  ftrong  Imagination  hath  alfo  very  ex- 
traordinary EfFecfls  upon  our  Senfations. 
Of  which  there  are  continual  Inftances  in 
the  T^ajie :  and  not  one  of  the  other  Senfes, 
but  is  as  much  liable  to  its  Power  and  In- 
fluence, tho*  not  fo  frequently.  For  a 
prefent  Fancy  will  either  turn  our  Sto- 
machs againft  what  we  fliould  otherwiie 
like,  or  make  a  Flavour  far  more  agree- 
able than  it  would  be,  were  there  nothing 
of  Fancy  in  the  Cafe.  And  therefore  Hun- 
ger and  Thirft,  as  being  evermore  accom- 
panied with  a  vehement  Imagination^  do 
caufe  Food  and  Drink  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  guftful  and  palatable  than  elfe  they* 
would  be.  And  which  I  mention,  becaufe 
This,  as  I  conceive,  is  an  undeniable  Evi- 
dence that  Senfe^  and  the  Imagination  are 
two  different  Powers  or  Faculties ;  tho* 
Mr.  Hobbei  (who  affects  to  be  lingular  in 
moft  of  his  Notions  and  Opinions)  is  pleaf- 
cd  to  alTert,  that  "  the  Imagination  is  no- 
4  "  thing 
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^  thing  elfe  but  dying  or  {decaying  Senfe.  ** 
But  that  we  are  confcious  to  our  felves  of 
a  plain  and  certain  Difference  there  is  be- 
tween them,  might  eafily  be  made  appear 
from  a  great  many  other  Inflances :  Among 
which  the  following  one,  as  being  very 
home  and  appofite,  may  fuffice  the  Pur- 
pofe,  iiiz.  That  in  having  the  Idea  in  our 
Minds  of  an  Objed:  that  was  very  delight- 
ful to  Senfc,  the  ftronger  our  Imagination. 
of  it  is,  the  more  impatiently  we  long  to 
enjoy  the  Objedt  itfelf,  in  having  a  real  Sen- 
fation  of  it :  Whereas,  if  the  Imagination 
were  the  fame  Power  with  Senfe,  we  fhould 
be  lefs  impatient  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  and  Livelinefs  of  our  Imagina- 
tion ;  for  tho*  this  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  Senfe,  yet  it  would  in 
fome  meafure  abate  our  eager  Defire  and 
Longing. 

The  Imagination,  as  may  further  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  in  its  Nature  extremely  Bufy  and 
A6live.  As  may  be  inferred  from  Dreams, 
which  in  this  refpedt  exceed  any  of  our 
waking  Fancies.  And  which  is  very  re- 
tnarkable,  during  Sleep,  when  all  the  Mind's 
other  Faculties  are  benum'd  and  lifelefs, 

the 
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the  Imagination  is  moft  lively,  and  as  I 
may  fay,  moft  wakeful,  and  exerts  itfelf 
with  a  greater  Force  and  Activity.  And 
becaufe  at  fuch  Times  it  ad:s  quite  alone, 
as  having  no  Controul,  or  Curb  and  Re- 
ftraint  upon  it,  it  is  then  moft  truly  itfelf; 
and  fo  ftiews  us  what  Opinion  we  are  t6 
have  of  it.  There  is  nothing  fo  foolifti  and 
abfurd,  fo  prepofterous  and  inconfiftent,  or 
fo  wild  and  extravagant,  that  it  is  not  then 
capable  of.  For  in  fhort,  it  runs  a-muck 
at  every  thing ;  never  recolle(fts  itfelf,  or 
ftops  to  confider  and  refleift  what  it  is  a  do- 
ing ;  nor  has  any  the  leaft  Regard  to  Pro- 
bability, or  even  Poflibility,  but  couples  and 
joins  together  Things  that  are  the  moft  he- 
terogeneous and  incongruous,  and  the  moft 
contrary  and  averfe  to  one  another  in  Nature. 
And  feeing  that  the  true  Nature  of  any 
Faculty  is  moft  clearly  difcerned  and  difco- 
vered,  by  its  adling  alone,  or  when  no  other 
Faculty  a6ts  in  Concert  or  Conjunftion 
with  it ;  'tis  manifest  from  Dreams  that  the 
I??jagi nation  and  the  Underjianding  are  two 
different  Faculties,  and  in  no  wife  the 
feme,  as  fome  Philofophers  have  believed 
them  to  be.     For  allowing  them  to  be  one 

and 
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and  the  fame,  or  fuppofing  the  Vnderjland- 
ing  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  hnagination^  it 
would  follow  that  a  Man  ought  to  be  moft 
Rational  and  Intelligent  when  he  is  Dream- 
ing ;  becaufe  his  Imagination  then  adls  a- 
lone  and  by  itfelf,  and  there  is  no  other  Fa- 
culty that  interferes  with  its  A<flings. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  Dreams,  but  often  when 
a  Man  is  awake,  that  his  Imaginatio7i  a6ls 
alone,  or  without  any  Curb  and  Reflraint 
from  his  Rational  Faculties  or  Powers :  and 
then  it  very  much  refembles  Dreaming,  the 
Exercife  of  Reafon  being  for  the  time  fuf- 
pended.     And  fo  general  and  extenfive  is 
its  Power  and  Influence  over  Mankind,  that 
there    are  very  few  Perfons,    perhaps  not 
any,  tho'  more  addidled  to  be  ferious  and 
thoughtful,  and  of  a  more  even  and  fedatc 
Temper  of  Mind,  than  ordinary,  but  have 
fometimes  Fancies  and  Imaginations  which 
they  would  blufh  to  own ;  fuch  as  they  can 
make  neither  Head  nor  Tail  of,  and  are  io 
unaccountable  for  their  extreme  Odnefs  and 
Freakifhnefs,  and  filly  ridiculous  Whimii- 
calnefs,  that  they  cannot  help  wcndring  at 
'em  Themfelves. 

G  Seeing 
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Seeing  that  the  Imagination  is  naturally 
bufy  and  reftlefs,  and  often  adls,  as  it  were, 
fpontaneouily,  or  without  being  bidden  and 
called  upon  for  its  Service :  And  feeing  al- 
fo  that  Ideas  or  Phanrafms,  which  are  its 
Creatures  and  EmiiTaries,  have  an  extra- 
ordinary Influence  (as  every  one  muft  be 
fenfible)  upon  the  Mind,  in  the  Exercife 
of  its  Rational  Faculties :  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  the  Imagination  is  almofl  con- 
tinually, in  fomc  Degree  or  other,  hurtful 
and  prejudicial  to  the  Underjla7iding.  For 
let  the  Mind  think  never  fo  clofely  and  in- 
tently, and  with  the  greateft  Heed  and 
Circumfpc(ftion,  it  will  frequently,  un- 
awares, bring  before  its  View  Ideas  that 
have  little  or,  no  Relation  to  the  Subject 
Matter  of  its  Thoughts  and  Meditations: 
Aiad  which  it  often  does  in  fo  ftrong  and 
forcible  a  Manner,  that  the  Mind  is  in  fome 
fort  obliged,  whether  it  will  or  no,  to  take 
Notice  of  them  j  and  from  the  extraordi- 
nary ImprefTion  they  make  on  it,  is  apt  to  . 
believe  them  pertinent,  when  they  are  not. 
There  are  perhaps  few  Difcourfes,  efpecial- 
ly  extempore  ones,  or  fpoken  off  hand,  but 
one  may  difcern  a  Set  of  Ideas  in  them  that 

are 
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are  more  prevalent  than  Others,  and  are,  as 
I  may  call  them,  favourite  Idcas^  whicli  did 
in  fome  Degree  l\vay  and  influence  the  Per- 
fons  that  uttered  them.     In  a  Word,  ac- 
cording to  a  Man's  particular  Temper  and 
Complexion,  there  are  Ideas  or  Phantafms 
which  have  taken  PofreiTion  of  his  Mind, 
and  do  in  a  great  meafure  Yule  and  govern 
his  Thoughts,  or  at  leaft  very  much  fway 
and  byafs  them  j  and  when  not  fought  for, 
or  Icafl  .expelled,  do  often  come  athwart 
his  mod  ferious  Meditations;  and  do  fo  af- 
fcdl  them,  as   either   in  fome  meafure    to 
divert  them  from  the  Purpofe  in  Hand,  or 
to  give  them  a  wrong  and  falfe  Turn.     But 
befides  the  Effcdls  of  the  Imagination^  in 
givng  the  Vnderjlanding  a  wrong  Byafs  and 
Inclination,  and  obftruifting  or  diverting  its 
Operations ;    we    fhould   likewife  obferve, 
that  fometimes  it  hood-winks  this  Faculty, 
or  calls  a  Milt  before  it,  fo  as  to  render  it 
uncapable  of  difcerning.    I  do  not  mean  ge- 
nerally, or   with   refpcct  to  every  Thing, 
for  then  it  would  make  a  Man  a  Fool  or 
Ideot,  but  only  in  reference  to  fome  parti- 
cular Cafe  or  Matter.   For  what  other  Rea- 
fon  or  Caufe  (at  leaft  immediate)  can  there 

O    2  be 
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be  ^Tigned,  why  fome  Men,  tho'  other- 
wife  Intelligent  and  apprehenfive  enough, 
f]iould,  in  fome  particular  Thing  or  Things 
only,  have  fcarce  any  ufe  of  their  Under- 
ftanding,  or  Faculty  of  Difcernment?  When 
all  others,  befides  themfelves,  can,  as  we 
fay,  fee  through  and  through  it  with  half 
an  Eye.  This  particular  or  partial  want 
of  Difcernment  is  commonly  denominated 
the  Blmd-fJe  of  a  Man:  And  the  Con- 
noiJjeurSj  or  Hirewd  Obfervers  of  Mankind, 
do  not  fcruple  to  alTert,  that  there  is  hard- 
ly  any  Man  living  but  hath  his  Bllnd-fidc^ 
or  Sides,  on  which  it  is  eafy  to  hit  him, 
and  whereby  he  becomes  liable  to  the  In- 
juries or  Scorn  and  Derifion  of  thofe  who 
are  well  enough  acquainted  with  him,  to 
know  how  and  when  to  take  Advantage  of 
it.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  he  m.ay  be 
called  a  wife  Man  indeed,  or  very  happy  in 
the  Frame  of  his  Intelleds,  who  can  fo 
command  and  keep  under  his  Imagination^ 
that  it  fhall  never  affc(ft  or  impofe  upon  his 
IJridnftanding.  A  Ilappinefs,  which  I  much 
queftion  whether  any  Mortal  can  lay  a  juft 
Claim  to :  But  there  are  Multitudes  who 
never  fo  much  as  fufped:,  that  they  are  de- 
luded 
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luded  by  their  own  Imagiyiat'iom :  And  fuch 
are  always  filly  and  weak-minded ;  and 
commonly  fo  credulous  in  every  thir>g; 
that  any  one  may  impofe  on  their  Belief 
and  XJnderfiand'nig^  as  much  as  he  pleafes. 

The  Imagination  is  fo  large  and  copious 
an  Argument,  that  a  Volume  would  fcarce 
fuffice  to  treat  of  it  particularly,  and  with 
that   Exadtnefs    which    it    well   dcferves ; 
and  it  would  require  a  very  mafterly  Wit 
to  do  it  Juflice  but  in  a  competent  Degree. 
What  hath  here  been  offered,  tho'  in  a  grofs 
and  fuperficial  Manner,  will  perhaps  ferve 
as  a  Sketch,  for  difplaying   the  Power  and 
Influence  of  Mens  Imaginations  over  their 
Underjiandings  :  and  which  is  all  I  aimed 
at  or  intended  by  it.  I  fliall  only  add  a  Par- 
ticularity or  two,  fomewhat  remarkable  in 
Reference  to  the  prefent  Difcourfe  :  and  in 
the  laft   Place  take  Notice,  how  that  the 
Mind  fuflfers  very  much  in  its  Moral  Capa- 
cities   from   the   Imagination  :    For  fince 
Thefe  are  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to  its  Ra- 
tional and  Intelledtual  Nature,  'tis  evident 
that  whatever  hurts  or  incommodes  them, 
can  have  no  fort  of  Pretence  to  Reafon  or 
Under/landing. 

G  3  There 
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There  are  now  and  then  Perfons  to  be 
met  withal,  who  having  once  entertained 
feme  very  odd  and  wrong  Notions  and  O- 
pinions,  do  perfevere  in  them  to  their 
Lives  end  ;  can  never  fee  any  juft  Ground 
or  Reafon  for  departing  from  them,  or  cal- 
ling 'em  at  all  in  Queftion  ;  and  are  not  to 
be  convinced  by  an  Arijiotle.  And  at  the 
fame  time,  tho'  their  Notions  are  very  poor 
and  fcanty,  and  fcarce  have  any  Appearance 
of  a  ferious  Thought  or  rational  Reflexion 
in  them,  yet  they  are  extremely  Pofitivc 
and  Dogmatical,  and  take  themfelves  to  be 
Wifer  and  more  knowing  than  thp  reft  of 
Mankind.  It  is  their  Cuftom  or  ufual 
way,  in  Company  and  Converfation,  to  be 
very  Referved,  and  fcarce  utter  a  Word, 
(not  without  giving  manifeft  Tokens  of  a 
Difdain  and  Contempt  for  what  others  are 
a  faying)  until  they  can  get  an  Opportuni- 
ty of  ufhering  in  their  own  Subjedls  into 
Difcourfe  :  And  then  they  are  never  weary  •■ 
of  Talking  ;  tho'  they  only  repeat  the 
fame  things  over  and  over  again  :  Which 
however  they  do  very  folemnly  s  in  a  grave 
affected  Tone  of  Voice,  and  with  an  Air 
of  extraordinary  Importance.  The  Caufe 
%  whereof 
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whereof  can,  as  I  apprehend,  be  only  this  j 
That  the  Ideas ^  to  which  their  Notions  are 
affix'd,  have,  by  affed:ing  them  in  an  ex- 
traordinary Manner  and  Degree,  made  fo 
ftrong  an  ImpreiTion  on  their  Minds  and 
Spirits,  that  they  can  only  think  in  that 
Road  and  Track  which  they  are  led  into  by 
them.  And  the  ftronger  the  ImpreiTion  is, 
the  more  they  fancy  themfelves  to  be  in 
the  right :  and  therefore  whoever  does 
not  think  jufl  as  they  do,  and  with 
the  fame  Earneflnefs  and  undoubted  AfTu- 
rance.  Him  they  defpife,  as  weak-minded 
and  infipid,  and  of  a  mean  and  fhallow 
Capacity. 

Others  again,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
fcarce  any  Thought  or  Notion  that  ftays  a 
Moment  with  them ;  as  being  continually 
taken  up  with  fome  new  Fancy  or  Conceit, 
which  never  lafts  fo  long  as  to  be  refle(5led 
on,  but  is  immediately  fucceeded  by  Ano- 
ther. And  becaufe  their  Fancies  are  num- 
berlefs,  and  withal  very  lively,  and  pert  and 
uppifti  for  the  time,  they  believe  them- 
felves to  be  the  greateft  and  only  Wits  in 
the  World.  Such  are  polTefs'd  (as  I  m^ 
fay)  'wxxh  ^2^ywbole  ,Legipn  o^  Ideas -^  fome 
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or  other  of  which  on  the  leaft  Occafion 
that  offers,  and  fometimes  without  any 
Manner  of  a  Pretence  or  Provocation, 
llarts  up,  and  talks  Nonfenfe  and  Imperti- 
nence, for  a  (hort  while  or  Fit ;  and  pre- 
fently  Another  fucceeds  it  and  takes  its 
Turn.  Thefe  Men  hardly  ever  judge  twice 
of  the  fame  thing,  the  fame  way  ;  becaufe 
the  Prevalency  of  that  Phantafm  or  Idea, 
which  happens  to  come  uppermofl  in  their 
Minds,  fways  their  Judgment,  and  gives  it 
a  different  Turn,  or  Bent  and  Inclination, 
from  what  it  had  before.  And  they  fre- 
quently contradict  themfelves,  without  e^ 
ver  minding  it ;  or  being  afhamed  when 
told  on't,  tho'  laugh'd  at  for  it. 

Nor  is  the  Imagination  lefs  harm  fill  and 
prejudicial  in  its  Effects  to  the  Moral  Capa- 
cities of  the  Mind,  by  which  is  meant  its 
Natural  Senfe  of,  and  Inclination  to  Goodnefs, 
than  to  its  JJndcrJianding  or  Intelledlual  En- 
dowments. For  the  two  great  Enemies  of 
Virtue  and  Goodnefs  are  our  fenfual  Appe- 
tites and  Palfions.  Thefe  fet  the  Imagina" 
tion  on  work,  which  is  never  flothful  or 
backward  to  execute  their  Orders,  but  ful- 
fils their  Pleafures  to  the  utmofl,  doing  jufl 

always. 
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always,  to  a  tittle,  as  they  would  have  it. 
For  it  heightens  and  magnifies  every  thing, 
and  makes  the  Objects  of  Paflion  and  Ap- 
petite appear  far  greater  and  more  confider- 
able  than  they  really  are  ;  and  is  continual- 
ly prefenting  to  the  Mind  the  Pleafures  of 
Senfe,  as  moft  exquifitely  charming  and  ir- 
refiftible.  Which  tho'  they  feldom  or  ne- 
ver anfwer  Expedlation,  yet  is  the  Mind 
deluded  and  impofed  on  by  the  ftrong  and 
high  Conceit  and  Imagination  it  forms  to  it 
felf  of  them,  even  after  reiterated  Failures 
and  Difappointments.  And,  which  is  a  fort 
of  Infatuation,  the  Mind  is  apt  to  believe 
them  the  more  excufable,  and  even  allow- 
able, I  may  fay,  reafonable,  according  as 
its  Fancy  and  Conceit  of  them  is  more 
ilrong  and  prevalent.  Whereas,  for.  that 
very  reafon,  it  ought  to  fufpe(fl  them,  and 
indeed  fhould  not  at  all  admit,  but  quite 
cafhier  and  banifh  'em  out  of  its  Thoughts ; 
bccaufe  the  Imagination  is  in  thefe  Cafes, 
only  the  Tool  and  Inftrument  of  our  vicious 
Appetites  and  Inclinations,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  competent  Judge  of  what  is  fitting 
and  proper.  And  it  is  moft  true  and  certain, 
(however  fome  Men  may  think  it  a  Para- 
dox) 
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dox)  that  the  greater  and  more  affedling  fen- 
fual   Pleafures   and  Enjoyments    arc,    the 
more  they  ought  to  be  fhun'd  and  refill- 
ed, and  accounted. unworthy  of  a  Ratio- 
nal and  Intellcifhial  Nature ;  becaufe  then, 
if  yielded  to,   they  do  it  the  greateft  Da- 
mage  and   Mifchief  by  Dethroning  Rea- 
Jbf2,  and  Divefting  it  of  all  its  Power  and 
Authority.     For  this  is  a  certain  Rule  and 
Criterion  for  judging  of  Pleaibres  in  gene- 
ral ;    That  when  they  gratify  the  Mind's 
Reafoti   and  Underjlandijig,   and  when   we 
feek  the  Enjoyment  of  them,  purely   on 
that  account  ;    or  at  leaft,  when  they  do 
no  ways  obflrudl  the  free  ufe  of  our  Rea- 
fon^  or  interfere  with  its  Counfels  and  Di- 
(ftates  ;  which  happens  very  rarely,  if  ever 
at  all,  to  be  the  cafe  of  Senfual  Pleafures, 
unlefs  in  a  very  moderate  and   feafonable 
Ufe    of    them,    and  without  fetting    our 
Hearts  and  Affections  on  them;  They  are 
then  juftifiable  Pleafures,    otherwife   not  : 
Becaufe  where-ever  Reafon  is,  it  ought   to 
Predominate,    and   Rule,    and  Govern   as 
Supreme.     And   he   who   will   not   allow 
this  to  be  fo,  is  moft  unworthy  of  the  En- 
dowments of  this  Faculty,  and  takes  part 

with 
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with  the  Brute  againft  his  own  Nature ; 
and  ought,  if  his  Demerit  did  not  re- 
quire a  far  greater  Punifhment  and  Dif- 
grace,  to  lofe  his  own  Natural  Shape, 
and  be  turned  and  transformed  into  one; 
That  Brute  which  he  imitates,  and  per- 
haps envies ;  into  a  Swine,  if  a  Glutton, 
into  a  Goat,  if  Lafcivious  :  Of  which  there 
is  a  tine  and  lovely  Catalogue  to  be  feefi 
in  Spencfr^  Fairy  ^iee?2 ;  and  where  any 
one  who  is  at  a  lofs,  and  has  not  yet 
fix'd  his  Inclination  and  made  his  Option, 
may,  if  he  pleafes,  accommodate  himfelf, 
and  Chufe  his  own  Beaft.  What  hath 
been  faid  of  Senjual  Appetites  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  PaJJiofiSj  as  Ambition^  Ava- 
rice y  Malice^  E?iv)\  and  the  like  :  For  'tis 
certain  they  have  nothing  Rational  in  them, 
or  they  do  not  intend  what  is  truly  Rea- 
fonable  or  agreeable  to  the  Mind's  Ratio- 
nal Nature ;  as  every  one,  that  is  not  their 
immediate  VaiTal,  will  readily  agree  and 
give  his  Verdidl,  without  any  Doubt  or 
"•Hcfitation,  and  with  a  moll:  clear  and  fa- 
tisiied  Conference. 

Now  'tis  undeniable  from  univerfal  Ex- 
perieiKe,  that  Men's  Senfual  Appetites  and 

Inclinations, 
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Inclinations,  and  their  vicious  and  irregu- 
lar Paflions,  are  nourifhed  and  kept  alive 
by  the  Ideas  of  thole  Objefts  which  are 
pleafing  and  grateful  to  them.  And  for 
which  reafon  we  find,  that  the  Writers 
of  Moral  and  Practical  Difcourfes  do  ftrid:- 
\y  caution  and  advife  Men  to  banifh 
out  of  their  Thoughts  and  Minds  fuch 
Ideas  and  Imaginations^  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble.  For  it  is  not  fo  eafy,  in  a  great  many 
Cafes,  to  conquer  an  Appetite  or  Paffion, 
by  dire<5lly  oppofing  and  flruggling  againfl 
them,  as  to  abftain  from  thinking  on  the 
Objeds  that  footh  and  gratify  them :  And 
the  doing  this,  in  good  earneft,  will  ef- 
fecStually  in  time  abate  and  diminifh  their 
Force,  and  make  a  Man  an  equal  Match 
for   them. 

I'hat  the   Perception  of  an   Idea  is  not 
an  A51  of  the  Under/landing. 

Tho*  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition  be 
fufficiently  plain,  from  what  hath  newly 
been  difcourfed  on  That  Faculty  of  the 
Mind  which  Perceives,  or  prefents  to  its 
view,  the  Ideas  of  fenfible  external  Objofls  \ 

and 
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and  any  unprejudiced  Perfon  would  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  fort  of  Proof  alone,  with- 
out requiring  or  ftanding  in'  need  of 
any  other  for  his  Convi6lion  ;  yet  confi- 
dcring  that  :!ie  contrary  Opinion  (tho' 
but  of  a  very  Modern  Date)  prevails  al- 
moft  every  where,  and  it  is  now  gene- 
rally taken  for  granted,  as  a  Matter  out  of 
all  Difputc,  that  the  true  way  of  explaining 
and  accounting  for  the  Nature  of  an  Adt 
of  Underftandifig^  or  the  Mind's  Intelle- 
dlual  Knowledge  of  Things,  is,  by  the 
Perception  of  Ideas ;  for  that,  in  having 
the  Idea  of  a  Thing,  we  aftually  under- 
ftand  it ;  and  our  Notion,  or  Intelledlual 
Difcernmcnt  of  any  Thing,  is  only  that 
Idea  which  we  have  of  it  in  our  Mind; 
it  will  be  requifite  to  have  recourfe  to  other 
Proofs  or  Arguments,  the  more  fully  and 
explicitly  to  make  appear  the  Error  and 
Falihood  of  this  Opinion.  I  fhall  there- 
fore, in  handling  the  Proportion  here  laid 
down,  (which  is  contradicftory  to  it)  pro- 
ceed by  thefe  Steps,  i/?,  Endeavour  to 
Ihew  that  Perception  is  not  properly  an 
Ad:  of  Underjiandifig.  2dl)\  That  an  Idea 
is  not  a  Notion,     ^dly  and  Lajlh\  I  fliall 

coniider 
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confider  Ideal  Perception^  both  in  it  felf^ 
and  as  it  ftands  related  to  Senfitive  Per^ 
cepfion. 

By  faying  that  Perception  is  not  proper- 
ly an  A6t  of  Underjianding^  my  Meaning 
is,  that  the  Mind  in  the  bare  Perception 
of  a  Thing  does  not  underfland  it,  or 
hath  no  Intelledual  Knowledge  of  it  : 
With  an  Exception  only  to  the  Opera- 
tions of  T^hinking^  which  being  in  their 
Nature  Intelle^luil,  cannot  therefore  be  at 
all  percei'-oedy  without  being  at  the  fame 
time  underjiood,  or  appearing  Intelligible 
to   That  which  perceives  them. 

Now  'tis  mofl  certain  and  undeniable 
from  Experience,  that  the  Mind  frequent- 
ly employs  its  Thinking  or  Intelled:ual 
Faculties  about  the  Objed:s  either  of  SenfCy 
or  any  other  Perceptive  Power  :  And  This, 
in  order  to  difcover  and  apprehend  their 
feveral  Natures,  Properties,  Ufes,  Defigns, 
&c.  that  is,  in  other  Words,  with  an  In- 
tention to  Underfiand  what  it  Perceives, 
A  Power  therefore  which  is  merely  Per- 
ceptive  doth  not  Think,  or  hath  no  Ap* 
prehenfion  and  Underftanding  of  its  own 
Objeds  J  elfe  there  would  be  no  need  or 

occafion 
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occafion  for  the  Exerclfe  of  any  other, 
befides  That  which  Perceives,  or  expofes 
to  the  Mind's  View  the  Objeds  of  its  Per- 
ception. Or,  if  the  U?iderjiandir:g  were 
nothing  elfe  but  a  Ptnver  of  Perceivings 
its  being  employed  about  what  it  per- 
ceives, would  flill  be  no  more  than 
Perception  :  that  is  to  fay ,  it  would 
do  nothing  elfe  but  perceive  the  fame 
Things  over  and  over  again,  or  continue 
to  keep  the  Obje(fl  already  perceived  in 
its  View,  without  concerning  it  felf  any 
further  about  it,  than  to  be  fatisfied  that 
what  it  perceives  hath  fuch  a  certain  Ap- 
pearance to  it  and  no  other,  or  that  it 
hath  perceived  as  much  of  it  as  it  can. 
A  very  fine,  and  truly  noble,  and  moft 
worthy  Exercife  and  Employment  of  the 
Under/landing  ! 

Experience  likewife  teflifies,  that  the 
Mind  does  never,  unlefs  through  Care- 
lefsnefs  and  Inadvertency,  exert  its  Under- 
Jianditig  about  any  Objed:,  until  firfl  fatif- 
lied  that  it  hath  perceived  it  thoroughly, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  its  Perceptive  Power 
is  capable  of  {hewing  or  making  known  to 
it.     A  plain  Indication  that  the  proper  Bu- 

finefs 
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finefs  and  Employment  of  the  Underjland-' 
i?7g  is  not  Percej.tion^  but  of  a  different  Na- 
ture from  it  J  or  that  it  is  fomething  more 
than  bare  Perception. 

'Tis  alfo  certain,  that  when   the  Mind 
does  not  as  yet  underftand  or  apprehend  a 
Thing,  the  Defirc  it  has,  which  is  natural 
to  it,    of  Knowledge,  is  not  of  fuch  as  is 
merely  Perceptrce  j  for  it  is  fuppofed  alrea- 
dy to  have  this  Knowledge,  and  it  cannot 
defire   to    know  what   it    already   knows. 
Nay  'tis  very  certain  that  what  it  Perceives, 
is  what   it  Defires  to  Know.     The  Know- 
ledge therefore  which  it  defires,  and  is  in 
queft  of,  muft  be  fomething  that  cannot 
be  perceived,  or  which  the  Perceptive  Fa- 
culty does  not  give  it  to  know  :  which  is 
faying,  that  it  is  Intelledtual,  or  muft  be 
owing  to  the  TJnderjianding. 

An  Admiration  or  Wonder,  which  is 
always  of  fomething  not  as  yet  known,  but 
which  we  earneftly  defire  and  covet  to 
know,  ceafes  and  is  at  an  end,  fo  foon  as  we 
U7iderjland  what  we  wondred  at,  or  come 
to  have  a  Rational  Knowledge  and  Difcern- 
ment  of  it.  Now  we  Wonder  at  what  we 
Perceive  ;  and  Perception  always  accompa- 
nies 
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nies  our  Wonder,  and  is  fo  far  from  tak- 
ing it  away,  that  it  continually  excites  it, 
and  is  indeed  the  only  Caufe  or  Occalion 
of  it,  and  therefore  cannot  furely  be  the 
A6t  of  Underftanding  a  Thing,  which 
maketh  Wonder  to  ceafe. 

And  what  the  Mind  is  defirous  to  Know 
and  Underftand,  'tis  natural  for  it  to  con- 
iider  and  refledl  upon  :  which  is  certainly 
in  order  to  acquire  another  fort  of  Know- 
ledge than  that  of  Perception.  For  we 
never  do,  and  it  were  Nonfenfe  to  think 
we  ever  Ihould  Confider  or  Refledl  in  or- 
der to  Perceive  ;  it  being  plainly  impof- 
iible  to  Refledt  at  all,  but  upon  what  we 
do  actually  Perceive.  And  which  there- 
fore can  be  only  Intelledlual  Knowledge; 
for  there  are  but  two  forts,  ^viz.  Per^ 
eeptive   and  Intellectual. 

It  is  farther  obfervable,  that  tho'  After^ 
Conjideration  and  Refection  be  requifite  to- 
wards acquiring  a  thorough  and  exadt 
Knowledge  and  Underftanding  of  almoft 
every  thing  we  are  capable  of  Conceiv- 
ing or  Apprehending  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  very 
ufeful  and  expedient  to  examine  our  own 
Knowledge,  to  fee  whether  it  be  in  all 
H  refpedli 
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refpeds  true,  or  right  and  proper,  Expe- 
rience continually   teaching    us   that    our 
Knowledge  is  feldom  to  be  depended  up- 
on, until  we  have  firft  examined  and  re- 
confidered  it:  Yet  there  is  always  fome  Re- 
flexion, even  for  the  prefent,  joined  along 
with,    and  which  necefTarily  accompanies 
every  Ad  of  UnderJianJwg,  or  Operation 
of  nMing,    tho'   for   the  moft   Part   fo 
flight  and  tranflent  as  fcarce  to  be  taken 
Notice  ofi  the  Nature  of  Thought  being 
fuch,  that  it  cannot  pofllbly  exift  without 
having  fome    Confideration  of    itfelf,    or 
without  the   Mind's  having   fome  regard 
to  its  Truth  and  Juftnefs.     Whereas,    at 
the    time    of  our   Perceiving   any   thing, 
(let  it  be  by  what  Faculty   it  will)    we 
never  at  all  Refled   on   our   Perception  j 
unlefs  we  fhould  purpofely  fet  our  felves 
to  do  it ;  and  which  would  indeed  be   a 
Hindrance  and  Diverfion  to  any  Operati- 
on of  ninking,  efpecially  if  very  earnefl: 
and  intent.     A   plain    and   demonftrative 
Evidence,  that   the  Ad  of  Underflianding 
a  Thing  does  not  conflfl:  in  thtPercep- 
tion  of  it,  or  is  not  the  fame  with  Per- 
ception, 

Another 
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Another  Proof  of  the  fame,  and  no  lefs 
togent  and  evidtive,  is,  That  when  our  Per- 
ception  is  moft  fure  and  perfed:,  as  is  the 
Cafe  in  reference  to  all  the  Operations  of 
the  Mind  whatever,  (for  our  Perception 
of  them  is  our  Co7ijctoufnefs^  which  can- 
not err  or  fail  in  any  Particular  j)  our 
Judgment  or  Opinion  of  what  is  thus 
perceived,  may  neverthelefs  be  falfe  and 
miftaken.  We  may  for  inftance  believe, 
nay  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  Think  and 
Reafon  juftly,  and  that  our  Thoughts,  or 
Notions  and  Sentiments,  are  not  only  fuch 
as  according  to  right  Reafon  they  ought 
to  be,  but  All  that  we  are  capable  of 
having,  or  which  the  Nature  of  the  Thing 
affords :  When,  as  After-refled:ion  fufficient- 
ly  convinces  us  they  really  are  not  fuch^ 
or  fo  many,  notwithftanding  our  Percep- 
tion, as  was  faid,  could  not  poffibly  deceive 
us,  as  being  our  Confcioufnefs  of  them, 
which  is  always  mod  fure  and  perfedto 
And  therefore^  as  plainly  appears,  the  bare 
Confcioufnefs  even  of  the  Adls  and  Ope- 
rations of  Thinking  is  not  a  thorough, 
nor  always  a  right  Knowledge  and  Dil- 
cernment   of  their  Natures.     For  tho'   it 
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be  true,  that  in  being  confcious  of  them, 
they  muft  needs  appear  Intelligible  to  us, 
becaufe  they  are  in  themfelves,  or  in  their 
own  Nature  Intelled:ual,  yet,  as  we  find, 
it  does  not  follow  that  becaufe  a  Thing 
is  intelledhially  difcerned,  it  rnuft  there- 
fore be  either  truly,  or  thoroughly  Known 
and  Apprehended. 

And  which  diredlly  leads  to  and  im- 
plies in  it  the  following  Remark  or  Re- 
flection, viz.  That  Perception  is  by  no 
means  proper  to  be  made  ufe  of,  for  judg- 
ing either  of  the  Truth  of  any  Operati- 
on of  the  Underftanding,  or  the  Nature 
of  any  Thing  elfe  which  the  Mind  can 
be  employed  about  in  Thinking  :  or,  it 
is  not  a  Rule  to  form  a  right  Judgment 
of  any  Thing  by.  For  admitting  it  were, 
'twould  be  impoflible  that  the  Mind  fhould 
ever  Think  or  Judge  amifs  concerning  any 
Objedl  whatfoever,  when  its  Perceptiofi  of 
it  is  in  all  refpedts  true  and  perfedl:  Nay 
indeed  Perception  would  be  its  Judgment 
and  its  Reafon,  or  whatever  it  is  capa- 
ble of  Knowing  or  Apprehending  of  any 
Thing.  And,  as  I  may  obferve,  the  ne- 
celTary  Confequence  of  this  would  be,  that 

the 
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the  Mind,    in  contemplating  or   meditat- 
ing upon   any  Objea:  or  Thing  perceived, 
would    naturally    confider  and  -  regard   its 
Aa  of  Perceiving,  as  that  which  informed 
it  of  every  thing  it  is  capable  of  Knowing 
of  it.     Which  is  contrary  to  every  one's 
Experience  :  For  in  contemplating  or  em- 
ploying our  Thoughts  about  any   Objea: 
whatever,    we   never  at  all   mind   or  re- 
gard our  Perception :  Neither,  as  was  no- 
ted, would  it  be  right  fo  to  do,  becaufc 
it  would  hinder  and  divert  the  Courfe  of 
our  Thoughts,  and  we  muft  ftop  on  pur- 
pofe  to  do  it.     In  efFed,  we  confider  the 
Objea:   as   in   it  felf,  or   as   having  a  real 
and  pofitive  Exiftence,  abftradly  from  our 
Perception,  and  independently  of  it :  Tak- 
ing   it    always    for    granted  before-hand, 
that  this  is  true  and   right,  or  reprefents 
the  Thing  as  it  really  is  in  it  felf  3  for  it 
would  be  great  Rafhnefs  and  Folly  to  put 
our  felves  to  the  trouble  of  ftudying   the 
Nature  of  a  Thing   before  we  are  well 
aflured  that  our  Perception  of  it  is   true, 
or  fuch  as  may  be   depended  upon.     And 
therefore  when  at  any  time    we   fufpea 
our  Perception  to  be  wrong,  we  make  ic 
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our  Bufinefs  to  difcover  and  find  out  what 
the  Objecft  is  really  in  it  felf,  before  ever 
we  go  about  to  examine  or  fearch  into 
its  Nature  and  Properties. 

Laflly,  PerceptioJi  is  in  fome  Inftances 
incapable  of  reprefenting  or  affording  fuch 
an  Objedl  as  the  Mind  hath  need  and 
occafion  for.  And  in  which  cafe  the 
Mind  is  fain  to  Suppofe  what  neither  is, 
nor  can  be  Perceiied,  as  v,  gr.  A  Mathe- 
matical Point  which  hath  no  Parts,  or  a 
Line  which  is  pure  Length  without  Breadth 
or  Thicknefs.  And  without  thefe  Suppo- 
fitions,  a  great  many  Geometrical  Propo- 
rtions could  not  be  demonftrated,  or  their 
Truth  and  Certainty  could  not  be  made 
appear.  A  plain  Proof  and  Evidence  that 
the  Perceptive  Faculty  hath  no  Capacity 
for  underflanding  its  own  Obje(5ts  :  For  no 
one  can  imagine  that  a  Power  of  Per- 
ceiving knows,  or  is  a  Judge  of  the  re- 
quifitenefs  of  a  Line  which  is  pure  Length, 
becaufe  fuch  a  Line  does  not  fall  withia 
its  cognifance  :  And  confequently,  neither 
can  it  know  that  a  Line,  which  hath  any 
Breadth  or  Thicknefs,  is  unfit  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  or  will  not  ferve  the  purpofe;  it 

being 
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being  unqueftionably  the  fame  Faculty 
which  judges  of  the  Fitnefs  and  Untit- 
nefs  of  Things.  And  to  Underftand  at  all, 
without  being  able  to  Judge  of  what  is 
fit  or  unfit  to  be  made  ufe  of  towards 
any  rational  End  or  Purpofe,  is  a  plain 
and  manifeft  Concradidlion. 

From  all  which   it   is  abundantly   evi- 
dent, that  the  Ad  of  Perccrcing  a  Thing 
is  not    the  Underjia?idi?ig    of   it,    or  that 
fort   of  Knowledge  which  is  properly  cal- 
led IntelleBual.     And  tho'  it  be  true  that 
the  TJndcrftanding  is  in  feme  Senfe  a  Fer- 
ceptive  Power,  becaufe  it  cannot  ad  with- 
out an  Objea,  which  always  implies  Per- 
ception  :  yet  fince  Intelkaiual  Knowledge 
or    Difcernment    does    not  confift    in   the     . 
A6t  of  Viewing  a  Thing,  or  in  no  more 
than  beholding  its  Appearance,  which    is 
the  true  and  proper  Notion  of  Perception -, 
fuch  Knowledge  therefore  is  not  proper- 
ly,  or  ftridly   fpeaking,    Perception,    but 
ought  to  be   diftinguifhed  from  it   (as   is 
ufually  done)   by  fome  other   Name,    as 
Conception,  'Thought,  Apprehenfwn,  and  the 
like. 

H4  ^^ 
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To  fhew  in  the  next  place,  as  was  pro- 
pofed,  that  an  Idea  is  not  a  Notion  :  And 
which,  when  made  to  appear,  will  be  a 
further  Evidence  and  Demonflration  that 
the  Perception  of  an  Idea  is  not  an  A(fl 
of  the  IJjiderJiaiiding.  For  lince  the  Mind 
cannot  underftand  any  Thing  without  hav- 
ing a  Notion  of  it  j  and  its  Notion  of 
a  Thing  is  really  That  which  it  under- 
flands  of  it,  and  whereby  alone  it  can 
have  any  Intelledlual  Knowledge  and  Dif- 
cernment  of  any  Perception  of  what  kind 
foever  ;  'tis  evident,  if  fo  be  an  Idea  is 
not  a  Notion,  that,  in  the  bare  A6t  of 
Perceiving  an  Idea,  the  Mind  can  have 
no  Notion  at  all  j  that  is,  in  other  Words, 
*  it  can  have  no  Underftanding,  or  Intelle- 
ctual Knowledge  and  Difcernment  of  what 
it  perceives. 

By  an  Idea  (according  to  the  common 
and  moft  ufual  Signification  of  the  Word) 
I  mean  the  Image^  PiSfure,  or  Reprefen- 
tation  in  the  Mind  of  a  fenfible  Appearance^ 
or  of  an  ObjeB  nvhich  hath  before  been  per^ 
ceived  by  Senfe.  To  which  fenfible  Ap- 
pearance therefore  the  Idea  neceffarily  r&» 
fers,  for  whatever  is  in  it,  or  upon   any 

account 
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account    can    be    afcribed   to  it,    and  it 
ierves,  or  is  made  ufe  of  in  its  ftead,  for 
the  Mind   to    contemplate  or  employ   it 
ielf    about  in    Thinking,    at    fuch    time 
when  the  Objea:  it  felf,  which  it  repre- 
ients,  is  not  immediately  perceived,  as  in 
the  Aa  of  Senfe.     And  which  I  thought 
convenient  to  premife,  becaufe  Mr.  Locke, 
the  Author  of  this  new  Do<arine  of  Opi- 
nion, that  the  Perception  of  a?i  Idea  is  an 
A51  of  Underjianding,    (the   firfl    at   leaft 
that  introduced  it  among  us,  and  to  whom 
IS  owing  all  its  prefent  Credit   and   Suc- 
cefs  in  the  World)  He,  I  fay,  makes  Ideas 
to  be  of  two  Sorts,  One  of  Senfation,  or 
of  fenfible  Appearances  -,  the  other  of  Re^ 
fleBion,  by  which  he  means  all  the  Ope- 
rations of  the  Mind  whatfoever.     Thefc 
laft,  'tis  plain,    do   no  ways  concern   the 
Argument  before  us.     For  an  Idea,    ac- 
cording to  his  own  Account  of  it,    "  is 
"  an  Objea,  ©r  Something  Perceived,  and 
*'  about  which  the  Mind  is  employed  in 
"  Thinking."     Wherefore    if  Perception, 
(fuppofe)  which  is   an  Operation  or  Ad 
of  the  Mind,  fhould  it  felf  be  confider- 
ed  as  an  Idea,  (and  under  this  very  Title 
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Mr.  Locke  treats  of  Perception)  then  on© 
iJea  would  be  the  Objea  of  another  Idea, 
and  there  would  be  an  Idea  of  an  Idea, 
or  an  Objed  of  an  Objed:,  and  one  I^^^ 
would  perceive  another  Ideay  which,  as  I 
conceive,  there  is  no   making  any  tolera- 
ble Senfe   of     And  indeed  (as  I  may  oc- 
cafionally  take  Notice)  in  explaining  or  de-- 
daring  the  Operation  of  any  Faculty  what- 
ever, to  give  it  the  fame   Name  and  Ap- 
pellation (as  he  hath  done)  with  the  Ob- 
]ea  it  felf  about  which   it    is  employed, 
and  which  there  is  a  Necefllty   of  con- 
fidering   and  having  recourfe  to,  in  order 
to  fet  forth  the  particular  Quality  and  Na- 
ture  of  the   Operation,    and   the    precife 
manner  of  its  concerning  or  having  to  do 
with  the  Objed,   feems  very   inconfiftent 
and  irreconcileable   with   fuch  a  Purpofc 
and  Defign.     But  even  allowing  the  Ope- 
rations of  Thinking  to  be  Ideas,   as  Mr. 
Locke  makes    them  to  be,    they  do   not 
fall  under  the  prefent  Difquifition,  becaufe 
to   Think,  or  to  have  a  Thought,  is  cer- 
tainly to  have  a  Notion.     As  to  Ideas  of 
Senfation,  Mr.  Locke,  in  feveral  Places  of 
his  EfTay,  feems  to  mean  and  intend  in- 
differently;. 
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differently,  either  the  immediate  Appear- 
ance of  an  Objed:  to  Senfe,  or  elfe  its 
Image  in  the  Mind  which  ferves  after- 
wards in  its  flead.  It  is  this  lail  only  that 
the  ordinary  cuflom  and  ufage  of  Speech 
allows  us  to  call  an  Idea  :  And  which 
alone  are  to  be  confidered  at  prefent,  hav- 
ing already  fpoken  of  the  former,  fo  far 
as  was  needful  to  our  Purpofe,  in  the 
foregoing  DiJJertatioji  about  Senfe  :  And 
it  is  what  he  himfelfmoft  frequently  calls 
an  Idea,  in  difcourfing  of  fenfible  Objedls, 
or  the  external  Appearances  of  Things  to 
Senfe. 

Seeing  then  that  an  Idea  fignlfies  and 
imports  nothing  elfe  or  more  than  the 
Image,  Pi-flurc,  or  Reprefentation  in  the 
Mind  of  a  fenfible  Obje(fl  -,  as  v.  gr.  in 
faying  the  Idea  of  a  Colour,  of  a  Sound,  a 
I'afte,  Odour,  or  any  T^aBtle  ^ality  -,  and 
which,  by  reprefenting  it,  ferves  in  its 
flead  for  the  Mind  to  employ  it  felf  about 
in  Thinking.  And  forafmuch  as  by  q. 
Notion,  (according  to  the  common  and  mofl 
famous  Acceptation  of  the  Word,  and  as 
it  hath  always  been  accuflomed  to  fig- 
nify,  'till  of  late)  is  meant  what  the  Mind 
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thinks,  conceives,  or  apprehends  of  a  fen- 
fible  Objed;  or  Appearance  ;  as  v.  gr,  the 
Notions  of  Exiftence,  Unity^  Ejj'ence,  Pro^ 
perty,  Caiife,  EfeB,  Whole,  Fart,  the  Ufe 
or  Defign  of  a  Thing,  its  Redfitude,  Per- 
feBion,  and  the  like ;  it  is  evident  at  firfl 
Sight,  that  none  of  them  are  Images  of  the 
things  of  which  they  are  Notions.  For  in- 
deed what  can  be  more  ftrange  and  odd 
than  to  fancy,  that  what  a  Man  thi?iks  or 
apprehends  of  a  fenfible  Objedt  fhould  be 
nothing  elfe  but  the  PiBure  or  Image 
which  he  has  of  it,  before  him  in  his 
Mind  ?  At  this  rate,  the  Mind's  Ad  of 
thinking  mufb  confifl  only  in  obferving  and 
taking  Notice  of  the  Idea,  as  an  Image  or 
Refemblance  within  itfelf  of  the  Objed:  to 
which  it  refers :  Which  is  contrary  to  all 
Experience,  as  well  as  (hocking  to  Reafon, 
or  any  Knowledge  and  Appreheniion  we 
have  of  the  Nature  of  a  Rational  ^nd  In- 
tellediual  Faculty. 

Nor  can  a  Notion  of  any  kind  be  faid  to 
fcrve,  or  be  made  ufe  of,  inllead  of  the 
Objeoi  of  which  it  is  a  Notion;  which  is 
another  Confideration  belonging  to  Idea. 
For  an  Ide^is  ferviag  inftead  of  the  OhjeB, 

which 
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which  it  reprefents,  manifeftly  implies  that 
this  is  not  prefent  to  Senfe,  but  is  departed, 
or  that  it  difappeared  before  the  Idea^  which 
reprefents  it,  made  its  Appearance  to  the 
Mind.  And  confequently,  fuppofing  a  No^ 
tion  and  an  Idea  to  be  the  fame,  or  the 
Mind's  Notions  of  fenfible  Objedts  to  be 
their  Ideas,  the  Mind  could  have  no  No- 
tion of  any  Objedl  at  the  time  of  perceiv- 
ing it  by  Senfe.  Which  is  likewife  contra- 
ry to  Experience  ;  for  there  is  not  any  No- 
tion whatever  but  the  Mind  has,  or  may 
have  it,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Obje(5t 
which  it  concerns  is  immediatly  perceived 
by  Senfe,  or  is  now  a(5lually  prefent  to  it. 

But  to  argue  more  clofely  and  particular- 
ly, from  the  requifite  Qualification  and  na- 
tural Habitude  of  a  Notion.  'Tis  moft  cer- 
tain that  every  Notion,  as  fuch,  is  and  muft 
be  applicable  to  fome  thing  or  other ;  or,  it 
is  what  the  Mind  in  the  ufe  of  its  Reafon 
and  Underfianding  thinks  ought  to  be  a- 
fcribed  and  attributed  to  the  Obje(fl  or 
Thing  which  it  concerns.  And  the  Appli- 
cation or  Attribution  of  any  Notion  is  a- 
greeable  to,  or  after  the  way  and  manner 
of  Speech,  called  Affirmation  ;  as  in  faying, 
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that  fuch  a  thing  is  a  Caufe,  Property^  Part, 
&c.  For  in  having  the  Notion  of  Caufe^ 
as  appHed  to  any  particular  thing,  we  al- 
ways think  or  apprehend  that  That  Thing, 
to  which  it  is  applicable,  is  a  Caufe.  But 
it  were  a  Contradi(ftion  to  fay  that  That 
Thing,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  Caiife^ 
(fuppofed  to  be  external)  is  its  Image  or 
Pidlure  and  Refemblance  within  my  Mind, 
i.  e.  its  Idea. 

And  every  Notion  is,  as  fuch,  declarative 
of  the  Nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is 
applicable;  and  which  is  indeed  the  only 
Ground  or  Reafon  of  its  Application :  As 
in  faying,  for  Inftance,  fuch  a  thing  is  a 
Property,  an  Effecf,  a  Relation  or  a  Cir- 
cumfiance,  that  it  is  Good,  Evil,  or  Indiffe- 
rent,  &c.  Or  a  Notion,  when  applied  to 
any  thing,  does  fet  forth,  and,  as  it  were, 
notify  to  the  Mind,  what  it  is ;  fo  far,  I 
mean,  as  the  Notion  reaches  and  extends. 
But  certainly  the  Idea  or  Refemblance  of  a 
thing  does  not  inform  us  what  it  i«,  any 
more  than  the  thing  it  felf,  /.  e.  the  Origi- 
nal, which  the  Idea  reprefents ;  which  can- 
not declare  its  own  Nature,  or  tell  us  what 
we  ought  to  think  of  it,  unlefs  it  had  a 

Tongue 
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Tongue  to  fpeak  with,  and  did  know  and 
underftand  it  felf. 

Moreover,  fince  the  Mind,  in  having  a 
Notion  of  any  Obje<fl  which  is  not  prefent 
to  Senfe,  does  make  ufe  of  its  IJea  in  its 
(lead  ;  fuppofing  a  Notion  to  be  an  Idea, 
there  will  be  two  Ideas^  i.  e.  two  Refem- 
blances  of  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Ex.  gr. 
In  thinking  that  Extenfion  is  a  Property, 
there  will  be  two  Idea^  of  Extenjion  i  name- 
ly, the  Image  or  Refemblance  of  its  fenfible 
Appearance  j  and  the  Image  (let  it  be  fo 
called)  of  Property.  Whereas  it  is  mofh  cer- 
tain, that  no  one  fenfible  Appearance  does 
ever  convey  to  the  Mind  any  more  than  one 
Image  or  Kefemhlance  of  it  felf. 

And  whereupon  it  follows,  (which  is  no 
Unufeful  Obfervation,  for  it  will  ferve  plain- 
ly to  diftinguifli  a  Notion  from  its  ObjeB) 
that  when  one  fingle  or  individual  Obje<ft 
of  Senfe  hath  two  feveral  Appearances  to 
the  Mind,  they  cannot  both  be  Perceptions 
of  Senfe  ;  and  confequently  one  of  them 
muft  be  an  InteUe^ual  Notion,  if  I  may 
have  leave  to  ufe  the  Word  Appearance  in 
this  Cafe,  inftead  of  a  better.  For  inftance, 
fuppofe  that,  befides  the  Appearance  of  So- 
4  lidity. 
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lidify,  which  means  a  Body's  refifting  and 
hindring  another  Body  from  pofTefling  its 
Place,  till  it  has  left  it,  there  is  this  other 
jippeara?icey  viz.  that  Solidity  is  a  Property 
of  Body  or  Matter.  The  firft  of  thefe  Ap- 
fearanceSy  (for  Perception  always  precedes 
Notion)  we  know,  and  are  very  certain,  is 
perceived  by  Senfe.  And  therefore  the  Ap- 
pearance  of  a  Property  is  not  perceived  by 
it  i  but  is  cognifable  only  to  the  JJnderfiafid- 
hig :  For  that  one  individual  Object  of  Senfe 
fhould  have  two  feveral  Appearances  to  it, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  is  a  manifeft 
Contradidtion.  And  feeing  that  an  Idea  (as 
is  allowed)  doth  contain  nothing  more  in  it 
than  was  before  perceived  by  Senfe  ;  Pro- 
perty therefore  is  no  Idea,  but  a  Notion  or 
Intellectual  Conception. 

That  an  Idea  and  a  Notion  are  not  the 
fame  thing,  will  further  appear  by  Confi- 
dering,  that  they  are  not  derived  from,  or 
dwing  to  the  Objecfts  they  both  concern  and 
refer  to,  in  the  fame  way  or  manner.  How 
or  by  what  means  an  Idea  comes  to  exift 
in  the  Mind,  and  there  remains  ready  to  be 
made  ufe  of  on  all  Occalions,  is  difficult 
and  perhaps  impoffible  to  be  explained,  to 
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any  fort  of  Satisfadlion.  And  this  Confi- 
dcration  alone  is  fufficient  to  evince  that 
their  Derivation,  or  Produ(5lion  and  Origi- 
nation, cannot  be  the  fame  j  becaufe  we  cer- 
tainly know,  and  indeed  cannot  help  know- 
ing, very  particularly  and  exad:ly,  how  and 
after  what  manner  our  Notions  are  owing 
to  the  Objecfts  of  them ;  as  namely,  thus. 
The  Mind,  in  contemplating  any  fenfible 
Objedt  or  Appearance,  regards  it  as  the  Sub- 
je(ft  matter  about  which  it  is  employed  in 
thinking  :  And  what  it  difcovers  and  ap- 
prehends by  the  ufe  of  its  Underftanding, 
it  applies  or  deems  applicable  to  it.  And 
feeing  it  is  impoffible  that  the  Mind  fhould 
have  any  T'hought  or  Notion,  unlefs  there  be 
an  ObjeB,  i.  e.  fome thing  to  employ  itfelf 
about  in  T^hinking  ;   therefore  the  Mind's  • 

Notions  are  all  owing  to  the  Objects  of 
them  :  And  may  likewife,  after  a  fort,  be 
faid  to  be  derived  from  them ;  becaufe 
they  are  always,  at  firft,  appropriated  to 
them ;  and  as  particular  and  determinate  as 
the  very  OhjeBs  themfelves  are.  However, 
as  ought  to  be  obferved,  the  Objects  of 
SenJ'e  are  not  properly  the  Cmifes,  but  no 
more    than    the  Occafwns  of   the  Pvlind's  "^^^ 

I  Thoughts  ^ 
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7'houghfs  or  Notions ;  in  is  much  as  no  No^  ^M 
tion  whatever,  as,  v.  gr.    Exijience^  Unityy 
EJf'ence,  Property,  Whole,  Part,  &c.  is  de- 
rived from  the  Objeul  as  a  neceflary  confe- 
quent  of  its  Perception ;  and  therefore  cant 
proceed  only  from  the  TJnderJtanding,  which 
fuggefts  them  to  the  Mind,  as  fomething 
that  does  not  occur  to  the  Perception  or 
Cognifance  oiSenJe.     But,  as  we  may  note 
by  the  way,  it  were  abfurd  to  think  that  an 
ObjeB,  or  what  i?  perceived,  which  hath  its 
Exigence,    as  is  here   fuppofed,    indepen- 
dently of  the  Mind,  fhould  proceed  from  a 
Power  of  perceiving  it.     Now  it's  evident 
that  if  Notions,  and  Ideas,  are  not  (as  hath 
been  (hewn)  derived  from  or  owing  to  the 
Objeds  which  they  concern  in  the  fame 
way  or  manner,  that  they  mull:  needs  dif- 
fer from  one  another  in  their  Kind  or  Na- 
ture :  For  a  different  manner  of  Derivati- 
on, or  Produ(5tion  and  Origination  always 
neceflarily   implies,    that  the  things   pro- 
duced and  derived  mufl  differ  from  one  an- 
other, according  to  it :  And  otherwife  in- 
deed no  manner  of  reafon  could  be  given, 
why  things  fhould  differ  at  all  in  their  Na- 
tures and  Properties,  as  we  find  they  do. 

5  Mr. 
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Mr.  Locke^  no  doubt,  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  a  Notion,  and  an  Idea,  are  both 
derived  from  the  ObjeBs  they  refer  to,   in 
the  fame  way  and  manner.     For,  over  and 
ovei^  again,  he  mightily  infifts  upon  this, 
"  That  external  material  Things,   or  the 
"  Objeds  of  Senfation,   are  the  Originals 
**  from  w^hence  all  the  Mind's  Ideas"  (/.  e, 
according  to  him,  all  the  Mind's  Notions^ 
as  well  as  Images)  "  of  fuch  Obje(fts  are 
"  derived  and  take  their  Beginnings."  And 
he  continually  urges  it  as  plain  and  unde- 
niable Evidence,  (and  as  far  as  I  remember, 
it  is  the  only  Proof  or  Argument  he  of- 
fers  to   make   appear)   "  that  the  Mind's 
*'  Thoughts  or  Notions  are  nothing  elfe 
"  but  Ideas  i"  not  being  aw^are,   that  the 
Way  or  Manner  of  their  Derivation  and 
Beginning  being  w^hoUy  different,  W:  im- 
poflible  they  fhould  agree,  or  be  the  fame, 
in  their  Kind  and  Nature.     And  feeing  that 
this  his  Dodtrine  and  Opinion  is  at  prefent 
very  current^  and  palTes  unqueftioned  by 
moft  of  his  Readers,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
fhew  that  it  is  falfe  and  ill-grounded,   by 
fuch  other  Arguments  as  the  Nature  of  the 
thing  affords. 

I  2  Firft 
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Firll  then,  fuppofing  an  I^iea,  and  ^No- 
tion to  be  in  the  fame  manner  derived  from 
the  ObjeBs  of  Senfation,  or  the  fenfible  Ap- 
pearances of  external  Objedts,  it  will  fol- 
low that  a  Notion  can  be  only  applicable  to 
the  Original  Perception  by  Senfe^  and  not  to 
the  Idea  which  reprefents  it,  and  in  whofe 
{lead  it  ftands ;  becaufe  the  very  EfTence  of 
an  Idea  (as  is  agreed  on  all  hands)  confifts 
in  that  Relation  it  has  to  the  original  or 
primary  ObjeB,  namely,  in  being  its  Pi- 
6liire,  Image  or  Refemblance.  Which  is 
contrary  to  every  one's  certain  Knowledge  : 
For  a  Notion  is  as  well  applicable  to  an  /- 
dea,  as  to  the  ObjeSl  which  it  reprefents. 
^x.  gr.  Whether  I  look  at  a  whole  or  com- 
plcat  Circle  with  my  Eyes ;  or  contemplate 
its  Idea  in  my  Mind  ;  the  Notion  oi  Whole- 
nefs^  which  imports  that  it  hath  all  the 
Parts  of  which  it  ought  to  confift,  or  which 
ferve  to  conftitute  and  make  it  that  fort  of 
Figure  which  it  is,  is  alike  applicable  to 
them  Both  -,  tho'  primarily  to  the  original 
Circle  perceived  by  Senfe,  and,  only  by  its 
Means,  to  the  Idea  or  Copy  of  it  in  my 
Mind :  Otherwife  indeed,  the  Mind  could 

have 
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have  no  Notion  at  all  of  any  thing  that  is 
not  immediatly  prefent  to  Senfe. 

And  for  the  fame  Reafon,  viz.  becaufe 
the  Eflence  oi  an  Idea  confifts  in  that  Re- 
lation it  has  to  the  original  Perception,  as 
its  Copy  or  Keprefentation ;  the  Truth  of  a 
Notion  (fuppofing  a  Notioji  to  have  the 
fame  Derivation  with  an  Idea)  can  confift 
in  nothing  elfc  but  in  being  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  original  Appearance  to 
Senfe.  Whereas  a  Notion,  if  true,  /.  e.  pro- 
perly applicable  to  fuch  an  Appearance,  is 
alike  True,  or  as  properly  applicable  to  its 
Idea  in  the  Mind.  Otherwife,  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  have  any  true  or  right  Notion 
of  any  kind,  when  the  ObjeB  it  felf  is  ab- 
fent,  or  when  the  Idea  is  made  ufe  of  in 
its  ftead. 

And  feeing  that  a  Notion  is  as  well  ap- 
plicable to  an  Idea,  as  to  the  Object  it  re- 
prefents  and  ftands  for,  and  muft  indeed  of 
neceflity,  in  the  Adt  of  Thinking,  be  ap- 
plied to  its  Idea,  when  not  prefent  it  felf 
to  Senfe :  Suppofing  the  Mind's  Notion  of  a 
fenfible  Objedl  to  be  derived  from  it,  in  the 
fame  way  or  manner  that  its  Idea  or  Re- 
prefentation  is  j    it  will  follow  (^  Notion 
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and  an  Idea  being  the  fame  thing)  that 
there  will  be  an  IJea  of  an  Idea,  or  a  No^ 
tion  of  a  Notion ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  either 
a  Notion  of  an  Idea^  or  an  Idea  of  a  ATo//- 
cn,  for  any  one  way  will  ferve  as  well  as 
another  j  it  being  certain  that  every  Noti^ 
en,  and  every  Idea,  is  a  Notiofi^  and  /^e^, 
of  fomething  or  other. 

It  is  further  confiderable,  that  the  Idea 
of  a  fenfible  Objedt  does  never  (unlefs  in 
Cafes  that  do  not  concern  the  prefent  Con- 
fideration)  vary  from  it  felf,  but  continues 
always  the  fame.  My  Idea,  for  inftance,  of 
Exten/ion  is  always  invariably  the  fame,  or 
there  is  never  any  other  Idea  fubftituted  in 
its  Room.  Whereas  I  may  have  a  diffe- 
rent Notion  of  it,  at  one  time,  from  what  I 
had  at  another :  For  I  may  at  prefent  think 
it  to  be  the  EJfence  of  Matter,  tho'  fome 
time  ago  I  took  it  for  a  Property  of  it. 
Which  could  not  poflibly  happen,  were  the 
Notion  of  EJfence,  or  Property,  and  the  /- 
dea,  i.  e.  the  Image  of  Extenjion  in  my 
Mind,  derived  in  the  fame  manner  from 
the  Original  Perception. 

Laftly,  an  Idea,  confidered  as  an  ObjeSl 
©f  Ihought^  and  which  is  its  proper  Confi- 
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deration  with  Regard  to  any  Ufe  that  is 
made  of  it  in  Thinking,  does  not,  in  ftri(fl- 
nefs,  admit  of  Truth  or  FaUhood  -,  for  it 
were  abfurd  to  imagine  that  an  Object ^  i.  e. 
what  is  perceived,  fhould,  confidered  mere- 
ly as  fuch,  be  either  true,  or  falfe.  But  a 
Notion  always  is,  and  mull  be,  either  true 
or  falfe  ;  and  that  in  two  Refpctfls  :  FirJ}, 
it  is  true  or  right,  when  fuch  as  according 
to  right  Reafon  it  ought  to  be :  And.  fecond- 
ly,  when  properly  applied  j  for  tho'  it 
ihould  be  right  in  it  felf,  yet,  if  wrongly 
applied,  it  would  be  a  falfe  Notion  in  re- 
fpedl  of  the  thing  whereto  it  is  applied. 

And  which  (as  may  be  obferved)  evident- 
ly implies  that  a  Notion  proceeds  from  the 
Mind,  in  its  A(5l  of  Thinking ;  there  being 
nothing  but  Thinking  or  Thought,  which 
always  confifts  of  or  includes  a  Notion,  and 
Speech  confequent  upon  it,  or  which  ferves 
to  exprefs  it,  that  ftricftly  and  properly 
fpeaking  is  either  true  or  falfe.  And  be- 
caufe  a  T'hought  or  Notioii  proceeds  from 
the  Mind  as  its  own  Adl  j  whereas  an  Ob^ 
je5i  or  what  is  perceived  cannot  (as  hath  al- 
ready been  faid)  proceed  from  a  Power  of 
perceiving  it  5  therefore  it  is,  as  I  may  note, 
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that,  tho'  we  continually  fay,  This  is  my 
'Thought  or  Notion  and  Apprehenjioji  j  yet  no 
one  ever  fays.  This  is  my  ObjcSf^  but  rather, 
fuch  an  Objedl  is  what  I  now  think  on,  or 
fi-^rh  a  thing  is  the  ObjeB  of  my  prefent 
Thoughts  y  all  Objects  being  in  common  to 
every  one  ;  but  a  Man's  Thoughts  peculiar- 
ly his  own.  And  for  which  reafon  alfo  it 
is,  (at  leaft  the  chief  and  principa')  that 
we  give  different  Names  \u  our  Notions, 
and  to  the  Objects  of  our  fenfitive  Faculties. 
Ex.  gr.  Property,  ^ality,  or  AffeBion,  is 
the  Name  of  that  Notion  which  is  general- 
ly applied  or  afcribed  to  any  fcnfible  Ap- 
pearance ;  which,  confidered  only  as  fuch, 
is  denominated.  Colour,  Figure,  Solidity^ 
'Extenfw:-!,  Motion,  &c.  Whereas  we  give 
to  the  fame  ObjeSis,  tho'  perceived  by  diffe- 
rent Senfes,  the  fame  Names  :  t?.  gr.  Ex- 
teftfwn.  Figure  and  Motion,  whether  per- 
ceived by  the  Sight,  or  by  feeling,  are  flill 
called  Extenfion,  Figure  and  Motion,  To 
make  therefore  an  Idea  to  be  both  the  Ob* 
jeB  of  thinking,  and  Thought  it  felf,  /.  e.  a 
Notion  or  what  the  Mind  thinks,  as  Mr. 
hocke  hath  done,  is  plainly  contrary  to 
Mens  common  and  natural  Apprehenlions 
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of  Obje^  and  Notion  :  And  for  any  one 
to  fay,  that  he  1'hinks  an  Objedl,  as  he 
thinks  his  own  Thought  or  Notion^  car- 
ries a  ftrange  and  unnatural  abfurdity  in  it. 
Mr.  Locke  having  made  the  Perception 
of  an  Idea  to  be  an  Adt  of  TJnderJlanding^ 
was  of  courfe  obliged,  as  I  may  here  oc- 
cafionally  Remark,  to  make  a  Notion  to 
be  nothing  clfe  but' an /</^^ ;  For  admit- 
ting the  Perception  of  an  Idea  to  be  an 
ASl  of  Underfianding  ;  and  fuppofmg,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  Idea  not  to  be  a  No- 
tion^ 'tis  evident  that  the  Mind,  in  the 
bare  Perception  of  an  Idea^  would  under- 
Jiand^  without  having  any  Notion  of  what 
it  underjlands^  which  is  a  Contradidtion. 
And  therefore,  he  never  at  all  diflinguiflies 
between  the  Idea  (properly  fo  called)  of 
a  Colour^  Sounds  ^^ft^i  Odour^  Sec.  and 
the  Idea  (as  he  thinks  fit  to  call  it)  of  a 
Caufe  or  EffeB,  of  EJjence,  Property^  Whole, 
Part,  &c.  but  confounds  them  together ; 
as  if  the  Notion  of  a  Caitfe,  for  Inftance, 
were  nothing  elfe  but  the  Image  or  Re- 
femblance  of  that  fenfiblc  Appearance 
which  the  Mind  thinks  or  conceives  to 
be  a  Caufe 'j  in   like  manner  as  the  Idea 
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of  any  Colour  is  the  Refemblance  within 
it  felf  of  its  appearance  to  Senfe^  and  no- 
thing mdre.  And  to  fatisfy  his  Readers 
that  this  was  his  true  Meaning,  and  left 
any  manner  of  doubt  or  queftion  fliould 
be  made  of  it  :  At  the  beginning  of  his 
Treatife,  in  fettling  the  Signification  of 
the  term  Idea,  as  he  afterwards  intends 
to  ufe  it  on  all  occ&fions,  he  makes  it  to 
be  Synonymous,  or  equivalent  with  Phan- 
tajm^  Notion  and  Species :  from  which  it 
is  plain  that  by  a  Notion  he  means  no- 
thing but  a  P/jantafm  or  Species,  i.  e.  a 
vifible  Appearance  within  the  Mind,  pre- 
fented  to  its  view  by  its  Perceptive  Facul- 
ty ',  for  the  word  Notion,  before  this  his 
Appropriation  of  it,  was  never  ufed  in 
our  Language  to  fignify  a  Phantafm,  or 
the  bare  Appearance  and  Reprefentation 
of  any  Objcd:  in  the  Mind.  And  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Ideas 
of  Senjation,  as  Bluenefs,  Whitenefs,  Hard- 
nefs,  Softnefs,  &c.  he  tells  us  with  a  par- 
ticular Emphafis,  or  with  a  Defign  that 
what  he  fays  fhould  be  taken  Notice 
of,  that  they  are  in  the  JJnderfianding. 
And  what  he  means  by  being  in  the  lln- 
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derfianding^  he  has  taken  care  to  inform 
us  by  faying,  If  thefe  Words,  to  be  in 
the  Underjlandiyig  have  any  Propriety,  they 
iignify  to  be  underjiood ;  and  that,  to  be 
in  the  U?iderflandi?ig^  a?id  not  to  be  iinder^ 
Jioody  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  any  Thing  is 
and  is  not  in  the  XJnderftanding.  'Tis  ma- 
nifeft  therefore,  that  the  bare  Prefence  in 
the  Mind  of  any  Idea  of  Senfatiofi,  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  that  Notion  or  hitcllediual 
Conception  which  the  Mind  hath  of  the 
•Object  which  it  reprefents.  And  to  quote 
but  one  PafTage  more  among  a  great 
many  wherewith  his  Treatife  every  where 
abounds  j  After  having  fum'd  up  all  he 
had  been  difcourfing  concerning  Jiniple  I- 
deas,  he  concludes  thus,  "  Me  thinks  the 
"  Underjia?iding  is  not  much  unlike  a 
"  Clofet  wholly  {hut  from  Light,  with 
"  only  fome  little  Opening  left  to  let  in 
"  external  vifible  Refemblances,  or  Ideas 
"  of  Things  without  :  would  the  Pid:ures 
"  coming  into  fuch  a  dark  Room  but 
"  flay  there,  and  lye  fo  orderly  as  to  be 
**  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very 
"  much  refemble  the  Underjianding  of  a 
"  Man,    in    reference  to    all    Objeds  of 

"  Sight, 
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"  Sight,  and  the  Ideas  of  them."  Which 
is  plainly  aflimilating,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  an  Adt  of  Under/landing  mto  fenjitive 
or  ideal  Perception;  and  of  Courfe  mak- 
ing the  Mind's  Notiofis  (by  which  it  un- 
derftands  any  thing)  of  fenfible  Objedls,  to 
be  nothing  but  their  Ideas,  or  PiBures 
and  Reprejhitations.  But  to  go  on  with 
our  more  immediate  Bufiaefs  and  Con- 
cern :  And 

To  coniider   in    the  laft  Place,    as  we 
propofed,  Ideal  Perception,  both  in  it  felf, . 
and  as   it   flands  related    to  Senfitive  Per- 
ception. 

Confider'd  abftracflly  in  it  felf,  Ideal  Per- 
ception is  an  Adl  of  the  Itnagination.  For, 
in  perceiving  any  Idea  in  our  Mind,  what 
do  we  elle  but  hnagine  the  Object  it  re- 
prefents,  and  of  which  it  is  the  Image 
or  Copy  ?  That  is,  we  perceive,  virtual- 
ly and  in  effedt,  what  is  abfent  as  if 
it  were  prefent ;  which  is,  and  can  be 
nothing  elfe  but  its  Image  or  Idea  that 
ferves  in  its  ftead,  and  can  be  only  per- 
ceived by  our  Power  of  Imagining  what 
is  abfent,  or  not  immediately  perceived  by 
^enfe^  as  tho'  it  were  prefeni  to  it.     Now 

the 
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the  Imagination^  as  hath  been  fliewn,  does 
very  often  officioufly,  or  when  not  called 
upon  for  its  Service,  prefent  to  the  Mind's 
view,  and  even  obtrude  upon  it.  Ideas  that 
are  wholly  impertinent,  and  have  no  man- 
ner of  relation  to  the  fubjecfl  Matter  of 
its  Thoughts  and  Meditations.  And  when 
not  under  the  immediate  Condud:  and  Di- 
recStion  of  Reafon,  (which  happens  when- 
foever  the  Mind  doth  not  employ  it  for 
fome  rational  End  or  Purpofe)  it  adls  in- 
confiftently  with  any  Notion  we  have  of 
an  Intellectual  Faculty  ;  nay  frequently  in 
dirc(ft  Oppofition,  and  with  great  Damage 
and  Prejudice  to  that  Way  or  Manner  of 
A(fting  which  we  know,  and  are  confcious 
to  our  felves,  is  natural  and  proper  to  the 
TJnderJiandifig.  From  which,  and  other 
Proofs  and  Inflances  lately  mentioned,  (to 
which  we  refer)  'tis  evident  that  the  I  ma- 
gi Jiat  ion,  or  a  Power  of  perceiving  Ideas, 
is  in  its  Nature  Uninfellige?it ;  and  confe- 
quently  does  not  imderfiand  what  it  per- 
ceives :  which  is  tantamount  to  faying, 
that  the  Perception  of  an  Idea  is  ?wt  an 
AB  of  Underflanding. 

To 
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To  the  Obfervations  already  made  to 
this  Piirpofe,  I  Hiall  here  add  two  more. 
One  is,  that  the  Pleafure  of  the  Imagina- 
tion^ or  of  tliat  Perception  which  is  mere- 
ly Ideal^  is  not  IntelleBual ;  as  being  (ac- 
cording to  every  one's  Experience)  nothing 
eli'e  but  Novelty  and  Variety,  or  the  Ru- 
mination upon  what  was  delightful  to 
Senfc  :  Or,  it  is  not  the  fame  Pleafure  with 
that  of  the  Under/} anding^  which  confifts 
in  having  due,  or  proper  and  juft  Noti- 
ons and  Apprehenfions  of  Things,  and  in 
contemplating  or  employing  it  felf  about 
thofe  Obje<fls  which  are  moft  worthy  of 
a  rational  Regard  and  Confideration  ;  as, 
•u.  gr.  the  Cau/es  of  Things,  more  efpe- 
cially  the  Nature  of  a^r/?  or  jupreme  Cauje ; 
and  what  is  Eternal  and  Invifible,  rather 
than  Tcjnporary  and  Senfible.  This,  tho' 
but  a  Circumftance,  is  however  very  ma- 
terial in  the  cafe :  For  if  the  Pleafure  which 
accompanies  any  Aft  or  Operation  what- 
ever, or  is  confequent  upon  It,  be  not  In- 
telleSiual,  'tis  a  fure  and  infallible  Token 
that  the  A6t  it  felf  is  not  IntelleBual. 

Another  Obfervation  is,  that  Ideal  Per- 
ception continually  fades    and  decays ;  or, 

the 
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the  Imagination  of  a  Thing  is  never  fo 
frefh  and  hvely,  in  procefs  of  time,  as  it 
was  at  firft,  even  tho'  the  Mind  {hould 
repeat  it  ever  fo  often.  Whereas  an  hOc 
of  pure  Under/landings  or  fuch  as  is  merely 
and  fimply  hitcUeSfual^  does  never  fade  or 
abate  in  the  leaft.  Ex.  gr.  The  Thought 
or  Apprehenfion  that  every  Cau/e  precedes 
its  Effe^j  or  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any 
thing  to  exift  and  not  cxift  at  the  fame 
time,  continues  as  ftrong  and  vivid  ever 
afterwards,  as  when  it  firft  entred  into  the 
Mind  :  Nay,  it  rather  gathers  new  Force 
and  Strength,  than  fuffcrs  any  Decay  or 
Diminution,  by  growing  (as  I  may  fay) 
old  in  the  Mind,   or  long  abiding  in  it. 

To  confider  likewife  Ideal  Perception, 
as  it  flands  related  to  Senjitive  Perception  ; 
and  which  is  its  principal  Confideration 
with  regard  to  any  Knowledge  the  Mind 
hath  by  it :  'Tis  mod  certain  and  incon- 
teflable  that  it  owcth  its  Exlftence  to  it, 
and  is,  whatever  it  is,  purely  and  folcly 
by  its  means  ;  fo  that,  when  compared 
with  Sen/itive  Perception,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  borrowed  or  fecond-hand  K?iowledge, 
as  being  entirely  derived  from  it,  and  hav- 
ing 
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ing  nothing  which  is  properly  its  own,' 
but  being  beholden  to  it  for  whatever  is 
in  it,  or  upon  any  Accent  can  be  afcribed 
to  it.  This,  I  believe,  was  never  yet  dif- 
puted,  or  called  in  queftion  by  any  one : 
becaufe  not  only  the  Nature  and  Reafon 
of  the  Thing  plainly  fpeaks  and  declares 
it  to  be  fo  ;  the  Imagi?7ation  being  nothing 
elfe  in  the  Cafe  but  the  Mimick  of  Setife; 
but  it  is  what  every  one's  Experience,  as 
foon  as  confulted,  muft  thoroughly  con- 
vince and  affure  him  of  For  in  perceiv- 
ing, or  viewing  and  beholding  in  our  Minds 
the  Idea  of  any  fenfible  Objeft,  what  more 
do  we  Know  or  Apprehend  than  we  did 
beforfe  in  perceiving -die  Original  by  Senfe^ 
No  one  can  fuppofe  or  imagine  that  the 
Adt  of  perceiving  an  Idea  does  impart  to 
him  more  Knowledge,  or  aiford  any  other 
fort  of  Knowledge  than  he  had  in  the 
Senjithe  Perception  of  the  Objedl  to  which 
it  refers  :  Or  will  deny,  that  generally 
fpcaking,  it  is  more  fatisfac^ory,  as  being 
far  more  Serviceable  and  Conducive  to- 
wards any  rational  Pu.  oofe  or  Enquiry, 
to  contemplate  the  Origi.  al  than  the  Copy ; 
becaufe  this  is  very  oftea  but  an  imper- 
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fe<fl  Reprefentation,    and    fometimes   net 
faithful   and  exad,  fo   far    as    it  reaches. 
And  as  we  may  perceive  an  Objeci  by  our 
Se?ifes  without    Underjlcviding  it,  or  fram-     . 
ing    any   Intellectual    Notion  or  Concep- 
tion about   it  ;  the  fime  is  likewife  true 
of  the  Perception  of  its  Idea.     And  what- 
ever Conception  we  have  of  any  Idea^  the 
like  wc  either  had,    or  might  have   had, 
of  the  Objcvt  it  reprcfents,  at  the  time  of 
our  perceiving  it  by  Senfc  ;    it  being  cer- 
tain that,    tho'   in   thinking  of  any   Ob- 
jedl  when  abfent,  that   is,  in   making  ufe 
of  its  Idea  in  its  ftead,  we  may  have  fome 
new  Notion  about  it  we  had  not  before, 
but  which  efcaped  the  Difcernment   and 
Apprehenfion    of  our  Underjlanding  ;   yef 
the  fame  Notion  might  have  occurred   ta 
us,  as  well  in  contemplating  the  Original^ 
as  in  afterwards  viewing  and  perufing  its 
Idea.     For  Inftance ;  Tho'  in   thinking  of 
the  Sun  when  abfent  from  my    Sight,    I 
fhould  conceive  that  it  was  defigned   for 
the  Comfort  and  Benefit  of  the  Creatures 
which  inhabit  this  World :  Or  that,  un- 
lefs  fupplied  with  frefh  Matter,  it  will  in 
time  very  much  decreafe  in  iii  Bulk,  and 
K  at 
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at   laft    dwindle    to    nothing,    becaufc    it 
continually    loles    fome    of    its    Subftancc 
or  Matter  in  the  EmilTion  of  Light:  yet 
no    one    will    pretend   but   that   I   might 
have  had  the  very  fame  Notions  and  Ap- 
prehenfions    of   the    Sun  at  the   time   of 
my  beholding  and  looking  at   it  with  my 
Eyes.     So  that  the   Perception  of  an  Idea 
hath  no  manner  of  advantage   over  Sen- 
Jit  ire   Perception.     And  to  imagine  other- 
wife,    or   to  think    that     it     is    only     in 
perceiving   the  Idea  of  an  ObjeB^  we  ufi- 
derfiand  it,  and  not   in  perceiving  the  Ori- 
ginal by   our  Senfei ;  this  is  Suppofing  or 
Imagining  that,  in  order  to  iinderfiand  any 
ObjeSly    for  inftance,    of  Sight,    we  mufl, 
after  having   a   while  looked  at  it,  or  pe- 
rufed  it  with  our  Faculty  of  Seeing,  (hut 
our  Eyes  to  contemplate  it  in  its  Idea  : 
which  is  fond  and  ridiculous. 

Now  it  hath,  in  the  foregoing  Tracft, 
been  fufHciently  and  abundantly  evinced, 
That  Sen/it  ire  Perception  is  not  Intel le- 
dfual,  or  that  we  do  not  Underjand  any 
thing  in  the  Ad:  of  Perceiving  it  b\ 
Senfe  :  Wherefore,  neither  is  the  Percep- 
tion of  its  Idea  inielledtual,  or  an  Acft 
of  Vnderjianding.  The 
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The  fame  Argument  may  likewife  ferve, 

another  way,  but  to  one  Purpofe  and  Ef- 

'fe<fl5    as  thus.     Either  the  Perception   of 

an  Idea   is  the  fame  with  Senfithe  Per- 

ception    (as  Mr.  Hobbes    makes    it  to  be, 

and  to  differ   only   in   point  of  Clearnefs 

-and  Certainty)  or    it  is  not  the  fame.     If 

really  the  fame,  then  it  follows  that  Sen- 

Jitive  Perception  not  being  an  A(ft  of  Under- 

fiajiding^  neither  can  the  Perception  of  an 

Idea  be  fuch   an  Ad.     Eat  if  thefe  two 

A(fts  differ,  and  Senfiti'^ce  Perception  be  not 

XJnderJianding,  but  only   Ideal  Perception-, 

then  it  will  follow  that,  at  the  time  of  our 

perceiving    an  Object   by   our  Senfcs,    wc 

can  have  no  Underjianding  or  hitclleSliial 

Knowledge  of  it  ;    which    is    contrary   to 

i  Experience.     Mr.  Locke^    tho'   he   allows 

;  ^he   Perception  of  an  Idea  to  be   wholly 

\  different  from    Senfation,    or   the  Percep- 

\  iion   of  the  ObjeB   it   felf  by   Se?ife,    yet 

\  lie   indifferently  afcribes  Underjla?iding   to 

I  i:hem  Both  :  Which   (as  I  may  take   oc- 

:  cafion  to    obferve)    is  being   guilty   of  ft 

^  double  Error  and  Miftake  :  One,  in  afcrib- 

ing  Vnderjlanding  to  cither  of  them;  the 

next,  in  afcribing  it  to   them  Both  :  For 

K  2  the 
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the  Soul  being   a  fpiritual  or  incorporeal 
Subftance,    'tis  impoflible  it  fhould   have 
Two,  or  any  more  Faculties  than  One,  of 
a  fort  J  as  two  /^/7/j,  two  Memories,  two 
Senfes  of  Seeing,    two   of    Hearing,    &c. 
Tho'  the  Cafe  may  be,  and  we  find  is,  o- 
therwifc,    in  the  Organs    of  Senfe  which 
are  Corporeal  j  there  being  two  Eyes,  two 
Ears,    and  a    vaft    number  of   organical 
Parts,  called  Nerves,    difperfed  thro'  the 
whole  Body,  which  ferve  every  where  for 
the  Senfations  of  Feeling.     So  that  when 
at   any  time  we  fay,   the  Mind's   Think" 
ing   or  IntelleBual  Faculties,    as   if  they 
were  many  in  number.  We  mean  no  more 
than  the  feveral  Powers   and  Capacities, 
or  Ads  and  Operations  of  the  one  indi- 
vidual Faculty,    call'd   the   Vnderfianding. 
And  indeed,    whoever   carefully  obferves 
and  confiders   the    feveral  Operations    of 
T^hinkiiig,  or  the  Mind's  various   ways  of 
Vnderfianding  Things,  and  coming  at  the 
IntelleBual  Knowledge  of  them,  will  alTurcd- 
ly  find  that  they  do  all,  how  numerous,  or 
how  different   foever   from    one   another, 
belong  to  and  proceed  from  one  and  the 
fame  Faculty  :  Nay  his  very  Confcioufnefi, 

if 
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I  if  duly  confulted,  and  attentively  regarded, 
will,    I'm  confident,    inform  him  of   as 

much. 

A  curfory  Perufal  of  Mr.  Locke  s  Ejfay 
on  the  Underftanding  will  eafily  fatisfy  any 
one,  that  whatever  he  fays  throughout  his 
whole  Work,  that  hath  properly  any  Re- 
lation to  his  Subjed,    and  is   truly  con- 
fiftcnt  with  the  Defign  he  all  along  de- 
clares and  profefTes,  relies  entirely,  for  all 
its  Force  and  Significancy,  or   any  Ufe  it 
ferves  for,    on  this  Suppofition  or  Foftu- 
latum,  "that  the  Terception  of  Ideas  is  an 
A5i  of  the  Underfandmg.     For  he  makes 
this   Faculty    to  be   nothing    elfe    but   a 
Power  of  Perceivhig ',  and  whatever  is  per- 
ceived, to  be  an  Idea  :  by  which  tho'  he 
means  indifferently,    either  an   0^>?    of 
Senfation,  or  the  Image  of  it  in  the  Mind 
which  reprefents  it  and  ferves  afterwards 
in  its  ftead,  yet  we  thought  it  would  be 
befl  to  confider  them  feparatcly   and  di- 
ftindly,  to  prevent  any  Doubt  or  Difpute 
that  might  arife  about  Either  of  them,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Other;  and  for  other  Reafons 
obvious  enough  to  the  Reader.     He  feems 
indeed  to  intimate  and  intend  fomething. 
K.  3  more 
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more  than  the  Perception  of  Ideas^  in  the. 
following  Account  or  Defcription  he  gives 
of  the  Vnderftanding.  "  The  Power  (fays 
"  he)  of  Perception  is  That  which  we  call 
"  the  JJnderjlanding.  Perception^  which 
"  we  make  the  Ad:  of  the  Underftanding^ 
"  is  of  three  Sorts,  i.  The  Perception 
"  of  Ideai  in  our  Mind.  2.  The  Per- 
"  ception  of  the  Signification  of  Signs, 
"  3.  The  Perception  of  the  Connedlion 
"  or  Repugnancy y  Agreement  or  DifagrcB'^ 
"  ment,  that  is  between  any  of  our  Ideas." 
But  why,  the  Notion  or  Conception  of  a 
Siin  fhould  not  be  called  an  Idea,  as 
well  as  the  Notion  of  a  Caufe^  EffeB^ 
Whole,  Party  and  ether  Relations  which 
he  treats  of  under  the  exprefs  Denomi- 
nation of  IdeaSy  is,  I  believe,  what  no  one 
can  comprehend.  And  as  to  Agreement 
and  Difagreementy  they  are  not  only  Re- 
lationSy  but  plainly  refer  to  the  Notions  of 
Identity  and  Di'vcrfity,  of  which  he  has 
written  a  whole  Chapter,  and  there  calls, 
and  confiders  them  as,  Ideas.  'Tis  evi- 
dent therefore  that  if  Ideal  Perception  be 
not  Intclleclualy  or  tf  the  Mind,  in  the 
very  KQi  of  Perceiving  an  Idea^   does  not 

underjlandy 
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under/land,  or  hath  no  IntelleSlual  Kfiou-- 
ledge  of  what  it  perceives^  (which,  I  can 
hardly  doubt,  hath  fatisfatflorily  been  made 
appear)  tliis  Author  proceeds  on  a  Foun- 
dation that  is  wholly  wrong  and  flille  ;  and 
which  confequently  makes  every  Thing  he 
builds  on  it  vain  and  of  no  Effecft.  And  in- 
deed, one  might  as  well  go  about  to  explain 
the  Nature  of  Sight,  by  what  is  not  Seen, 
or  of  Hearing,  by  what  is  not  Heard,  as 
to  ufe  fuch  a  way  as  this  of  explaining 
an  A<ft  of  Vndcrjlanding,  'viz,  by  what  is 
not  Underftood. 

Now,  as  may  not  be  amifs  to  animad- 
vert ;  There  is  no  attempting  to  explaia 
an  Adt  of  Underficmding,  by  the  Percep- 
tion of  an  Idea,  or  of  the  Objecft  it  re- 
prefents,  without  Accommodating  and  Af- 
fimilating  fuch  an  Adl  to  Ideal  or  Senfi- 
tive  Perception.  And  that  Mr.  Locke  hath 
done  this  to  the  utmoft,  and  as  much  as 
poflible,  muft  be  manifefl  to  any  one  who 
hath  ever  read  his  T'reatiJ'e  on  the  Uji- 
derftanding.  The  neceffary  and  unavoidable 
Confequence  whereof  is,  that  the  Powers 
of  the  Underjlanding  muft  be  proportionably 
weaken  d  and  enervated,  and  its  Operations 
K  4  Jlraitned 
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jlraitned  and  conf,/,eJ,  and  indeed  (o  far 
di/hrted  from  their  native  liruth  and 
Simplicity. 

It  was  this  Confidcration,  which  I  had 
at  firfl  in  my  ^'icvV,  and  thought  to  be  of 
the  greatefl  Impc^rtance  in  the  prefent  Dif- 
quifuion,  that  induced  me  to  dilcourfe  and 
treat  of  Senfitive  and  Ideal  Perception,  in 
that  particular  Way  and  Manner  I  have 
done.  For  fo  long  as  the  Operations  of  the 
JJnderJlandijig  are  miflaken  for,  or  con- 
founded with  Thofe  of  any  other  Faculty, 
'tis  plainly  impoflible  to  have  any  right,  or 
clear  and  diftindl  Apprehenfion  and  Dif- 
ccrnment  of  them.  But  when,  from  an 
Act  of  Undcrjlandijig,  or  any  Operation  of 
thinking,  every  thing  is  feparated  and  re- 
moved that  does  not  properly  belong  to  it, 
or  is  not  of  its  very  Eflence,  what  remains 
muft  evidently  appear  to  be  pure  T'kought 
or  Ufiderfandi?ig.  And  being  thus  difcern- 
cd,  nakedly  and  in  itfelf,  it  will  be  more 
eafy  to  acquire  a  thorough  and  exad:  In- 
fight  into  its  Nature. 

Concerning  the  late  frequent  and  conti- 
nual Ufe  of  the  Word  Idea,  in  almoft  all 
Difcourfes  and  Converfations,  and  its  hav- 
ing 
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ing  in  a  manner  fupplanted  Notion ^  Con- 
ception^  Apprehenfion^  and  the  like ;  and 
which,  I  believe,  is  owing  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  what  Mr.  hocke  hath  written  a- 
bout  Ideas  ;  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  feveral,  who  ufc  the  Word  Idea  in- 
ftead  of  Notio?j,  do  plainly  intend  no  more 
than  the  Appropriation  of  their  Notion  to  the 
ObjeB  of  it  -,  which,  by  an  ufual  Figure  (^f 
Speech,  is  putting  the  SubjcB  for  the  Ad- 
junct or  Attribute.  And  others,  as  cannot 
be  doubted,  in  faying.  They  have  an  Idea 
of  a  thing,  do  mean  both  the  Image  or 
Reprefentation  of  it,  in  their  Mind,  and  their 
Notion  or  Apprehefifwn  of  it;  which  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  common  Cuftom  of  impo- 
fing  Names,    in    abundance  of  Inftances :  ^ 

Ex.  gr.  The  one  Name  or  Word,  Foot, 
fignifies  fuch  a  Length  as  is  vifible  and  con- 
fpicious  to  Sight ;  and  alfo  a  Meafure,  i.  e. 
a  thing  proper  to  be  made  uie  of  for  afcer- 
taining  or  difcovering  the  Dlmenfions  of 
other  Lengths;  which  is  the  Mind's  No- 
tion of  a  Foot.  Againfl:  which  Manners  of 
fpeaking  I  fee  no  other  Obje(5tion,  but  that, 
in  fome  particular  Cafes,  (and  the  prefent 
is  one)  the  Application  of  a  Word,  which 

is 
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is  equivocal,  or  hath  two  feveral  Meanings, 
to  things  that  have  any  Relation  to  one 
another,  is  apt  to  breed  Confufion  and  Mi- 
flake.  As  to  other  Significations  of  Idea, 
which  have  obtained  of  late,  they  are  not 
liable  to  Ambiguity,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  mentioned. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. 

jHcre  being   no   Account  what- 
ever of  Co?ifciouJhcfs,  either  now 
extant,     or   whereof   even   the 
„^^^..,  Memory  hath  been  preferved  to 
us  by  the  bare  mention  of  its  Title,  in  the 
Catalogues  of  Books  and  Treatifcs  reported 
to  be  loft;  nor  fo  much  as  any  Notice  ta- 
ken of  it,  in  the  moft  elaborate  Difcourfes 
concerning  the  Mind,  and  its  fcveral  Facul- 
ties and  Endowments,  unlefs  occafionally, 
or  where  the  doing  of  it  was  in  a  manner 
unavoidable  J  'Tis  natural  enough  to  con- 
clude 
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elude  from  hence,  that  eithef  there  is  no- 
thing confidcrable  and  extraordinary  in  it; 
or  clfe  fo  very  little,  and  withal  fo  obvious 
to  the  meanefl  Capacity  at  firfl  Sight,  that 
it  needs  not  to  be  particularly  declared,  or 
it  docs  not  admit  of  any  fort  of  Explica- 
tion.    And  how  it  fhould  come  to  pafs  I 
know  not,  but  fo  we  find  it  is,  that  every 
one  imagines,  he  difcovers  as  much  of  his 
Conjcioujhefsj  immediately,  or  at  one  fmgle 
View,  (which   lies  within   a  very  narrow 
Corp  pafs)  as  he  flidl  ever  be  able  to  do; 
and  that  'tis  in  vain  to  fearch  and  enquire, 
or  ufe  any  Thought  or  Reflection  about  it. 
WliCther  the  Account  I  (hall  here  endea- 
vour to  give  ]of  it   does,  in  any  meafurc, 
evince  the  contrary,  that  is,  fhew  that  Con- 
fciouftiej's  is  a  truly  noble  and  fine  Argument, 
which  affords  Variety   of  ufeful  and   ex- 
cellent Knowledge,  the  Attainment  where- 
of requires  fome  Study,  and  a  clofe  Appli- 
cation of  Mind,  muft  be  left  to  the  Deter- 
mination of  better    Judgments    than   my 
Own.     But  were  this  already  the  general 
Opinion,  (which  perhaps,  at  prefent,  is,  pe- 
culiarly, Mine)  or  tho'  its  Singularity  were 
no  Prejudice  againil  it,  as  it  gives  a  Sufpi- 
5  cion 
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cion  of  its  being  affe<fle(l  j  yet  (hould  I  not 
forget  to  put  the  candid  Reader  in  Mind 
before-hand,  that  all  the  moft  favourable 
Allowances  imaginable  are  to  be  made  to  a 
Work  or  Performance  which  is  wholly  new 
in  its  kind,  or  to  the  very  firft  EfTay  on  a 
Subje(5t ;  for  that,  ordinarily  fpeaking,  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be,  in  any  Degree, 
compleat  or  exadt;  or  indeed  any  thing 
more  than  a  rude  and  imperfed:  Beginning. 
Provided  the  Author  of  a  firft  ElTay  do  but 
take  his  Aim  a-right ;  fo  that  the  Matters 
of  v^'hich  it  confifts,  are  fome  of  the  moft 
principal,  and  none  of  'em  remote  from 
the  Purpofe,  or  (as  is  very  likely  to  hap- 
pen, unlcfs  great  Care  and  Caution  be  ufed) 
vain  Conjectures,  built  only  on  Fancy  which  A 

have  nothing  of  truth   for  their  Support;  *>.• 

He   hath   acquitted    himfelf  well  enough,  ^ 

notwithftanding  its  many  Failures  and  O- 
miffions,  or  tho'  even  chargeable  with  feve- 
ral  Slips  and  Inadvertencies.  Nor  {hould 
fuch  a  Performance  be  defpifed  and  under- 
valued for  its  poor  and  mean  Appearance,  or 
becaufe  no  ways  comparable  to  any  of 
thofc  finifli'd  Treatifes,  which  have  been 
long   a    cultivating    and    improving,    and 

pafa'd 
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pais' a  thro'  many  Hands,  each  of  which 
contributed  fomew'iat  towards  its  Perfcdii- 
on ;  it  L-ing  certain  that  tlie  Invention  or 
Difcovcry  of  hut  a  few  things,  which  are 
fome  of  the  chief  and  leading  Matters, 
where  no  Attempt  was  heforc  made,  and 
little  or  nothing  was  expedcd  to  be  done, 
is,  generally,  far  more  difficult,  and  hard 
to  come  at,  than  all  the  Additions  and 
Improvements  that  are  afterwards  made  to 
it.  Ajid  havine  faid  thus  much,  to  be- 
fpeak  the  Reader's  moil  favourable  Recep- 
tion of  this  Eifay;  which  as  it  will  iland 
in  need  of  his  extraordinary  Indulgence,  fo 
it  hath  a  vet}'  uncommon  Pretence  thereto  j 
I  rtiall,  without  detaining  him  any  longer, 
immediately  enter  upon  the  Examination 
of  our  Subje(ft:  Taking  my  Rife  and  Be- 
ginning from  what  is  moil  plain  and  ob- 
vious, and  occurs  at  firil  View  to  every 
one's  ObfcTvation. 

Conjcioujhejs  (to  give  a  Definition,  or  ra- 
ther (hort  and  fummary  Defcription  of  it) 
is  that  inward  Senfe  and  Knowledge  which 
the  Mind  hath  of  its  own  Being  and  Ex- 
iilcnce,  and  of  whatever  pafTes  within  it- 
felf,  in  the  Ufc  and  Exercife  of  any  of  its 
5  Facultie* 
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Faculties  or  Powers.     To  exprels  which,  i 

a  little  more  fully  and  particularly : 

The  Mind,  in  its  feveral  Ads  of  Thi?ik'  i 

i?jg  and  Perceivings  of  Imaginings  Remem-  ' 

brings  Willi?ig,  or  Affedling,  is  Confciom  of 
them  as  its  (rwn  A(5ls,  or  knows  that  it  is 
it  felf  (/.  e.  its  own  actual  Being)  which 
Thinks^  Perceives,  &c.     And  at  the   fame  j 

time  is  fenfible  that  they  proceed  from 
it  felf,  as  the  Principle  of  them  ;  or  knows  ■ 

that  it  is  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  Powers,  | 

as  a  Power  of  Imaginings  a  Power  of  Re-  i 

memhrijigs  6cc.  the  Senfe  or  Knowledge  of 
having    a    Power    belonging    to    it    felf,  j 

not  being  to  be  fcparated  or  disjoined 
frdh  That  of  its  A(5l  or  Operation,  in 
a  rational   and  intelligent  Being.  t 

And,  it  being  confcious  of  its  own  A<5ls,  ""'^^ 

the  Mind  perceives  their  feveral  Natures ;  /^  . 

that  is  to  fay,    it  knows  the  precife   and  ^jj, 

cxadl  Manner  of  its  own  Ading  and  Ope- 
rating, in  reference  to  the  feveral  Kinds 
of  Objeds,  which  they  refpedtively  con- 
cern or  have  to  do  with  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  is  fenfible  of  its  own  Endeavour  and 
Application,  and  the  Degree  thereof,  in 
exerting  any  of  its  Powers  j  and  like  wife 
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perceives  its  own  Attention,  or  the  Re- 
gard and  Notice  which  it  takes  of  Ob- 
jedls,  whether  it  be  more  or  lefs  :  Wherein 
no  doubt  the  true  Nature  of  any  Adl,  con- 
fidered  (I  mean)  as  its  Own,  or  proceed- 
ing from  it  felf,  doth  confift. 

And  whatever  the  Mind  is  employed 
about  in  the  Exercife  of  anv  of  it  Fa- 
cukies,  it  is  confcjoi'^  of  it,  a^  its  Objedl, 
/.  e.  Something  ,nich  is  perceived  by  it 
fclf,  and  appears  to  it  under  fuch  a  cer- 
tain Form,  as  fuppofe.  That  of  a  Colour,  a 
Sound,  a  Flavour,  &c.  And  whether  an 
Objedl  be  External,  as  in  Senfitive  Per- 
ception,  or  Internal,  as  in  perceiving  the 
Jdea  of  any  fenfible  Objecfl,  the  Mind  is 
confcious  of  fuch  its  Appearance  :  and  Uke- 
wife  of  Time  and  Place,  and  other  Cir- 
cumftances  which,  as  an  intelligent  Bciiig, 
it  takes  notice  of  j  for  all  thefe  do  enter 
into  its  Perception,  and  may  be  coiili- 
dered   as   Parts   of  it. 

The  Notion  of  Objc(fl  (as  I  may  here 
rake  occafion  to  obferve)  is  entirely  owing 
to  Confcioulhefs;  it  being  plainly  iinpoffible 
that  I  fliould  be  able  to  confider  or  re- 
gilrd  any  thing,  as  having  fuch  an  Ap- 
5  pcarancc 
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pearance  to  me  in  my  Ad  of  perceiving 
it,  (which  is  the  true  and  proper  Noti- 
on of  an  Objed)  any  otherwife  than  by 
being  confcious  of  my  own  Perception,  and 
of  the  Appearance  to  which  it  refers. 

And  whereupon  it  follows,  that  Con- 
fcioujhefs  is  indeed  the  Bafis  and  Founda- 
tion of  all  Knowledge  whatfoever;  inaf- 
much  as  whatever  I  can  Know  or  Ap- 
prehend of  a  Thing  by  obferving  it,  and 
refleding  on  it  with  my  Vnderftanding^ 
depends  altogctlier  on  my  firfl  consi- 
dering and  regarding  it  as  an  Objcd,  or 
fomething  which  hath  fuch  a  certain  Ap-  I 

pearance   to  me   in  my  perceiving  it.  i 

And  feeing  that  the  Notion  or  Concepti- 
on of  Objed  is  undoubtedly  Intelledual ;  \  '' 
for  it  implies  and  involves  in  it  a  Dif-  '^•x^  i 
cernment  of  the  Relation  between  the  V1{*'  \ 
Thing  perceived,  and  the  Pcrcciver  of  iti  ')  I 
We  have  hence  (as  from  feveral  other  In-  ^  y  ! 
fiances  which  Confcioujhefs  affords  us)  a  ; 
plain  and  undeniable  Proof  of  the  Mind's  ! 
intelledual  Nature  and  Effence.  For  fmcc  \ 
whatever  it  is  employed  about  in  the 
Ufe  and  Exercife  of  any  of  its  Faculties  1 
or  Powers,  it  always  confiders  and  regards  I 

L  2  as  •'! 
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as  its  Objccft;  which  is  a  truly  rational 
or  intelledhial  Confideration  ;  tlie  Mind 
therefore  always  and  continually  A6ts  in 
that  way  or  manner  which  is  fuitable  and 
proper  to  a  rational  and  intelligent  Being : 
Which  is  laying,  that  its  EJJ'ence  is  Intel- 
leclual,  or  that  by  its  Nature  it  is  fuch 
a  Being   as   we  call  an    Intelligence. 

In    narrowly  infpediing  and  examining 
into   Confcious    KnoivleJge   and    Percept ion^ 
Tvc  fliall  find  that  Self]  or  one's  own  Be- 
ing,  is  its  Principal  and  moft  proper  Ob- 
je<^.     For  tho'  we  are  all  confcious  of  every 
Thing  we  do  or  adl,  as  of  our  own  Be- 
ings or  fclvcs  ;  and  it  is  abfolurely  requi- 
fite   and  neceflary  that  fome  A61  or  other 
fhould   precede  that   of    Self-ConfciouJhe/s, 
for  we  arc   confcious  of  our    felves  only 
from  our  A(fting,  or  becaufe  we  ad:,  and 
Self-Cotifciouf7icfs   muft    of   courfe   depend 
thereon   for  its  Exiflence ;    yet  is  it  im- 
pofTiblc  to  be  Confcious  of  any  Adl  what- 
ever,   without  being  fenfible  of,    or   per- 
ceiving one's  Self  to  be  that  which  Does 
it.     And  it    is    this  Senfe   or   Perception 
of   SelJ\    which  conflitutes   the  true  Na- 
ture  of   any  Adl  confidered  as  Confcious^ 

and, 
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and,  as  I  may  fay,  gives  a  Sandlion 
to   ir. 

Self  is  likewife  the  Subjc<fl,  as  well  as 
the  Obje(5l  of  Confcioufne/s,  or  it  is  That 
which  is  endued  with  it.  For  moft  af- 
furedly,  in  being  Confcious  of  Self  it  is 
nothing  but  Self  which  is  Confcious. 
Wherefore  the  Mind  or  Soul,  tho'  it  be 
truly  one's  Self,  yet  is  it  fo  fir  only  fo, 
as  it  is  Confcious,  and  merely  upon  that 
account.  And  for  which  Reafon,  when 
thro'  Phrcnzy,  or  other  Diforder,  a  Maa 
is  not  Confcious  of  Himfelf,  or  his  own 
Being  and  Faculties,  we  fay,  be  is  bejide 
Himfelf  or  is  not  Himfelf  notwithftand- 
ing  his  having  a  Soul,  and  the  very  fame 
which    he    had  before   he  became  Fran-  A 

tick.     So    that     Confcioufnefs    denominates  *• 

Self  and  Self  may  rightly  be  defined, 
^hat   which  is  •  Co?ifcious.  -  -' 

Now  if  Self  be   both   the   Subject   and  _/_ 

the  Objcd:  of  Confcious  Knowledge  and  Pe?-' 
ception  ;  'tis  evident  that  Self -Confcioufnefs 
muft  needs  be  the  moil  intimate  of  all 
Perceptions.  And  indeed  there'  is  no  ima- 
gining any  Knowledge^  or  Senfe  and  Per- 
ceftioHy  fo  truly  and  thoroughly  Intimate, 

L  3  or  . 
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or  fo  immediately  prefent  to  the   Mind,    ^ 
and  fo  much,    as  I  may  fay,    within  it- 
felf,  or  fo  near  and  clofe  to  it,  and  as  it  ^ 
were    of  a    piece   with    it,     as  This    is ; 
wherein  That  which  perceives,  and  What 
is  perceived,  is  one  and  the  fame  Thing. 

Seeing    that    Confcioufnefs    denominates 
Self,  and  therefore  even  the  Soul  fas  was 
faid)  is  fo  far  only  one's  Sclf^  as  it  is  Con- 
fcious,    and  merely    upon    that   Account  ; 
it  follows  hereupon  that  the  Body,  which 
we   affu redly  know  is  not  Confcious^    can 
be    no  part  of    our  felves.     The  Reafon 
why   any   one  thinks  or  imagines  other- 
wife,  is  becaufc   the   Body,  or  the  Organs 
of  Senjhtion  feem  to  perceive,  whereas  they 
really  do  not.     And   there   would  be   no 
fuch  Thought    or  Fancy,  were  there  no- 
thing of  this  Seeming  and  Appearance  in 
the  cafe.     For  let  us  fuppofe,    for   Argu- 
ment's fake,  (however  impoffible)  t!  at  the 
Soul   were  united   to  a   Stone,    or   other 
uiiorganizedSubflance,  which  had  no  (hew 
or  feeming  of  Perception  ;  and  that  at  the 
fame   time  it  was  Confcious  of  its  own  Be- 
ing, and  knew  it  fclf  to  be  united   to   it. 
Can  any  one  imagine  that  it  would  efteem 

01^- 
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or  look   on  the   Stone  as   an   integrating 
Part,    which,  with  it  felf,  made   up   one 
whole  or  entire  Being  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
account   it  as   a   Prilbn   within  which   it 
was  immured  and  fhut  up,  and  regard  its 
State    and  Condition   of  being  united    to 
it  as  a  bafe  and  unnatural  Confinement  ? 
Now  I   ask,  where   is  the  difference  as 
to  Self^  between  thefe  two  States,  of  the 
Soul's   being    united   to  an  organized  and 
to    an   unorganized    Subflance,    excepting 
only  the  Seeming  of  Perception  in  the  for- 
mer ?    Which  Seeming,   fince   it  hath   no 
manner  of   Reality,    and    is   nothing   elfe 
but    a    falfe   Shew  and  Appearance,    can 
make  no   real  Difference   as  to  the  Mat- 
ter   and   Bufmefs    of  Self,  or    one's   own 
Being. 

Befides,  the  Body^  confidercd  in  its  rcla-  \ 

tion  to  the    Soul,     is  only  an   Inftrumcnt  ,J 

which  the  Soul  makes  ufe   of,  in  the  feve-  / 

ral  Occafions  it  has  for  it  :  Or  the  Parts  of 
the  Body,  called  Organs  of  Senfe,  do  ferve 
the  Soul  as  Inftruments,  in  its  feveral  Sen- 
fations  of  Seeing,  Hearing,  Feeling,  T'aft- 
ing  and  Smelling ;  the  Powers  themfelvcs 
o,f  Seeing,  Hearing,  6cc.  not  depending  on 
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them  in  the  leafl:,  but  belonging  folely  and 
entirely  to  the  ElTence  of  the  Soul.  Where- 
fore the  Soul  is  properly  one's  felf;  for  an 
Inftriiment,  which  is  a  Thing  in  its  Nature 
merely  fubordinate  to  That  which  ufes  and 
employs  it,  and  whofe  whole  ElTence  con- 
fifts  in  its  Accommodation,  or  Ufefulnefs 
and  Subferviency,  cannot  furely  be  a  con- 
fliituent  part  along  with  That  which  ufes 
and  employs  it.  'Tis  true  indeed,  that 
Man's  State  and  Condition  in  this  World, 
or  that  Part  and  Charadler  he  is  defigned  to 
a<5l  in  it,  requires  a  Body  ;  and  fuch  a  State 
of  Being  is,  fcemingly  or  in  Appearance,  a 
fort  of  mixed  Lrje,  in  which  the  Body  bears 
its  Part.  And  upon  which  Account  Man 
j  is  fa  id  to  Confift  of  a  Soul^  and  a  Body^  as 

two    fcvcral    and  integrating  Parts.      But 
'  however  this  way  of  fpeaking,   if  clofely 

(  ^  examined  into,  will  not  abide  the  Teft,  or 

\  appear  in  flridnefs  jufliifiable  :  Becaufe  the 

Body  does  not  live,  or  fubfifl:  in  its  vegeta- 
tive State,  without  the  Soul ;  and  it  is  the 
Soul  alone  which  hath  the  Powers  of  Life 
in  it,  properly  fo  called,  namely,  the  Senfi- 
tive  and  Rational  Faculties.  Wherefore  the 
Scul  is  truly  and  properly  the  Life  of  Man  \ 

and 
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and  the  Body  is  only  an  Appendage  to  it :  Or, 
becaufe  united  with  the  Soul,  it  is  like  a 
natural  Inflrument,  which  lerves  in  thofe 
particular  Ufes  and  Occafions  which  the 
Soul  hath  for  it,  in  that  fort,  or  kind  and 
manner  of  Life,  which  it  is  deftined  to  lead 
in  this  World.  And  even  fuppofing  that 
the  Soul  could  have  no  Exercife  of  any  of 
its  Powers,  without  a  Body  :  In  this  Cafe 
indeed,  the  Body  would  be  requifite  to  the 
Soul's  exerting  and  putting  forth  into  Ad: 
its  Vital  Powers,  viz.  Reajhn  and  Se?ife  :  But 
ftill,  it  would  be  no  more  than  an  Appen- 
dage to  the  Souly  or  fomething  joined  to  it, 
for  the  fake  of  uling,  and  enjoying  the  Ex- 
ercife of  its  own  Powers,  without  being  at 
all  beholden  to  it,  or  depending  on  it  in 
the  leaft,  for  their  exifting,  or  being  what 
they  are.  \ 

This  fliort  Excurfion  of  Argument  will  ) 

not  perhaps  be  thought  wholly  unpardona-  "  ' 

ble,  fince  it  ferves  to  ftrengthen  the  Other 
taken  from  Confcioujhefs^  and  joined  along 
with  it  does  the  more  fully  evince,  (which 
is  what  every  one  ought  to  be  apprized  of, 
and  fhould  carefully  obferve  and  fix  in  his 
Mind,  "ciz.)  of  what  little  Value  and  Confi- 

deration 
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deration  the  Body  is  to  be  had,  in  Compari- 
fon  of  the  Souh,  This  being  properly  one's 
Self',  That  only  an  j^pj'Cndage  to  it.  And 
that  how  dear  and  amiable  focver  the  Body 
may  appear  to  us,  and  notwithflanding  the 
fcveral  real  Ules  and  Convcniencics  it  hath, 
(needlcfs  any  of  them  to  be  mentioned,  as 
being  fufficiently  known)  in  refpecft  to  this 
prefcnt  Life,  or  Man's  Abode  in  this  fenli- 
ble  corporeal  World,  yet  is  it  not  the  Life 
of  Man  ;  and  therefore,  ftri(ftly  fpcaking, 
not  a  Part  of  his  Being.  For  it  is  Life 
which  conftitutes  Being,  in  That  which 
Lives  J  fo  that  a  Dog,  without  Life,  is  not 
truly  and  properly  a  Dog,  nor  a  Worm, 
without  Life,  a  Worm :  And  it  is  the 
1  Soul  only  which  lives,  as  having  alone  the 

cru  Powers  of  Life  in  it,  riz.  the  Senfitivc  and 

^'  Rational  Faculties. 

Unity  of  Nature  and  EfTencc  is,  in  an  ef- 
pecial  and  fingular  Manner,  attributable  ro 
Self,  or  that  which  is  Confcious.  For  tho', 
in  thinking  of  any  thing,  we  always  confi- 
der  it,  as  one,  and  the  Unity  of  every  thing 
(as  Philofophers  teach)  is  convertible  with 
its  ElT-nce  i  yet  Conjcioufnefs  hath  This  in  it 
peculiar  and  extraordinary,  viz.    that  it  is 

the 
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-the  very  Caufe  and  Reafon  of  the  Unity  of 
that  Eflence  or  Being  which  is  endued  with 
it.  And  fo  it  continually  fuggefts  this  No- 
tion and  Apprchenfion  to  us,  about  any 
Confcious  Being  whatever,  "Jz.  that,  as 
fuch,  it  is  neceffarily  one,  and  cannot  fo 
much  as  in  Thought  be  imagined  to  be 
more  than  one  thing  only. 

Confequently  Self]  or  that  which  is  Con- 
fciotis,  is  tlTentially  and  in  its  Nature  indi- 
vifiblc,  or  without  Parts.     For  whatever  is 
fo  much  one,  that  there  is  no  imagining  it 
to  be  two  or  more  than  one,   is  queftionlefs 
in  its  Nature  indivifible,  or  doth  not  con- 
fift   of  Parts.      And  that   the  Imagination 
will  not  allow  Self  to  have  Parts,   is  mani- 
feft   from  hence  j  that  tho'  the  Mind,  in 
fome  of  its  Thoughts  and  Contemplations, 
which  arc  very  large  and  comprehcnfivc, 
may  be  fancied  to  dilate  and  expand  it  felf, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Objeds  of  them  ;  yet, 
in  being  Confcious  of  it  felf,  (as  it  conti- 
nually is)   it  doth,  as  it  were,  contradt  it 
felf  to  a  Point ;  infomuch  that  'tis  impof- 
fiblc  to  frame  any  Idea  of  a  Confcious  Be- 
ing, as  a  thing  which  is  divilible,  or  con- 

fifteth  of  Parts, 

Tho' 
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Tho'  the  MinJj  in  all  its  feveral  Ads  and 
Operations  of  what  kind  foevcr,  is  Confcious 
of  it  felf,  as  the  Ador  or  Doer  of  them, 
yet  there  is  fomcthing  pecuhar  in  its  Foliti- 
ons  or  Acls  of  U'tlling ;  which  is,  that  in 
Thefc  it  doth,  as  it  were,  cxprefly  and  of 
fct  purpofc,  always  confulcr  and  regard  it 
felj]  us  That  which  JVills^  and  hath  a  Pow- 
er of  in/Iing  or  Ciiufing  as  it  docs.  And 
without  this  Confidcration,  it  cannot  exert 
or  have  any  Excrcifc  at  all  of  its  /^7//.  But 
which  is  othcrwifc,  in  its  Ads  of  Percerj- 
ing,  Unilcr/la?iding^  Rcmcmbring^  &c.  it  not 
being  at  all  neccllary  to  their  exifting,  or 
their  being  what  ihcy  are  in  particular,  that 
the  Mind  (l^ould  have  any  immediate  Rc- 
?.  g^ird  to  L'fclfy  or  to  its  being  endued  with 

the  Powers  of  Perceivings  Remcmbring^  6cc. 
We  are  indeed  continually  ConJ'cioiis  and 
Scnfiblc  of  fuch  Powers,  as  our  Own  :  but 
in  exerting  them,  there  is  no  particular  or 
cxprcfs  Regard  and  Confidcration  had,  ci- 
ther of  T'ljem^  or  Ourjehes.  Nay  further, 
and  which  is  ftill  more  confiderable  and 
worthy  of  our  efpecial  Notice  j  the  Af/W, 
before  ever  it  exerts  its  JVill  or  Power  of  J 
Cbujingj  knows  and  is  Confcious  to  it  felf,  mt 

that  ^ 
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that  it  hath  a  Power  of  Choice  and  Prefe- 
rcncc.  And  of  which  two  Remarks,  we 
fliall  make  a  proper  \!i{c  in  another  place. 

I   fliall  conclude  this  Article  concerning 
^elf\  with  one  Obfcrvation  more,  viz.  that 
there  is  fomcthing  extraordinary  in  the  No- 
tion of  it,  as  not   being   reducible   to  any 
kind  of  Being  or  Exiftence  yet  taken  No- 
tice of     For  under   Subftance,  and  Acci- 
dent, Philofophers  comprehend  all  forts  of 
Exiftencies  whatever.  Now  'tis  certain  that 
we  do  not  perceive  the  Ellence  of  any  Sub- 
ftance  corporeal  or  incorporeal.     And  ycr, 
had  we  Faculties  proper  and  acute  enough 
for   fuch   Perception,  we  cannot   imagine 
that   they   could  prcfcnt  to  our  View  the 
EJjcncc  either  of  Body  or  Spirit ^  in  fo  lively, 
and  clear,  and   fatisfadory  a  manner,  and 
with  that  perfect  Intimacy  to  ourfelves,  as 
the  Perception  of  Self^  does  Self^  wherein 
the  fame  Thing   is  the  Perceiver^  and  the 
OhjeSi  or  Thing  perceived.     And  as  to  Ac- 
cidenty  'tis  manifefi:  that  Self  does  not  come 
under  this  Head  or  Denomination  of  Ex- 
igence :  {ov  Self  perceives;  ^nd  Perception, 
as  being  an  A61,  is  therefore  an  Accident  or 
Affedion  belonging  to  Self     So  that  Sef 

is 
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is  a  fort  of  Being  or  Exiftencc  which  hath 
not  yet  been  taken  Notice  of;  becaufe  it  is 
ferceivedy  whicli  no  Suhfiance  is ;  and  yet 
can  be  no  Accident  or  Affcdtion  of  Being, 
becaufe  it  percches,  namely,  itjclf^  and  its 
own  Powers  and  Operations  ;  which  it's  im- 
polTible  to  afcribc,  or  imagine  as  attribut- 
able to  any  Accident  or  Alfedlion  whatfo- 
cver. 

The  Confideration  I  fliall  next  proceed 
upon,  is,  that  Confcioufnefs  it  fenfible  of  it- 
felfy  or  (which  means  the  fame  thing)  the 
Mindy  in  being  conJciouSy  perceives  and  knows 
that  it  is  Conjcious.  And  which  I  fliall  en- 
deavour to  make  appear  as  many  ways  as 
it  fcems  capable  of  being  evinced;  becaufe 
of  its  extraordinary  Ufc  and  Importance, 
with  regard  to  fome  Things,  about  which 
we  are  very  dcfirous  and  follicitous  to  be 
freed  from  any  the  leaft  Doubt,  that  will 
receive  a  new  Light  from  this  Property  of 
Confcioufnefs,  and  which  caiaiot,  as  I  ima- 
gine, be  any  othcrwifc  fo  clearly  explained 
or  fitisfadorily  accounted  for. 

Firfl  then,  the  very  Nature  and  Reafon 
of  the  Thing  fpeaks  and  declares,  that  the 
Mifid^  in  being  Conjcious,  muft  perceive  its 

own 
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own  CoHf^iLufnefs.     For  the  Confcioufneji  of 
Being  and  Exijience^  and  of  the  A^s  and 
Powers  of  Perceivings    T'hinkifig,    Imagin- 
ings  Renertthringy    Willing^    and   AffeSfing^ 
or  a  Senfe  and  Perception  of  thefe,  or  any 
of  them,    as  our  Own^    is   mofl:   certainly 
Knowledges  or  elfe  nothing  is.     Now  that 
Knowledge  of  any  kind  fiiould  be  adrually 
in  ihc  Minds  and  prcfcnt  to  it,  (as  no  doubt 
can  be  made  of  this  Confcious  Knowledge  of 
Exidi-'iTs  T^hinkifjg,    &c.)    and  yet   not   be 
pe -reived  by  it,  is  abfurd  and  contradidlious. 
To  which  may  be   added,   that  Conjciora 
Knowledge  being  more  intimate  to  the  Mind 
than  any  other,  it  mufl  needs  be  the  rather 
perceived  upon  that  account.     And  more- 
over, Confcioujncfs   is   a   Sort  of  Knowledge 
which  the  Mind  doth  naturally  think  to  be 
moft  certain  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
Doubt.     Now  that  the  Mi?id  fhould  have 
fuch  an  Opinion  of  its  own  Knowledge,  and 
not  perceive  it,  or  be   fenfible  of  it,  is  al- 
together impofi'ible  j  becaufe  indeed  the  ve- 
ry Ground  and  Reafon  thereof  muft  be  the 
adtual      erception    it   has   of  fuch  its  own 
Knowledges  and  can  be  nothing  elfe. 

The 
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The  next  Argument  is,  Fadl  or  Experi- 
ence. As  to  which,  I  will  appeal  to  any 
one,  wliethcr  he  does  not  naturally  or  of 
himlllf,  without  confidering  or  refledling, 
or  landing  in  need  to  be  taught  or  in- 
ftrudtcd  by  another,  know  himfelf  to  be 
Conjcious ;  and  that,  after  fo  afllired  and  un- 
doubting  a  Manner,  that  he  cannot  be  bet- 
ter, or  perhaps  fo  well,  fatisfied  of  any 
thing  be  fides  in  the  World.  Now  Know- 
ledge y  which  is  Natural^  or  comes  of  it  felf 
without  being  fought  for,  and  that  arifes  in 
the  Mind,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly,  with- 
out requiring  any  Confidcration  or  Reflexi- 
on, can  be  nothing  clfc  but  Perception  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  muft  be  the  Perception  of  itfelj\ 
or  it  muft  be  a  Self -perceiving  Kno-tileJge, 
And  hereupon  I  (hall  make  no  fcruplc  to 
affcrr,  and  it  is  what,  I'm  confident,  every 
one  will  agree  to  as  foon  as  propofed  ;  That 
fliould,  fuppofe,  the  mofl  inconfideratc 
and  unreflcding  Perfon  alive  be  ferioufly 
given  to  undcrfland,  by  one  who  pafles 
with  him  as  an  Oracle  for  deep  myfterious 
Wifdom,  and  all  Sorts  of  rare  and  exqui- 
fite  Knowledge,  That  he  Is  a  Confcious  Be- 
ing, or  is   fenfible  of  Himfelf  and  o(  his 

own 
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own  Perceptions,  Thoughts^  and  I?ite?itiofis ; 
This  fo  very  unrefledling  Perfon  would  rea- 
dily, and  without  a  Moment's  Paule,  re- 
turn for  Anfwcr,  That  he  moll:  afllircdly 
knows  all  this  of  himfelf,  and  as  well,  or  bet- 
ter than  any  one  in  the  World,  (excepting 
no  Body)  is  able  to  inform  him  of  it.  Nay, 
I  believe  he  could  fcarce  forbear  laughing 
at  him  to  his  Face,  for  pretending  thus 
gravely  to  inftrucfl  him,  in  the  Confcious. 
Senfe  and  Knowledge  he  has  of  his  own 
Being  and  Exigence,  and  of  his  own  Vcr- 
ceptions,  Tboughts,  and  Intentions.  And 
which  therefore,  as  was  faid,  fuch  a  one 
could  not  have,  without  perceiving  his  own 
Confcioujhefs.  Befidcs ;  there  arc  fome  At\s, 
wherein  the  Mind  doth  cxprefly  regard  its 
Confciouffiefs  of  them,  or  of ///t-//' as  being  the 
Author  of  them ;  as  generally  in  its  Foliti- 
ons^  and  all  A(fls  of  a  Moral  Nature  and 
Tendency  ;  more  efpecially  fuch  as  a  Man's 
Confcience  immediately  prompts  him  to  the 
doing  of,  or  warns  him  to  forbear  and  ab- 
ftain  from ;  for  our  Confcience,  or  that  Prin- 
ciple within  us,  which  judges  and  direifls 
our  Ad:ions  which  arc  of  a  Moral  Nature 
and  Tendency,  always  therein   appeals  to 

M  our 
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our  Confcioiifnefs  of  the  Knowledge,  or  Ap- 
prehenfion  and  Difcernment  we  have  of 
fuch  Adlions.  And  confequendy  the  Mind's 
Cojifcioufncfs  of  all  its  other  Adls,  of  what 
kind  foever,  muft  he  perceived  by  it;  for  the 
Necefl'ity  or  requifite  Occafion  there  is  of 
having  a  particular  Regard  to  the  Conjci- 
oufnefs  of  thefe  Ads,  is  not  certainly  the 
Caufe  of  the  Mind's  perceiving  its  Confci- 
oufnefs  of  them  ;  becaufe  it  mull:  needs  have 
perceived  it,  before  it  could  have  any  Re- 
gard to  it.  To  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  Confciotfnefs  of  fome  of  our  paft  AcSti- 
ons  does  frequently  recur  to,  and  fome- 
rimes  unavoidably  break  in  upon  out  Mi?2ds  -, 
which  plainly  implies,  and  indeed  necefTa- 
rily  fuppofcs,  a  pofitive  and  exprefs  Refe- 
rence and  Regard  to  the  Perception  we  had 
of  our  ConJ'cioufnefs  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  our  doing  them.  Further  yet,  and  which 
fets  this  Argument  of  FaB^  in  the  fulleft 
and  cleareft  Light  imaginable ;  'Tis  certain 
that,  in  my  perceiving  any  A(5l  to  be  my 
Own  (as  I  continually  do)  it  always  appears 
to  me  to  be  my  own  Ad:  j  that  is,  in  other 
Words,  my  Confcioifnefs  of  it  appears  to 
me  j  for  to  perceive  any  Ad  to  be  my  own^ 

and 
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and  to  be  Confcious  of  it,  is  one  and  the 
fame  Thing :  and  that  any  A6t  (hould  ap- 
pear to  mc  to  be  my  oivHy  without  my  per^ 
ceiving  at  the  fame  time  fuch  its  Appear- 
ance, is  a  manifeft  Contradi(flion. 

The  third  and  laft  Argument  I  Hiall  of- 
fer, is  the  ImpofTibility  of  coming  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Confcioiifnefsy  any  other  way 
than  by  its  perceiving  or  being  fenfible  of 
itfelf.  For  'tis  certain  that  the  Imagijiation 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Conjcious  Setife 
or  Perception,  or  any  other  interiour  Adl; 
Its  Province  being  only  to  exhibit  and  rc- 
prefent  to  the  Mind  the  Pi^fures  or  Images 
of  external  Senfible  Objcdls,  at  fuch  Times 
when  Se?ife  does  not  perceive  them,  and  the 
Mind  however  contemplates  them  in  their 
Ideas.  And  as  to  Memory,  it  does  no  more 
but  revive  or  call  up  to  the  Mind  fomething 
that  was  before  perceived :  fo  that  if  I  re- 
member that  I  was  at  any  time  Confcious, 
(than  which  nothing  is  more  frequent  and 
common  for  every  Man  to  do)  I  muft  be- 
fore-hand have  perceived  my  Conjcioufnefsi 
otherwife  I  could  never  have  remembred  or 
called  it  to  Mind.  And  it  were  prepofterous 
10  think  by  Reafoning,  or  Reflecting  on 

M  2  whac 
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what  pafTes  in  the  Mind,  to  find  it  out ;  be- 
caufe  Reafon  itfelf,  and  every  Rational  Acft, 
is  only  difcernable  by  it.  Infomuch  that,  in 
going  about  to  difcover  our  Cojifcioiifnefs  by 
our  Keafon^  we  fhould,  as  it  were,  endea- 
vour to  fee  Light  (which  alone  can  make 
any  thing  vifible  to  us)  by  the  Object  it 
fhines  on.  Or  rather,  lince  Reafon  is  a  con- 
fcious  Faculty,  it  is  its  own  Light,  or  si 
Light  to  itfelf;  and  therefore,  in  being 
Confcious,  muft  perceive  its  own  Confciouf- 
nefs'y  juft  as  if  a  luminous  Body  could  be- 
hold or  look  on  itfelf,  it  muft,  in  feeing 
itfelf  perceive  its  own  Light.  So  that  for 
Reafon  to  be  at  the  Pains  of  confidering 
and  reflc(5ling,  in  order  to  difcover  its  own 
Cofifcioufnefs,  would  be  putting  itfelf  to  a 
moft  vain  and  unneceffary  and  indeed  fenle- 
lefs  Trouble.  Nor  can  I  believe,  that  any 
Man  was  ever  yet  fo  extravagantly  foolifh 
and  abfurd,  as  once  in  his  whole  Life-time 
to  confider  or  ufe  any  Reflection  to  find 
out,  whether  or  no  he  were  Confcious.  The 
Reafon  whereof  can  be  only  This ;  That  as 
we  are  continually  Confcious,  fo  our  Confci- 
oufnefs  is  perpetually  prefent  to  our  Minds: 
The'  not  always  alike,  or  in  the  fame  De- 
gree, 
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gree,  nor  equally  in  every  Operation  of  the 
Mind,  becaufe  we  are  not  always  in  the 
fame  degree  Confcious,  as  will -be  fhewn 
hereafter. 

And  thus  we  have  everyway  evinced  and 
made  appear,  that  the  Mind,  in  being  Con- 
fcious,  perceives  or  is  fenfible  that  it  is  fo ; 
'^:iz.  from  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  the 
thing  J  from  Fad:  and  Experience ;  and 
from  the  Impoffibility  of  coming  to  the 
Knowledge  of  it,  by  any  other  Way  or 
Means. 

But  farther  than  This,  or  beyond  a  Senfe 
of  Confcioiijhefs,  there  is  no  proceeding. 
For  admitting  a  Perception  of  a  Sejife  of 
Cofifcioujhefs,  that  is,  in  other  Words,  a  Per- 
ception of  a  Perception,  of  a  Perception  (for 
all  Confcioufnefs  is  unqueftionably  Perception, 
and  nothing  elfe)  the  Progrefs  might  as 
well  be  in  infinitum  ;  which  therefore  can- 
not be  admitted,  as  being  abfurd  and  im- 
poflible. 

Since  every  A(fl  oi Reafon  2Si^Vnderfiand- 

ing  does  moft  undoubtedly  imply  a  Confci- 

oiis  Senfe  or  Perception  of  itfelf-,    for   to 

I'bink  at  all,    and  not  to  be  Conjcious  of 

.  T'hinkingy  is  a  plain  and  manifeft  Contra- 

M  3  didtion; 
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did:ion :  And  feeing  alfo  that  Confcioufnefi 
is  ellenrially,  or  in  its  Nature,  inteUe5iual  -, 
for  a  Senfe  or  Knowledge  of  Being  and 
Exiftence,  and  of  the  Mind's  Adts  confl- 
dcrcd  as  its  Own,  and  in  reference  to  the 
Objeds  of  them,  and  of  its  own  Powers 
of  Ading,  (which  are  neceiTarily  includ- 
ed and  involved  in  every  cojifcious  Per^ 
ccption)  are  unqueftionably  Rational  or 
I nt client ual  Kno-wIeJge  \  it  follows  here- 
upon  that    Conjcioujnefs    and   the  Under- 

fianding   do  mutually  imply  and  infer  one 
another :  So   that  wherever  there   is  Con- 

fcioujhefs  there  mufl  be  an  Under/landing  ^ 
and   fo   '■cice  ^erfd. 

And   the  Under/landing   mufl  be   a  con- 

fcious  Faculty.  For  tho'  Confcioufnefi  and 
the  Under/landing  do  mutually  imply  one 
another,  yet  we  cannot  afcribe  Underjland- 
ing  to  Confcioufnefs  in  the  fame  manner  that 
we  afcribe  Confcioufnefs  to  the  Underjiand- 
ing.  Tho*  we  fay,  for  Inflance,  that  the 
Under/landing  is  Cnnfcious,  or  ads  con- 
fcioufly  ;  yet  we  do  not,  nor  can  proper- 
ly fay,  thjr  Confcioufnefs  under/lands  j  or 
at  all  Thinks ;  at  lead,  not  after  that  pre- 
cife  and  appropriate  manner  of  Attribu- 
tion, 
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tion,  wherein  'Thought ^  or  the  Acl  of 
Thinking,  is  afcribed  to  the  Under  ft  andi  fig. 
Wherefore  the  Underjiandbig  does  not  be- 
long to  Confcioufnefs ;  but  Confcioujhejl  be- 
longs to  the  Underjiafiding^  and,  as  ap- 
pears, is  an  eflcntial  Property,  or  natural 
Confequent  of  it. 

Now  if  the  Underjla?iding  be  a  confcU 
CU5  Faculty^  it  mufl  needs  therefore,  as 
fuch,  perceive  every  thing  that  is  confci- 
cujly  perceived :  I  mean,  according  to  the 
fame  reafon  and  cuflom  of  Speech,  that 
any  other  Faculty  is  faid  to  perceive,  or 
adl.  The  Senfe  of  Seeing,  for  Inflance,  wc 
{dij J  perceives  QoXowrs,  and  that  of  Heari?ig^ 
Sounds,  and  tlie  Memory  is  faid  to  Re~ 
colledf,  and  the  JVill  to  Chufe,  tho',  flridly 
fpeaking,  it  is  the  Mifid  or  Soul  only 
which  perceives  and  ads.  And  which  I 
take  to  be  the  true  Ground  and  Reafon 
of  that  trite  Saying  or  Maxim  of  Philo- 
fophers,  IntelleBus  omnia  percipit.  The 
Vnderjianding  therefore,  confidered  as  a 
confcious  Faculty,  is  like  an  univerfal  Senfe, 
which  perceives  and  takes  cognifance  of 
the  Perceptions  of  all  the  Mind's  Fa- 
culties and  Powers,    and   of   their  other 
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A6ls  and  Operations  ;  and  confequently  of 
their  Objedls,  there  being  no  poflibility 
of  feparating  the  Objedt,  or  Thing  per- 
cei'veJy  from  the  Adl  of  Perceiviitg,  And 
which  is  likewife  confirmed  to  us  bv  the 
TelHmony  of  Experience  :  For  in  employ- 
ing our  UnderJ}a?idifjg  about  any  fenfible 
Objeft,  for  Inftance,  it  is  nor,  as  when 
one  Senfe  is  employed  about  the  Object 
of  another  Senfe,  which  hath  no  manner 
of  Knowledge  of  what  the  other  per- 
ceives. V.  gr.  The  'T'oiich,  when  it  per- 
ceives the  Figure  or  Shape  of  a  Thing, 
which  is,  at  the  fame  time,  Jeen,  hath  no 
Perception  or  Cognifince  of  its  Appear- 
ance to  the  Sight.  Whereas  the  Under- 
fianding  takes  cognifance  of  the  Appear- 
ance of  an  Objett,  either  to  the  Sight  or 
touchy  or  to  any  other  Perceptive  Facul- 
/y,  indifferently.  And  indeed  othcrwifc, 
'tis  plainly  impoffible  it  ihould  have  any 
Exercife  or  Employment  about  the  Ob- 
jects of  Senfe^  confidered  as  fenfible,  which 
we  find  it  has  j  or  about  any  Thing  be- 
fides  its  own  Operations  :  For  to  difcern 
or  judge  of  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
gi  Thing  (which  to  do  belongs  only  to  the 

VndeT', 
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'Underjiandi?2g)  without  actually  perceiving 
ir,  or  unlefs  it  be  the  immediate  Obje6l  of 
that  which  judges  and  dilcerns,  is  not  pra- 
dliicable   or  imaginable. 

Since  Conjcionjhefs  and  the  Vnderfiand- 
ing  do  mutually  infer  one  anotlier  j  and 
forafmuch  as  a  mutual  Inference  or  Con- 
vertibility of  any  two  Things  does  moft 
certainly  imply  and  import,  that  wherefo- 
ever  one  of  them  does  not  adlually  ex- 
ift,  neither  can  the  other  polTibly  be  There; 
it  follows  from  hence  that  Brutes,  if  they 
are  not  Confcious,  cannot  be  Ratio?tal  or 
Intelligent.  And  which,  tho'  a  Digreflion 
from  our  Subjeifl,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  fpeak  to  a  little ;  becaufe  it  is  an  efla- 
bliflied  Opinion  among  fome  Men,  that 
their  InfiinB  (as  all  others,  befides  them- 
felves,  do  for  Diftindion's  fake  call  it)  is 
true  genuine  Reajon  and  Uiiderjiandifig , 
and  docs  not  differ  from  the  Mind's  Rea- 
fon  in  its  Kind  and  Nature,  but  only  in 
Degree ;  jufl  as  the  Wit  or  Apprehenfion 
of  one  Man  may  be  inferior  to  That  of 
another,  and  not  by  far  fo  ready  and  acute 
as  in  the  Generality  of  Mankind.  And 
ihey  (as  I  may  take  notice)  arc  mofl  ftiff 

and 
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and  peremptory  in  this  Opinion,  who 
hold  that  to  U7iderfla7id  any  thing,  Is  on- 
ly to  have  an  Idea  of  it,  and  nothing 
clfe  or  more.  And  infer  hereupon  that 
Brutes  muft  be  Rational  and  Intelligent^ 
becaufe  of  their  having  Ideas.  Which  that 
they  have,  (unlefs  we  fhould  fuppofe  them 
to  be  mere  Engines  or  Machines)  cannot 
indeed  be  denied  or  difputed  ;  it  being 
certain  that  fevcral  Species  or  Kinds  of 
them  are  endued  with  Memory :  and  we 
find  that  they  frequently  adl  from  their 
Imaginations  -,  as  namely,  when  the  Ob- 
jedts  they  imagine,  i.  e.  perceive  the  Ideai 
of  in  their  Souls  are  not  prefent  to  their 
Senfes.  But  if  iiicy  are  not  Conjcious,  and 
confequently  nor  Rational^  this  plainly  dc- 
monftrates,  that  to  have  an  Idea  cannot  be 
the  fame  tiling  with  an  Adt  of  Vnderjland- 
ing.  So  that  by  declaring  how  that  Brutes 
are  not  Conjctous^  we  {hall  (as  the  vulgar 
Saying  is)  Kill  two  Birds  with  one  Stone ; 
both  make  appear  that  Brutes  are  Irra- 
tional,  and  that  the  having  an  Idea  is 
not  an   A(ft  of  Vnderftanding. 

Now,  how  earneftly   focver  fome  may 
ftickle  and  contend  for  Brutes  having  fome 

Portion 
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Portion  or  Degree  of  Reafon  and  Under- 
Jlanding^  yet  I  believe  it  never  yet  entred 
into  the  Thoughts  or  Imagination  of  any 
Man,  that  they  are  Confcious  or  Senfible 
within  thcmfelves  of  the  Rationality  of 
their  own  Adions,  when  to  Appearance 
they  are  never  fo  Rational.  Nor  will  any 
one  pretend,  from  the  beft  Hiilories  and 
Accounts  of  Animals,  or  his  own  nicefi:  Ob- 
fervation  of  their  Manners  and  Behaviour, 
that  he  is  able  to  colledl,  or  can  find  any 
the  leafl  Ground  for  fancying  or  believing, 
that  a  T)og^  Ape,  Elephant,  or  other  the 
moft  fagacious  Brute,  perceives  itfelf  to  ex- 
ijl,  and  have  a  Being,  or  that  any  of  them 
is  confcious  to  itfelf  of  any  of  its  Powers 
and  Capacities,  whether  Se?ijitive,  or  In- 
JiinBive.  Far  lefs,  can  it  fo  much  as  be 
fufpedted,  that  any  of  them  hath  a  Percept 
tion  of  its  own  ConfcioufneJ's ;  and  is  not  on- 
ly confcious,  for  inflance,  that  it  feels  and 
thinks^  and  hath  a  Power  oi  feeling  and 
thinking,  but  Wfenfible  of  fuch  its  own  Con- 
fcioufnefs  and  Knowledge.  And  yet,  with- 
out this  Self-confcious  or  Self-perceiving 
Knowledge,  (as  I  may  call  it)  there  can  be 
po  true  or  real  Confcioufnefs^  as  is  fufficicnt- 
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ly  plain  and  evident  from  what  hath  been 
faid.     The  Se;ije  or  Pe?reption,   therefore, 
which  Brutes  have  of  their  own  Actions, 
or  of  what  they  do,   and  are  excited  and 
prompted    to,    by   their    natural  Injitn6f^ 
(which  I  conceive  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Power  and  Force  of  their  hnaginations^ 
working  upon,  and  actuating  their  Souls, 
according    to  the    particular  Frames    and 
Conflitutions  of  their  feveral  Beings,  as  the 
Divine  Power  and  Wifdom,  to  which  no- 
thing is  impoflible  or  difficult,  hath  thought 
fit  to  order  and  diredl,  in  the  firft  creating 
and  forming  them)  Their  Perception^  I  fay, 
of  their  own  Actions,  is  of  a  quite  diffe-     | 
rent  Kind  and  Nature  from  That  which  is 
to  be  found  in  ^lan ;  and  hath  not  the  leaft 
Shadow  of    a  Pretence  to   confcious   Senfe 
and  Knowledge.     And  confequently,  fo  far 
are  they  from  perceiving  fuch  of  their  Adli- 
ons  to  be  Rational,  that  have  the  greatcft 
Appearance  of  Rca/bn  in  them,  that  they 
do  not  fo  much  as  know  the  Nature  or 
Tendency  of  any  Adlion  whatever,    tho* 
the  mofi:  common  and  familiar  to  them  ;  as 
being  utterly  incapable  of  regarding  and 
confidering  it,  as  their  Own^  or  as  proceed- 
ing 
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ing  from  T'hemfehes  -,  becaufe  Unconfcious, 
So  that,  when  they  IValk,  Fly,  Swim,  or 
Creep,  they  are  not  even  fcnfible  within 
themfelves,  o£  what  they  do  or  perform  in 
any  of  thofe  Actions,  or  Motions  and  Errk- 
ployments.  For  to  know  the  Nature  and 
Tendency  of  any  Adtion,  which  is  proper- 
ly one's  own,  without  being  confcious  of  it, 
as  one's  own  A6lion,  or  A(5l  and  Perform- 
ance, is  utterly  inconfiflent  and  irreconcila- 
ble with  any  Thought  or  Notion  abouc 
fuch  an  Ad:.  A  great  deal  more  might  ea- 
fily  be  faid  on  this  Head  :  But  I  believe 
thus  much  is  fufficient.  To  go  on  there- 
fore with  the  Account  of  our  Subjed:. 

Tho'  Confcious  Perception  be  indeed  of 
the  ifitelkBual  Kind,  yet  is  there  never  any 
Attention  or  Application  of  Mind  required 
therein ;  as  frequently  behoves  and  becomes 
necefTary  in  other  intellc5lual  ABs,  for  the 
better  afcertaining  their  Truth,  and  difcern- 
ing  their  Correfpondency,  or  Suitablenefs 
and  Accommodation  to  the  Objeds  abouc 
which  the  Mind  is  employed  in  Thinking  : 
And  even  in  Sen/if ive  Perception,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  fure  and  exad.  Neither 
is  ConfcioufneJ's  capable  of  being  exerted,  as 

the 
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the  Mind's  other  Faculties  and  Powers  arc: 
For  we  fliould  not  be  the  more  Confcious, 
by  endeavouring  to  be  fo ;  and  to  try  or  of- 
fer at  it,  would  be  fond  and  ridiculous.  So 
riiat  the  Mind,  in  being  Confcious,  is  entire- 
ly pajjroe,  and  cannot  be  faid,  by  any  Acti- 
on or  Endeavour  of  its  own,  to  contribute 
any  way  towards  it. 

Nor  does  Confcioufnefs  therefore  judge  or 
rejiedly  but  no  more  than  barely  perceives ^ 
or  reprefents  and  expofes  to  the  Mind'i 
View  its  Thoughts  and  other  A<fls ;  as  Senfe 
perceives  and  reprefents  the  exterior  Forms 
and  Appearances  of  corporeal  ObjeBs.  Con- 
fidered  in  which  Refpedt,  its  Knowledge 
and  Information  may  be  compared  to  the 
Teflimony  of  a  Witnefs,  who  only  de- 
clares and  reports  Matters  of  Fadl,  without 
intermeddling  or  concerning  himfelf  in  the 
leaft,  as  a  Judge  of  what  he  declares  and 
teftilies.  But  then,  as  ought  to  be  remem- 
bred,  the  Mind,  in  all  its  Ads  of  Reafon 
and  Underjlanding,  is  Confcious  of  their  Ra- 
tionality, or  knows  and  is  fenfible  that  they 
proceed  from  its  rational  and  intellectual 
Nature.  And  confequently  its  Confcious 
Senfe  and  Knowledge  mull  be  to  the  fijll  as 

rational 
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rational  as  They  arc :  For  mofl  undoubted- 
ly, to  be  Confcious  of  what  is  rational^  is  to 
be  rationally  Confcious-,  and  therefore  the 
Rationality  of  Conjciou/nefs  muft  always  be 
proportionable  and  adequate  to  the  Degree 
of  any  Rational  Adt  whatever. 

The  Mind\  Confcioiijhefs  of  all  its  Adls, 
of  what  kind  focvcr,  does  immediately  ac- 
company, and,  as  it  were,  clofely  adhere 
to  them ;  there  not  being  any  the  leaft  In- 
terval or  Space  of  Time  interceding  be- 
tween its  a6iing^  and  the  Confcious  Senfe  or 
Perception  which  it  has  of  it.  And  let  them 
pafs  never  fo  quick  away,  our  Confcioufnefs 
inflantly  departs  and  vanishes  along  with 
them  :  For  if  this  were  not  (o ;  confider- 
ing  the  great  Variety  of  our  Thoughts,  their 
quick  ftarting  up,  their  fudden  Flight  and 
Evafion,  and  their  continued  uninterrupted 
Succeflion,  there  could  be  no  knowing  or 
difcerning  their  natural  Connexion  and  De- 
pendence, and  of  courfe  there  would  be 
nothing  but  wild  Confufion  andDiforder  in 
the  Mind. 

All  tr^e  Perceptions  of  Confcioufnefs  are 
\\k!zv^\(t  fimultafieous,  or  happen  together  at 
one  aiid  the  fame  time.     The  Mind,  for 

inilance. 
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inftance,  in  T'hi?iking,  is  finjible  of  the  A^ 
or  Operntlov  c»r  its  T'hought,  or  what  it 
thinks;  and  of  the  Objed  thought  on,  or 
Subje(5t  Matter  of  it  j  and  knows  alfo  that 
it  is  Iffelf  which  thi?iks,  and  hath  a  Power 
of  thinking  ;  and  moreover  hath  a  Percept 
tion  of  its  Confcioujhefs^  or  inward  Senfe  and 
Knowledge  of  all  Thefe,  at  one  and  the  ve- 
ry fame  inftant  of  time.  For  fuppofmg  the 
Cafe  to  be  otherwife,  'twould  be  impoffible 
for  it  to  have  any  clear  and  diftind:  Know- 
ledge of  any  thing,  or  indeed  any  right,  or 
even  tolerable,  I  may  truly  fay,  any  Exer- 
cife  at  all,  of  its  Reafon  and  'Undcrfiandi7ig. 
Cofjfcious  K?iowledge  or  Perception  is  alfa 
moft  perfe<fl:ly  and  thoroughly  adequate  and 
exacfl: ;  nothing  being  ever  omitted,  or  ad- 
ded, or  in  the  leail:  altered  and  varied,  in 
the  Mind's  T'hoiights  and  other  ABs^  or  in 
whatever  they  properly  relate  to^  or  have 
to  do  with.  For  'tis  the  fame  thing  in  ef- 
fect, as  if  every  A6t  perceived  and  repre- 
fented  by  it,  did  fignify,  or  fuggeft  and  no- 
tify to  the  Mind  the  Knowledge  of  itfelf 
with  whatever  is  included  in  it,  or  does  a- 
ny  way  belong  to,  or  concern  it,  as  the 
Mind's  own  Adl.  And  indeed  whoever  due- 

ly 
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ly  weighs  and  confiders  the  Nature  of  a 
felf-confcioiis  ox  felf-knming  Perception,  with 
regard  to  the  Mind's  Afts,  in  their  being 
done  by,  or  proceeding  from  Itfelf^  as  a 
Confciom  Pri?icipk\  will  readily  allow  this 
to  be  (o,  and  cannot  poffibly  think  other- 
wife  of  the  Matter. 

And  moreover,  Confcious  Knowledge  is  In 
the  highefl  degree  Certain ;  as  neither  re- 
quiring nor  admitting  any  Proof,  but  be- 
ing in  itjelf,  and  merely  for  its  own  fake 
and  account.  Credible,  and  to  be  relied  on 
with  the  utmoft  AfTurance  :  Becaufe  the 
M/W,  as  hath  been  (hewn,  in  being  Con- 
fcious,  perceives  its  own  Confcioiifnefs  or  con- 
jcious  Kfiowledge  ;  w^hich  is  kiiowing  that  it 
knows.  Or  more  fully  and  explicitly  j  Con- 
fciouf?iefs  is  the  Minis  immediate  Perception 
of  it/elf,  confidered  as  now  in  the  A^  of 
perceiving  itfelf  :  Which  is  faying,  that 
Self-perception  is  its  own  proper  ObjeB ;  or 
that  the  Mi?id,  in  perceiving  itfelf,  i^fenf- 
ble  of  itfelf,  as  that  which  perceives  and  is 
Confcious  of  itfelf.  'Tis  utterly  impoffible 
therefore  that  Self -confcioiifnefs  fhould  be 
deceived  or  impofed  on :  it  being,  as  if 
pure  very  Knowledge  did  perceive  itfelf,  or 
•      N  its 
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its  own  Truth,  which  difdains  the  leafl 
Appearance  of  Fallhood  and  Deceit,  and 
puts  to  flight  any  Shadow  or  Sufpicion  of 
its  being  any  other  than  what  it  feems  and 
appears  to  be.  So  that  to  doubt  of  the 
Truth  of  Self-confcioujhcjs^  were  to  doubt 
of  that  which  we  mufl  afTu redly  know, 
cannot  be  known  at  all,  without  being  moft 
certainly  known.  And  confequently,  the 
Appearance  to  the  Mind  of  any  Senfation, 
T^houghty  or  Imaginatio7i^  of  which  it  is 
Co?iJcious  and  Scfifiblc^  as  its  own  A(ft,  or 
fomething  done  by  itfelf\  in  being  Confciotis 
of  itfelf^  is  its  Reality,  and  does  no  ways 
differ  from  it.  And  to  fuppofe  Thefe,  or 
any  other  A(5ts  of  the  Mi?idy  not  to  be  real- 
ly what  they  feem  and  appear  to  be,  in  its 
being  Conjaoiis  of  them,  is  a  mere  Contra- 
divflion,  and  deilroys  the  very  Notion  of  a 
Beings  which  is  Jenfible  of  its  own  A<fls,  as 
proceeding  from  itfelf^  in  being  Self-con- 
fciouSy  and  perceives  its  own  Senfe  and  Know- 
ledge  of  Them,  and  Itfelf  And  for  which 
Reafon,  CojiJ'cioujnefs  may  very  juflly  be  faid 
to  exceed  all  other  Knowledge  whatever,  in 
Certainty  and  Evidence ;  even  That  of  Self- 
evident  "truths^  (as  they  arc  called)  or  the 

firft 
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iirft  Principles  of  Reafon  :  Becaufe  Thefe 
concern  and  have  to  do  with  the  general 
Natures  of  Things,  or  the  Conditions  and 
Habitudes  of  their  Beings;  in  which  there- 
fore  there  is  need  of  Judgment  and  Refle- 
ction. But  no  Knowledge^  which  is  an  Adt 
of  yudgtnent^  or  is  acquired  by  Rcjieciioriy 
admits  of  that  Degree  of  Self-evidence,  as 
a  Knowledge  which  is  merely  perceptive, 
and  derives  its  Evidence  from  the  Percepti- 
cn  of  it/elf,  or  is  Self-evident,  becaufe  Self- 
perceptive.  'Tis  manifeft  therefore,  that 
no  one  can  be  fo  well  alTured  of  the  Truth 
or  Rightnefs  of  his  Judgment,  tho'  ever  fo 
certain  and  free  from  doubt,  as  that  he 
a(ftually  judges,  the  AiTurance  of  this  being 
his  Confcioufnefs,  which  is  Knowledge  in  the 
higheft  degree  Self-evident.  And  far  lefs 
(as  I  may  add)  can  he  be  fo  certain,  that 
what  he  obfervcs,  o^  perceives  by  any  of  his 
Senfes,  is  Real,  and  fuch  as  it  appears  to  be, 
as  that  Objecis  have  fuch  an  Appearance  to 
his  Senfes,2ivA  that  he  '^&.\i2\\y  perceives  and 
takes  Notice  of  them. 

Confidering  that  our  Confcioufnefs  (which 
is  the  higheft  Evidence  and  AiTurance  of 
the  Reality  of  our  Being)    is  perpetually 

N  2  prefent 
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prefent  to  our  Minds ;  'Tis,  as  I  may  take 
occafion  to  obferve,  exceeding  ftrange  and 
hardly  credible,  that  any  one,  efpecially  fo 
renowned  a  Philofopher  ^<iDe/cartes,{hou\d 
call  iu  qucftion  the  Certainty  of  his  own 
Being  and  Exiftence,  and  not  be  fatisfied 
thereof,  until  he  had  firft  found  out  a  Me- 
dium, [I  think]  to  prove  it  by.  But  which 
is  indeed  no  Medium  at  all,  becaufe  the 
Thing  does  not  admit  of  any  Proof,  as  be- 
ing, of  all  other  Knowledge,  the  moft  im- 
mediate, becaufe  in  the  higheft  Degree  felf- 
evident.  For  he  coi^!d  not  know  or  be  af- 
fured  that  he  Thought,  without  being  Con- 
dons of  Himfelf,  as  that  Being  or  Thing 
which  had  Thought  j  and  that  it  wasHim- 
felf,  i.  e.  his  own  actual  Being  (the  very 
Thing  he  would  prove)  which,  in  the  Aa 
of  Thinking,  gave  Exiftence  to  his  own 
Thought.  'Tis  evident  therefore  that  he 
certainly  knew  that  he  Exifted,  before  ever 
he  fought  for  a  Medium  to  prove  it  by  ^  for 
that  the  Medium  does  not  really  differ  from 
theConclufion:  becaufe  to  know  or  per- 
ceive that  it  is  I  my  felf  who  Think,  (which 
it's  impoffible,  in  Thinking,  to  be  ignorant 
of)  is  certainly  to  know  that  I  Exift,  or  am 

adually 
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adlually  that  Being  or  Thing  which  Thinks, 
there  being  no  feparating,  fo  much  as  in 
Thought,  the  Knowledge  and  Perception 
of  Being  and  Existence  from  that  of  Self: 
So  that  if  the  Perception  of  Self  be  certain, 
That  of  Exijie72ce  muft  be  fo  too.  And  the' 
the  Medium  he  makes  ufe  of  feems  to  be 
rather  the  Ad:  of  Thinking,  confidered  in 
general,  than  his  oivn  Thinking,  or  the 
Confideration  that  'tis  Hi m/clf  who  Thinks, 
(and  which  might  as  well  have  been  faid  of 
Feeling,  or  any  other  Senfation,  as  of  "think- 
ing)  yet  'tis  certain  that  the  true  and  moft 
Natural  State  of  the  Argument  is  this, 
"  'tis  /,  i.  e.  my  own  very  Being,  or  Self, 
"  who  Think  ;  and  therefore  I  Exift  ".  But 
which,  as  was  faid,  is  no  Argument  at  all; 
becaufe  the  Perception  or  Conjcioufnefs  of 
Self,  is  the  Perception  of  Exiftence.  But 
this  Philofopher  being  refolved  before-hand 
to  doubt  of  every  thing,  he  called  in  Quefli- 
on  even  the  certain  Knowledge  he  had  of 
his  own  Exiftence,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
Doubting:  Or  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
Knowledge,  becaufe  it  interfered  with  his 
own  darling  Maxim  or  Rule  of  Phllofo- 
phizing,  That,  in  order  to  know  any  thing 
N  3  with 
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with  Certainty,  every  thing  ought  firfl  to 
be  doubted  of,  and  reckoned  as  uncertain. 
Whereas  indeed  if  nothing  were  fo  certain 
^.^4ind  evident  of  itfelf,  as  to  need  no  Manner 
of  Proof  from  any  thing  elfe,  all  our  la- 
bour -^^  fearching  after  Truth  would 
be  in  vain  i  iv.i  c, v.iy  thing  muft  e- 
verlaflingly  remain  Uncertain,  and  there 
could  never  be  any  End  of  Doubting.  And 
if  ^^Jf-rn-'^fciculvef}  be  not  a  certain  Know- 
le'lge  of  one's  own  Exifbtnce,  We  had  e'en 
as  good  let  alone  Doubtiftg^i  for  it  will 
never  make  us  grow  one  Jot  rhe  wifer  or 
more  knowing,  bec^ufe  we  cannot  orher- 
wifc  be  fure  that  wc  Doubt  at  all,  even  when 
we  arc  mofl  Doubtful,  but  by  being  Co?iJci~ 
ous  that  it  is  fVe  ourfchcs  who  Doubt. 

Co?7jciouJhcJ]j  as  it  gives  us  infallible  Af- 
furance  of  the  Reality  of  our  own  Being 
and  Exigence,  fo  it  is  a  moft  certain  Rule 
and  Criterion  for  judging  of  that  State  of 
the  Soul,  when  we  are  not  truly  our  felvcs ; 
or  it  will  fervc  to  difcern  and  diftinguifh, 
rncfl  clearly  and  exadly,  between  our 
Dreams,  and  our  Waking  Thoughts  and 
Senfations.  To  make  appear  therefore  the 
Pifference  Ijetween  Dreaming  and  Waking, 

there 
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there  needs  only  to  fhew  that  a  Man,  when 
he  dreams,  is  not  Confcious-,  and  conle- 
quently,  in  dreaming,  cannot  know  that  he 
dreams,  as,  when  awake,  he  knows  him- 
felf  to  be  awake. 

Now  in  dreaming,  we  fcem  to  perceive 
Things  by  our  Scnfes,  of  which  there  arc 
no  Real  Scnfations.     And  it  is  no  extraor- 
dinary Thing  for  a  Man  10  dream  himfelf 
to  be  Dead,  or  fome  other  Being  or  Thing 
than  he   is.     And  feeing  that  whatever  a 
Man  feemeth  then  to  perceive  fenfibly,  as 
if  awake,  is  nothing  elfe  but  Fancy  and 
Imagination  ;    That   Perception   therefore 
which,  in  Dreaming,   he  hath  of  his  own 
Being,  is  only  of  an  imaginary  Beings  and 
confequently  a  delulive  fanciful  and  feem- 
ing  Perception,  and  not  true  Confcioiijhefsy 
or  a  Knowledge  and  Perception  attended 
with  a  Senfe  of  itfelf     Confequently   alfo, 
tho'  one  dream  the  Truth,  and  feem  to 
have  that  Being  which  is  really  one's  own, 
(fo  far  as  a  Dream  is  capable  of  reprefent- 
ing  it)  or  ihould  dream  that  he  is  in  that 
Place  where  he  adlually  is,  with  other  Cir- 
cumflances  which  are  at  that  time  real; 
yet  is  this  nothing  elfe  but  a  feeming  or 
N  4  imagi- 
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imaginary  Perception  j  there  being  no  Dif- 
ference at  all,  in  the  prcfent  Cafe,  between 
a  falfe  and  a  true  Imagination,  when,  tho' 
it  be  only  Imagination,  it  is  not  however 
perceived  to  be  fuch :  as  it  muft  needs  be, 
were  there  a  Cojifcious  Scnfe  or  Perception 
of  it.  Othcrwife  Confcioufnefs  might  err 
and  be  deceived  ;  which  hath  been  fliewn 
to  be,  in  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  utterly 
impolTible.  'Tis  manifeft  therefore  that, 
in  Dreaming,  a  Man  it  not  Confcious. 

And  from  which  it  follows,  that  a  Man 
can  never  know  or  be  certain  that  he 
dreams ;  becaufe,  fuppofing  he  certainly 
knew  it,  he  muil  (agreeably  to  what  hath 
been  faid)  perceive  his  own  Knowledge  and 
Con/ciou/hc/s  o^  it :  that  is,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  a  Dream,  he  muft  fancy  himfelf  . 
to  be  CofifciouSy  or  imagine  his  own  Con- 
fcioujiiefs'y  which  is  as  inconfiftent  and  in- 
compatible with  its  Nature,  as  any  one 
Thing  can  pofTibly  be  with  Another. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when  awake, 
a  Man  cannot  but  afTuredly  know  he  is  fo  ; 
becaufe  fenfible  of  his  own  Knowledge  or 
Confcioufnefs  of  the  Reality  of  his  own 
Being,  and  of  his  Waking  Senfe  and 
Thoughts.  And 
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And  for  the  fame  Reafon,  upon  recol- 
leding  or  thinking  of  his  paft  Dream,  he 
mufl  needs  know  it  to  have  been  a  Dream, 
and  that  he  was  not  then  truly  Himfclf,  but 
had  only  fuch  a  Being  as  his  Imagination 
was  capable  of  forming  and  reprefenting  to 
him.     And  about  which  any  one   may  be 
perfc(fi:ly  well  fatisfied,  who  newly  coming 
out  of  a  Dream,  will  but  carefully  examine 
his  own  Appearance  at  fuch  time,  and  rake 
due  Notice  and  Cognifancc  of  the  Nature 
and  Manner  of  that  Percept io?i  which,  in 
Dreaming,  he  had  of  his  own  Being,  and 
then  compare  it  with  that  which  he  has  of 
'n\w\\QnAwdke.  He  will  not,  1  fay,  find  any 
the  lead  Refcmblance   or   Similitude  of  a 
CofifciouSj  or  Se/J-biowi/ig  Perception,  in  any 
Dream  he  has  concerning  his  own  Being, 
or  of  any  thing  he  feems  to  do  or  adl  there- 
in.    For  indeed  Confcioujhefs  is  a  thing  ut- 
terly incapable  of  being  mimick'd  or  coun- 
terfeited, or  having  any  manner  of  Repre- 
fentation  made  of  it;  its  Nature  being  fuch, 
that  either    It  muft  be   perfedly  true   and 
real,  or  it  mull:  be  wholly  wanting  and  ab- 
fent :  excepting,  when   a  Man  is  bct%vcen 
ilecping  and  waking,  and  has  not  yet  got 

rid 
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rid  of  the  ImprefTion  of  his  Dream,  but  is 
fomewhat  under  the  Power  and  Influence 
of  it  J  and  in  another  Cafe  we  fliall  pre- 
fently  mention,  which  refembles  it. 

But  fuppofing  that  a  Man,  on  the  very 
Inftant  of  his  coming  out  of  a  Dream,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  rowfe  and  recoiled: 
himfelf,  fhould  be  deprived  of  his  Confci- 
cujhcfs,  then,  confequently  from  what  hath 
been  faid,  he  would  not  be  able  to  know 
that  he  had  Dreamed.  And  the  Senfe  of 
his  Dream,  which  he  had,  in  dreaming  it, 
and  the  Perception  of  his  prefent  Self,  and 
of  his  now  waking  Senfations,  would  be, 
to  him,  no  ways  different,  but  as  the  very 
fame  Thing.  And  which  I  mention,  be- 
cause, hereby,  the  Perception  which  Brutes 
have  of  their  Senfations  and  A(5lions  may, 
I  think,  be  fet  in  a  clear  and  fatisfacflory 
Light.  What  hath  been  faid  of  a  Man 
coming  out  of  a  Dream,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  deprived  of  his  Confcioulhefs,  being,  no 
doubt,  applicable  to  Them;  which,  be- 
caufe  deflitute  of  Confcioujnefs,  cannot  di- 
flinguifli  or  difccrn  any  difference  between 
the  Imaginations  of  their  Dreams,  (for  that 
feveral  of  them  Dream,  is  unqucflionable) 

and 
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and  their  Wakbig  Senfations:  So  that,  when 
Awake,  they  perceive  their  Senfations  and 
Adtions,  juft  even  as  Men,  and  they  them- 
felvcs  do    their  Dreams.     For,   becaufe    a 
Man  in  Dreaming,  for  want  of  being  Con- 
fcious,  knoweth  not  that  he  has  a  Dream  j 
Brutes,  which   are  Unconfcious,  do  not  per- 
ceive, when  Awake,  that  they  are  Awake  ; 
nor,  coming  out  of  a  Dream,  are  fenfiblc 
that  they  have  Dreamed.     Waking  there- 
fore,   they   have   the  fame  Perception  of 
their  Senfations  and  Adions,    as   Dream- 
ing  they    have    of    their    Dreams.     And 
which  can  admit  of  no  manner  of  Dii- 
pute  ;    becaufe,     to    all    Appearance,    tho 
Imaginations   of    a  Dream   differ  nothing 
from    the    Ferceptions   of   Seiife,    but  are 
feemingly  the  verv  fame  with  them  :    And 
it    is    Confcioufnefs    alone    (which    Brutes 
want)  that  can  diftinguifli   the  one  from 
the  other,    or  fhew  that  a  Dream  is  not 
a   real  Senfation. 

The  cafe  of  Madnefs  admits  of  the 
like  Explication,  or  may  be  judged  of  and 
determined  after  the  fame  Manner.  For 
raging,  or  ftarkmad  Folks,  not  being  at  all 
Cofifcious,  mufl  needs  therefore  have  mu^h 

like 
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like  fuch  a  Perception  of  their  own  Be- 
ings or  Selves  as  one  that  Dreams  has  ; 
or  who,  newly  coming  out  of  a  Dream, 
would  have,  fuppofmg  he  were  deprived 
of  his  Co?iJciouJnefs.  And  a  melancholy 
or  half-mad  Perfon  is  fomewhat  in  the 
fame  Condition  with  Him  who,  not  being 
thoroughly  Awake,  is  doubtful  whether 
his  Dream  be  not  true  or  fomething 
real.  The  difference  between  Dreaming 
and  Madnefs,  (which  is  nothing  material 
in  the  prcfcnt  Cafe)  feems  to  be  only 
this;  That  the  bodily  Organs  (where-ever 
it  is  that  the  Soul  hath  its  chief  Refi- 
dencc)  of  Mad-men  arc  fliattered,  or  put 
out  of  their  natural  Frame  and  Order  : 
in  Dreamers,  there  is  a  Stupor  which 
poffeifeth  them.  But  the  Effe(5ts  are  the 
fame  :  As  appears  from  Mad-folks  fancy- 
ing themfelves  to  be  other  Beings  than 
they  are  ;  from  their  not  knowing  them- 
felves to  be  Mad  ;  and  when  recovered 
of  their  Madnefs,  their  confidering  it, 
as  a  Man  awake  does  his  pail  Dreams. 
I  fliall  only  add  on  this  Head,  that  a 
violent  Rage  of  Paffion,  and  the  ungo- 
vernable   and    unaccountable  Freaks   and 

Tranfports 
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Tranfports  of  a  Man  overcome  with  Drink, 
are  to  be   deemed  a  temporary  or  (hort- 

liv'd  Madnefs. 

'Tis   notorious  that  the  difficulty   (tho' 
only  imaginary)  of  diftinguiihing  between 
Dreaming   and  being  Awake,  hath  by  fe- 
veral  been  look'd  upon   as  unfurmounta- 
ble  ;    and  hath  fo  perplexed  and  embar- 
raffed  fome  very  curious  and  over-nice  Per- 
fons,  and  even  fome  notable  Philofophers 
of  the  laft  Age,  that  they  have  in  earneft 
doubted,    and     feriouily     debated     with 
themfclves,  whether  or  no,  when  Awakf, 
they   were    not  AJIcrp,    and   did  nothing 
elfc  but   Dream.     But,    as  I    am   apt  to 
believe,  a  true  Notion  of  Confcioiifnefs,  or 
of  a   knowledge  which    perceives  and   is 
fenfible   of  itfeJj]  (and  which  anyone  may 
have,  by  confulting  his  own  Reafon,  and 
certain  Experience  in  the  Cafe)  will  en- 
tirely   fatisfy  Him   that  is  moft  fceptical 
and  fcrupulous,  and  render  the  Matter  in 
Debate  as  clear  as  the  Day.     And  it  will 
at   the    fame  time  let  us  fee,    how   that 
fome  Men  are  fuch  errant  Humorifts  m 
Thinking,    as  to  doubt  of  thofe   Things 
which  they  could   not  help   being   moil 
J  thoroughly 
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thoroughly  afTured  and  fatisfied  in,  were 
it  not  that  they  take  a  ftrange  fort  of 
whimfical  Pleafure  to  feem  ignorant,  even 
to  Themfelves,  of  what  they  really  know  ; 
and  did  wilfully  and  obftinately  (hut  their 
Eyes  againft  the  natural  and  clear  and 
felf-evident  Light  and  Convidion  of  their 
own  Mi7ids  and  Confcioufnefs.  And  as  to 
Thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  remove 
this  fuppofed  and  imaginary  Difficulty, 
they  have  attempted  it,  not  by  account- 
ing for  the  difference  between  Dream- 
ing and  being  Awake^  from  the  Nature 
and  Reafon  of  the  Thing,  or  by  That  which 
truly  makes  the  difference ;  but  by  fome 
chofen  and  extraordinary  Inftances,  w^hich 
they  imagined  would  clear  up  the  Mat- 
ter i  but  wherein,  I  think,  they  have  not 
at  all  fuccceded.  Mr.  Locke  would  make 
appear  the  difference  between  WaktJig  and 
Dreaming^  only  by  this  Inftance,  ^oiz.  That 
there  is  a  manifefl  Difference  between 
Dreaming  of  being  in  the  Fire,  and  be- 
ing adlually  in  it.  But  (were  this  at  all 
to  the  purpofe)  do  we  never  Dream  of 
any  thing  but  Fire  that  burns  and  tor- 
ments us  ?    And  are   not  our  feeming   or 

imaginary 
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imaginary  Senfations,  efpecially  of  Seeing, 
very  frequently  as  clear  and  lively  in 
Dreams  as  our  real  ones,  w^hen  ^ve  are  ever 
fo  thorouglily  Awake  ?  Wherefore,  unlefs 
it  be  when  a  Man  happens  to  have  the 
Senfation  of  the  Pain  of  Burning,  he  may, 
for  ought  he  knows,  or  can  tell,  be  in  a 
Dream.  And  in  order  to  be  affur'd  that 
he  is  at  any  time  -Awake,  he  fliould  al- 
ways have  a  Fire  ready  to  thrufl  his 
Hand  into  it.  Mr.  Hobbes  (with  whom  it 
is  ufual  to  ailert,  juft  according  as  his 
prefent  Purpofe  and  Occafion  at  any  time 
requires,  what  is  c6ntrary  to,  or  befide  the 
common  Opinion,  dogmatically,  or  upon 
no  otiier  Ground  than  his  own  fmgle 
Authority)  makes  a  Dream  to  be  more 
clear  than  our  Waking  'Thofights.  "  And 
hence,  fays  he,  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that 
it  is  a  hard  matter,  and  by  Many  thought 
impoffible,  to  diflinguilh  exactly  between 
Senje  and  Dreami?ig.  For  my  own 
Part,  (adds  he)  when  I  confider,  that 
in  Dreams  I  do  not  often  nor  con- 
ftantly  think  of  the  fame  Perfons, 
Places,  Objed:s  and  Actions  that  I 
do  Waking  j   nor  remember   fo  long   a 

"  train 
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"  train  of  coherent  Thoughts,  Dreaming, 
"  as  at   other  times  :  And  becaufe  Wak- 
*'  ing,    I  often   obfervc  the  Abfurdity   of 
"  Dreams,  but  never  Dream   of  the  Ab- 
"  furdities  of  my  Waking  Thoughts  ;    I 
"  am  well   fatlsficd  that,  being  Awake,  I 
*'  know  I  dream  not  ;  tho'  when  I  dream 
"  I   thiuk  my  felf  Awake."     A  fine  So- 
lution  of  this  fo   extraordinary  and  puz- 
zling  Difficulty  !  As  if  any  Man  in    the 
World  did  conftantly  think   of  the  fame 
Perfons,    Places,    Ohjcds  and  Adions,    at 
one  time  as  at  another ^  or  remember   fo 
long  a  Train  of  coherent  Thoughts  ;  when 
fometimes  he  cannot,  tlio'  he  would  never 
fo  fain,  do  it.     Wherefore,  when  he  does 
not  fo   Think,    and   fo  Remember,  (I  ask 
by  the  way,  did  ever  any  one,  in  Dream- 
ing, Recolle(5l,  or  purpofely  make   ufe  of 
his  Memory  ?)  he   ought,    if  this  Argu- 
ment concludes,  or   has  any  Force  in  it, 
to    think    or   fuppofe   himfelf   to  dream, 
when  he  is  Awake.     Or  as  if  abundance 
of  People  (perhaps  the  far  greateft  Part 
of    Mankind)    were   not  fo   inconfiderate, 
as  never  once  fcarce  in  their  whole  Lives, 
to  obferve    or    refledl  on  the  Abfurdities 

of 
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of  their  Thoughts ;  and  who  neverthelefs 
are  as  well  affured  of  their  being  Awake, 
as  any  Philofopher,  who  does  not  think,  fie 
to  believe  it,  until  he  has  firfl  found  out  an 
Argument  or  Criterion  to  fatisfy  himfelf, 
that  he  is  awake.     Or,  as  if  it  were  pofli- 
fiblc    to    Dream    at   all    of   our  Waking 
Thoughts,    as  Things  different  from  our 
Dreams  which  rcfemble  them.     What  Oc- 
cafion  then  for  any  mention  of  their  Ab- 
furdities  ?  And  as  to  his  affirming  "  That, 
"  when  he  Dreams,  he  thinks  himfelf  to 
"  be  Awake  ;"  Another,  who  had  a  Mind 
to  anfwer  him  in  his  own  way,  might  with 
equal  Truth  have  told  him,  that  when  A- 
wake,  he  thinks  himfelf  to  be  a  Dreaming. 
Befides,  there  is  the  fame  Objcdtion  to  be 
made  againft  thefc  Criterions,    as  againil 
Defcartess  Argument  for  proving  his  own 
Exiftence.     For  by  his  faying,    "  When  I 
"  confder  that,  in  Dreams,  I  do  not  often 
"  nor  conftantly  think  of  the  fame  Perfons, 
"  Places,    Objeds  and  Anions,  that  I  do 
<*  Waking,  ^c."     'tis  very  plain,  that   he 
already  knew  himfelf  to  be  Awake.     O- 
therwife,   what  would  Confidering  fignify, 
unlcfs  certain  that  'twas  Himfelf  who  confi- 
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fldered'^  Which  he  could  not  be,  unlefi 
afllir'd  at  the  fame  time  of  his  being  A- 
wake :  Or  fuppofing  he  could,  he  ought 
to  have  told  us,  how  he  came  to  know 
and  be  aflurcd  that  he  Confidered:  for  un- 
lefs  fure  of  this,  the  Things  he  confider- 
ed might,  for  ought  he  knew,  be  all  a 
Dream  and  Fancy.  And  indeed  his  very 
Confidering  is  not  much  better,  and  can 
hardly  be  admitted  as  an  Argument  in 
the  cafe  ;  becaufe  for  a  Man,  who  is 
thoroughly  Awake^  to  Confider^  in  order  to 
difcover  whether  or  no  he  is  Awake,  with- 
out ever  minding  or  regarding  his  own 
certain  Knowledge,  or  inward  Scnfe  and 
Experience  of  the  Thing,  looks  very  like 
the  Confideration  of  a  Mad-man,  or  one 
who  has  lofl  his  Wits.  I  fhould  not  have 
troubled  the  Reader  with  thefe  Animadver- 
fions,  but  in  order  to  obferve,  that  fince 
this  Philofopher,  who  had  a  very  preg- 
nant Wit  for  the  Invention  of  Arguments, 
could  find  no  better  to  ferve  his  turn  ; 
*tis  very  likely  that  there  is  no  other  pof- 
fible  way,  than  that  which  we  have  men- 
tioned and  declared,  to  come  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Thing  -,  Or  fuppofing  there 
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were,  it  could  not  be  fo  fatisfadlory  as  Co?!- 
fcioufnefs,  which  perceives  itfelf,  or  is  Jen- 
fib  le  of  its  own  Knowledge.     But  is  it  not 
fomewhat   ftrange,    that   two   fuch   great 
Judges,     and  nice  Arbiters  of  the  precife 
Bounds    and    utmoft    Limits    of    Hu?nan 
Knowledge  and  U?iderjla?iding,  fhould  never 
imagine  or   fufpe<ft,    that   there   mufl   be 
fome  one   and  conftant,    fome  very   foUd 
and  fubflantial  Reafon,  why  all  Mankind 
(without  a  fmgle  Exception)  are  fo  tho- 
roughly well    fatisfied  and  afTured  of  their 
being  Awake  ?  And  that,  without  the  leaft 
labour  of  Confidering   and  Refle(5ling,  or 
ever  uflng  any  Thought  at  all  about  the 
Matter.      And   is  it  not  a  little  furpriling 
that  They,    who  have  fearch'd  and  ran- 
fack'd  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Mind, 
for   Ideas^    after  having   made  this  noble 
and  ufeful  Difcovery,  that  all  the  Mind's 
Knowledge,    of  what  kind  foever,    is   re- 
folvable  into  them,  fhould  never  once  hap- 
pen to   Stumble   upon    Confcioufnefs  ?    But 
enough,    or   perhaps   too  much  of  this  : 
and  to  proceed. 

Since  the  Mind's  Confcioufnefs  of  it  felf, 

and  its  own  Powers,  depends  on  its  A6t- 
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ing  ;  and  to  be  Sclf-confcious  is  nothing  elfe 
but  being  fenfihle  of  one's  felf^  as  that 
wliich  ads,  and  hath  a  Power  of  Ading  j 
and  this  implies  feme  notice  or  regard  of 
the  Nature,  or  Quality  and  Tendency  of 
the  A(ft,  of  what  kind  foever  it  be  ;  for 
how  is  it  poffible  to  be  fenfible  of  one's 
felf,  as  the  Ador  or  Doer  of  a  Thing, 
without  having  fomc  regard  or  confidc- 
ration  of  the  Adl  or  Acftion  it  fclf,  and 
of  what  is  acfled  or  done  ?  Wherefore  when 
(as  fometimes  it  happens)  the  Mind  or 
Soul  is  fo  indolent  andremifs,  that  it  fcarce 
knows  what  its  Thoughts  are,  or  that  it 
at  all  Thinks,  but  carelefsly  and  fupine- 
ly  fuffcrs  'em  to  go  at  random  and  a- 
drift,  like  a  Ship  in  the  wide  Sea  with- 
out a  Pilot,  and  feems,  tho'  Awake,  to 
dream  its  own  Thoughts  j  at  fuch  times 
its  Confcioujhefs  of  itfelf,  and  its  Powers 
of  A(f^ing,  is,  in  Proportion  thereto,  weak 
and  lifelefs,  and  fo  obfcure  as  to  be  hard- 
ly perceptible.  And  (which  may  appear 
very  ftrange)  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  Thoughts  and  Meditations  are  fo  ear- 
neft  and  intenfe,  that  it  is  wholly  Loft, 
as  we  fay^  in  Contemplation ;  it  hath  but 
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a  very  flight  Senfe  and  Perception  of  its 
Being,  and  Faculties  of  Thinking.  The 
reafon  of  which,  I  fuppofe,  is,  that  the 
unufual  greatnefs,  or  extraordinary  im- 
portance of  the  Objc(ft,  diminishes  and 
abateth  of  that  Regard  which,  otherwife, 
it  would  have  to  its  Thoughts,  as  its 
own  ;  as  if  they  were  given  and  impart- 
ed to  it  by  the  Objed  of  its  Meditati- 
on }  or  as  if  it  did  not  a(fl,  but  were  aded 
upon.  Or  perhaps  there  is  fomething 
in  the  Nature  of  the  thing  it  felf,  that 
may  occafion  that  a  very  great  intenfe- 
nefs  of  Thought  fliould  produce  the  fame 
effecft,  that  a  Faintnefs  or  Languor  does ; 
Contraries,  as  we  find,  fometimes  beget- 
ting like  Changes  and  Effeds.  They  alfo 
who  aft  with  Enthufiafm,  as  Poets,  (and 
who,  'tis  thought,  do  nothing  right  or 
to  the  purpofe,  without  it)  are  not  then 
fo  ConfciouSj  as  at  other  times.  For  their 
Imagination,  when  heated,  looks  like  In- 
fpiration  :  And  their  Fiftions  and  Inven- 
tions, not  proceeding  from  Premeditation, 
but  coming  fuddenly  upon  them,  without 
any  deliberate  Fore-thought  or  Confide- 
ration,    appear   like  fo  many  Apparitions 
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or  Vifions,  and  not  as  their  own  proper 
and  natural  Produdions.  And  which  brings 
to  my  Mind  a  Story,  related,  I  think,  by 
Arijlotle,  of  a  certain  Poet  of  his  time, 
who  was  frequently  Mad,  or  out  of  his 
right  natural  Wits.  Now  when  fober, 
and  quite  free  from  his  Lunacy,  his  Per- 
formances were  heavy  and  dull,  and  he 
flrove  in  vain  to  do  any  thing  to  the 
Purpofe  :  But  during  his  lucid  Intervals 
of  Madnefs,  (as  I  may  call  them)  he  had 
the  true  vein  of  Poetry  on  him.  There 
is  yet  another  cafe,  wherein  Confcioujhefs 
is  in  a  manner  loft,  and  quite  difappears  ; 
or  (if  I  may  venture  on  fo  bold  an  Ex- 
prefTion)  is  wholly  fpent  and  exhaufted. 
Which  is,  when  the  Soul  is  fo  ravifli'd, 
and  wrapt  up  in  the  Objedt  of  its  Love 
and  Admiration,  that  it  feems  to  be  en- 
tranced, and  to  have  no  Senfe  left  of  it 
felf,  or  its  natural  Powers,  from  the  Ex- 
cefs  and  Predominancy  of  thofe  Paflions. 
As  is  finely  exprefs'd  in  that  fo  much  ce- 
lebrated Ode  of  Sappho,  put  into  Latin  by 
Catullus  J  where  it  is  faid, 
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I  {hall  only  add  to  what  hath  been  faid, 
that  there  are  degrees  of  Confcioujhefs, 
without  any  of  thefe  extraor^.'nary  Canfes 
and  Accidents.  For  a  very  young  Child 
cannot  be  thought  fo  Cojifcioiis  as  a  Man, 
nor  perhaps,  as  one  of  three  or  four  years 
old.  And  it's  likely  that  an  Embrio  in 
the  Womb,  or  a  new-born  Infant,  is 
not  Confcious  at  all.  And  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  acfVual  Confcioiifncfs  de- 
pends, for  its  Exiflence,  on  the  exercifc 
of  Reafow,  becaufe,  tho'  there  be  a  Capa- 
city of  Reafon,  in  an  Embrio,  or  new- 
born Infant,  yet  before  Rcafon  appears  and 
a6ts,  there  is  no  Confcioujhefs.  And  for- 
afmuch  as  one  who  is  very  grofs-witted, 
and  next  to  being  ftupid  or  quite  void  of 
Under]} anding,  is  Conjcious  but  in  a  very 
low  degree,  'tis  probable  enough  to  think- 
ing, that  every  Man  is  more  or  lefs  Con- 
fciouSy  in  proportion  to  his  Share  of  Rea- 
fon    and   Vnderfianding.     Seein-   alfo  that 
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our  Setijations  are  feldom  regarded,  unlcfs 
when  pleafing,  or  dilagreeable ;  for  as  was 
obftTvcd,  (in  dircourfing  of  Senfe)  we  are 
for  the  mofl  part  wholly  intent  on  the  Ob- 
je(5ls  perceived,  without  ever  minding  our 
A6ts  of  Perceiving  them :  but  in  our 
Adts  of  Thinking,  there  is  a  Neceffity  of 
taking  Notice  of  them,  bccaufc  otherwife, 
no  Regard  could  be  had  to  their  Truth  or 
Jurtnefs,  which  is  always  requifitc  in  the 
Cafe :  \Vc  are  not  therefore,  generally 
fpeaking,  fo  Confcious  of  our  Scnfatiom  or 
Senfithe  Perceptions^  as  of  our  Adts  of 
Thinking  and  Undcrjlanding.  But  we  arc 
moft  Confcious  of  our  VolitionSy  or  Adts  of 
Willing,  for  a  Rcafon  which  will  quickly 
be  mentioned. 

As  the  Mind  or  Soul  is  continually  Con- 
fcious  of  the  particular  Natures  of  its  own 
A<fls,  and  of  its  fevcral  Powers  of  a(fting; 
it  comes  thereby  to  know  when  it  ceafes 
from  adling,  or  does  not  adt  j  as  v.  gr.  that 
it  does  not,  now,  See  or  Hear.  But  which 
otherwife  it  could  not  know:  for  fuppofing 
I  had  never  been  Confcious  of  the  Adt  and 
Power  of  Seeing,  'twere  utterly  impoffiblc, 
when  it  is  c^ark,  or  my  Eyes  are  clofed,  that 
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I  fhould  be  able  to  know  that  I  do  not  now 
See :  and  for  the  fame  Reafon,  upon  grow- 
ing blind  or  dim-fighted,  that  I  fhould 
know,  1  have  loft  my  Sight,  or  that  my 
Faculty  of  Seeing  is  impaired;  and  that  I 
cannot  now  fee  at  all,  or  fo  well  as  once  I 
did.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  this  Difcovery 
is  owing  to  Memory:  I  anfwer,  that  the* 
I  could  not  know  it,  without  the  Help  and 
Ufc  of  my  Memory,  yet  fince  I  call  it  to 
mind  as  a  Confcious  Being,  Memory  is  in- 
debted to  Confcioufnefs^  for  its  being  at  all 
pradlicable,  or  any  ways  ferviceable  in  the 
Cafe.  For  where  This  is  wanting.  Memory 
is  blind  and  impotent,  and  uncapable  of 
knowing  any  Thing :  as  is  apparent  from 
Inflances  of  Brute  Creatures.  For  certain- 
ly a  Dog,  when  he  has  loft  his  Smell, which 
is  his  acuteft  Senfe,  and  That  which  he 
continually  ufes  in  all  his  Adtions  and  Em- 
ployments, does  not  know  that  he  has  loft 
it:  Nor  is  fenfible,  upon  its  being  impaired 
and  growing  dull,  that  it  is  not  fo  good  or 
quick  as  it  ufed  to  be.  And  yet  a  Dog  re- 
members, and  hath  Inftinds  of  a  very  high 
and  extraordinary  Nature.  A  plain  Indi- 
cation that  Brutes  are  not  Confcious:  for  to 
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lofc  a  Power,  without  being  fenfible  of  the 
Lofs ;  or  to  experience  Perception  or  any 
other  A(fl,  and  not  afterwards  to  know 
when  there  is  none,  the  proper  Ohjc(fl  and 
Occafion  of  its  Exerclic  being  prcfcnt,  and 
where  Memory  is  not  wanting,  manifeflly 
implies,  that  there  never  was  any  Confci- 
oufnefs  or  inward  Senfc  and  Knowledge, 
cither  of  the  Power  or  the  A<51.  The  Soul  d 
likewife  perceives  the  Decay  and  Dulnefs,  or  1 
the  Improvement  and  Promptitude  of  its 
intelle(fhjal  Powers  and  Faculties,  on  com- 
paring the  prcfent  Degree  of  their  Capaci- 
ties with  what  it  formerly  experienced  and 
obferved  of  them.  And  which  I  particu- 
larly mention,  bccaufc  of  making  the  fol- 
fowing  Remark  and  Refle<flion,  viz.  that 
when  incapable  of  ufing  them,  as  in  lethar- 
gick  Diftempers,  'tis  altogether  impolTiblc 
that  a  Man  Oiould  be  fenfible  of  their  Lofs 
or  Sufpenfion,  as  he  is,  in  the  Cafe  of  any 
abfent  Senfation,  or  the  Lofs  of  any  of  his 
Senfes.  A  manifcft  Token,  that  Conjciouf- 
nefi  belongs  only  to  the  Mind^  as  it  hath 
Reafon  and  Underjlanding.  And  tho',  as 
fomc  may  perhaps  be  ready  to  objcdV,  the 
Soul  would  not  be  able  to  perceive  a  total 
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Lofs  or  Sufpenfion  of  its  Memory^  any  more 
than  XJyidcrJlanding',  yet  fmce  there  may  be 
Memory  without  Confcioufnefs^  as  in  Brutes^ 
and  coniequcntly  without  Underftamling^ 
this  Objection  therefore  docs  not  at  all 
reach  or  fignify  to  the  Purpofe. 

The  Conjcioujhcfs  of  a  Power  or  Faculty 
is  likevvifc,  as  may  be  obferved,  abfolutely 
requifite  and  ncceffary  to  the  ufing,  or  em- 
ploying and  dircding  it,  fuitably  to  theOc- 
cafion  which  prcfcnts  itftlf,  or  for  any  ra- 
tional End  or  Tiirpofe.  For  how  could  it 
be  pofllble  for  any  one  to  employ  his  Senfc 
of  Seeing^  for  inrtancc,  on  any  Objedl:,  or 
direct  his  Sight  to  it,  in  order  to  underftand 
it,  or  for  any  other  rational  Purpofe,  with- 
out being  Cotijiious  of  his  having  fuch  a 
Scnfe  or  Faculty  ?  And  for  which  Rcafon  it 
is  that,  in  Dreaming  (viz.  becaufc  there  is 
then  no  Confcioujhtfs)  the  Soul  can  have 
no  Exercife  at  all  of  its  Power  of  employ- 
ing and  dircding  any  of  its  Faculties  what- 
ever. And  confcqucntly,  as  may  be  noted, 
Reafon  or  the  Vndcrjlanding^  at  fuch  times, 
does  not  properly  acfl,  or  there  is  no  true 
and  right  \}{^  and  Exercife  of  it:  for  to 
undcrlland   any  thing,    without  having  a 
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Power   to  ufe,  or  employ  and  diredl  one's 
Faculty  of  Underftanding,  fuitably  to  the 
Occafion  that  offers,  or  for  fome  rational 
end  or  other,  tho'  it  be  only  (what  is  moll 
natural  to  it,  viz.)  Speculation,  or  merely 
for  the  fake  of  Knowledge,  is  a  manifeft 
Contradicftion.     But  that  there  is  no  true 
or  real  Exercife  of  the  Underftanding  in 
Dreams,    may   likewife    appear   from   this 
Confideration  >  that  in  Dreaming,  we  never 
wonder  at  the  moll  ftrange  and  furprizing 
Objeds  and  Accidents,  and  which,  awake, 
would  amaze  and  aftonilh  us.     For  1Vo?ider 
(which  is  a  rational  Paffion)  implies  a  Senfe 
or  Cofifcioufnefs  of  one's  Ignorance  of  the 
thing  wondred  at :  and  it's  impoflible  there 
fliould  be  a  Capacity  of  Knowing  and  Vn- 
derftanding,  where  there  is  none  of  having 
a  Senfe  of  one's  Ignorance  or  not  Knowing. 
Mr.  Hobbes  endeavours  to  account  for  this, 
by  faying.  That  the  Clearnefs  of  Percep- 
tion, in  a  Dream,  taketh  away  Dillruft.  But 
what   fignilies   Dillrull  in    the  Cafe?   Do 
we  not   wonder,  when   awake,  at  things, 
which  we  have  not  the  leaft  Doubt  or  Di- 
ftrull:  of  their   being  true  and  real  ?  The 
R^afon  why   we   do   not  dillrufl   in  our 
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Dreams,  is  becaufe  there  is  then  no  Capa- 
city of  Doubting,  as  whether  or  no  the 
Objedl  before  us  be  any  thing  real,  or  fuch 
as  it  appears  to  be :  And  this,  becaufe  there 
is  at  fuch  time  no  true  or  real  Exercife  of 
the  Underftanding :  for  an  Incapacity  of 
Doubting,  in  a  Being  that  is  not  infallible 
and  all-knowing,  does  moll:  certainly  imply, 
that  there  is  an  Impotence  or  utter  Inabi- 
lity of  really  underftanding  any  Thing 
whatever. 

To  proceed  now  in  the  next  place,  to 
the  Conllderation  of  what  was  formerly 
obfervcd  concerning  the  /Fz7/,  or  a  Power 
of  ading  with  Choice  and  Preference, 
namely,  this  Peculiarity  belonging  to  it ; 
That  it  is  a  neceflary  and  indifpenfable 
Confi deration  of  its  being  exerted  or  put 
forth  into  adl,  that  the  Mind  fhould,  there- 
in, particularly,  or  formally  and  exprefly 
regard  it  felf,  /.  e.  a  Confcious  Beings  which 
ivills,  and  hath  a  Power  of  willing,  as  it 
a<flually  does. 

Now  this  particular  Regard  and  Confi- 
deration  of  Self,  does,  I  think,  plainly  in- 
timate and  declare,  that  the  Mind,  in  its 
ads  of  Willing  is  free,  or  does  determine 
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itfelf;  and  that  it  is  not  determined,  or 
forced  and  neceffitated,  to  fFill  as  it  does, 
by  the  Objed:  or  Motive  to  it  j  but  that 
what  it  IFills  or  Chufes,  it  had  a  Power  of 
not  Willing^  or  refujingi  and  what  it  JVilh 
or  refiifes,  it  had  a  Power  of  Willing^  or 
chufing  and  preferring.  For  otherwife,  what 
NecefTity,  or  indeed  any  the  leaft  Occafion 
Gould  there  be,  that  the  Mind,  in  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  its  Will  alone,  and  not  as  in  act- 
ing by  any  other  Faculty  belonging  to  it, 
fhould  always  regard  itfelf^  as  having  a 
Power  of  adting  as  it  does ;  unlefs  it  had  in 
itfelf  a  Power  of  beginning  the  Motion,  or 
that,  in  Willing,  it  adtcd  from  7//^^ alone, 
and  fo  had  a  Self-7notive,  or  Self-determina-' 
the  Power?  It  is  fo  far  from  being  requifite 
and  neceffary,  or  upon  any  Account  ufeful 
or  expedient,  that  the  Mind,  in  its  ads  of 
Perceivings  T'hifiking^  Rejnembring,  &c. 
fhould  particularly  regard  or  confider  it- 
filfy  that  the  doing  This  would  be  a  Hin- 
drance and  Impediment  to  fuch  A<5ls.  As 
if,  in  I'hinking,  for  Inflance,  I  fhould  ufe 
this  Refledlion,  'Tis  I  myfelfwho  now  T'hink, 
and  have  a  Power  of  thinking  as  I  actually 
dOf  This  would  hinder  and  divert  the  free 
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and  natural  Courfe  of  my  Thoughts.  Nei- 
ther could  it  be  done,  without  a  particular 
Application  of  the  Mind  to  this  Purpofe, 
or  without  intending  before-hand  to  do  it. 
Whereas  there  is  no  occaiion  for  any  fuch 
Application,  or  previous" Deiign  and  Inten- 
tion in  the  Adts  of  Willing',  it  being,  as 
was  faid,  a  neceflary  and  indifpenlible  Con- 
dition of  Willing  any  thing,  or  of  any  vo- 
luntary Adt  whatever,  that  the  Mind,  at  ' 
the  very  Time  that  it  Wills,  fliould  expref- 
ly  regard  and  confider  itfelf,  as  That  which 
Wills,  and  hath  a  Power  of  Willing  as  it 
docs.  'Tis  manifeft  therefore  that  Self,  or 
that  which  is  Confcious,  does,  in  exerting 
this  Power,  lead  the  Way ;  and  fo  doth  be- 
gin the  Motion,  or  is  the  Principle  or  firit 
Caufe  of  every  voluntary  Aft.  And  this 
particular  or  exprefs  Regard  of  itfelf,  is  the 
true  Caufe  and  Reafon  (which  we  promifed 
to  declare)  why  the  Mind,  in  its  Ads  of 
Willing,  is  always  thoroughly,  and,  as  I 
may  fay,  intenfely  Confcious :  but  which  is 
otherwife,  as  hath  been  noted,  in  the  Ex- 
crcife  of  all  its  other  Faculties  or  Powers. 

Another  Proof  of  the  Mind's  Freedom 
in  Willing^  and  indeed  flridly  demonftra- 
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tive,  is  this  further  Conlideration,  (former- 
ly alfo  mentioned,  as  what  fhould  after- 
wards be  remembred  and  made  ufe  of)  viz. 
That  the  Mindy  before  ever  it  exerts  its  Will 
or  Power  of  chufing,  is  co^feiouSjZnd  knows 
within  itfelf,  that  it  hath  a  Power  of  Choice 
and  Preference.  And  which  is  alfo  a  necef- 
fary  Condition  of  its  Willing  at  all  :  Info- 
much  that,  the  very  Jirjl  time  I  had  Oc- 
cafion  to  exert  my  Will,  or  make  ufe  of  my 
EleBive  Power,  I  could  not  poflibly  exer- 
cifc  it,  or  do  any  voluntary  Ad,  without 
knowing  and  being  confcious  to  my  felf 
[before-hand]  that  I  have  fuch  a  Faculty  or 
Power  in  my  felf  A  thing  that  feems,  at 
firft  fight,  very  ftrange  and  wonderful  j  to 
know  I  have  a  Power  of  adting,  before  ever 
I  have  adted,  or  had  any  Tryal  or  Experi- 
ence of  it :  But  a  little  Reflexion  will 
quickly  fatisfy  any  one  that,  in  the  Nature 
of  the  thing,  it  muft  be  fo,  and  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  other  wife ;  and  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  Faculty :  For  we  know  nothing  of 
ouy  Powers  of  Perceiving,  Underjiandingy 
Remembringy  &c.  but  by  experimenting 
their  Adts ;  it  being  neceffary  firil  to  Per- 
ceive and  T'hi?iky  before  we  can  know  that 

we 
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we  have  a  Power  of  perceiving  or  think- 
ing.    Now  this  Fore-knowledge,  or,  as  I 
may  call  it,  Fore-confcioufnefs  of  a  Power  of 
Willing  or  Chujing^  (and  which,  as  I  {hall 
repeat,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  exert- 
ing of  the  Will:,   or  putting  it  forth  into 
Adl)  does  mofl  clearly  and  demonftratively 
prove,  that  the  Mind,  in  all  its  Volitions, 
begins  the  Motion,  or  adleth  from  it  Itfelf^ 
as  the  firfl  Caufe,  and  true  and  fole  Princi- 
ple of  them :  Becaufe  (as  is  manifeft  at  firfl 
fight,  and  indeed  Self-evident)  That  which 
is  confcious  of  any  Motive  Power  Itfelf  has, 
before  ever  it  hath  had  any  Tryal  or  Expe- 
rience of  it,  mufl  needs  be  the  fole  Caufc 
of  its  own  exerting  it,  or  putting  it  forth 
into  Ad  :  As  if,  for  inflance,  before  ever  I 
moved  my  Hand,  I  knew  I  had,  in  my  felf, 
a  Power  of  moving  it  5  'tis,  by  the  Suppo-' 
fition,  utterly  impoffible  that  any  thing  but 
[my  felf]  fhould  be  the  Caufe  of  [my]  mo- 
ving it.    And  as  to  the  Inducement,  or  Mo- 
tive (as  it  is  called)  of  my  willing  or  chu- 
jing  as  I  do,  This  falls  under  the  fame  Con- 
fideration,  and  is  to  be  concluded  and  de- 
termined by  it :  In  as  much  as  the  Ad:  of 
allowing  or  admitting  of  the  Motive,  (cal- 
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led  the  Will's  Confent  or  Approbation)  is 
as  much  a  Voluntary,  or,  as  I  may  ftyle  it, 
a  felf-mo'-cing  AB^  as  any  Choice  or  Electi- 
on which  follows  afterwards  upon  it.     For 
'tis  moft  certain  that,   before  ever  I  allowed 
or  admitted  of  any   Motive  whatever,  I 
knew  and  was  confctous  to  my  felf,  that  I 
had  a  Power  of  allowing  and  admitting  it. 
And  as  may  well  enough  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Cafe,  there  may  be  two  Motives,  which 
fway  equally  or  pretty  near  alike  with  me ; 
and  that  I  am,  as  yet,  ignorant  which  of 
them  I  fhall  prefer.    I  may  be  doubtful  and 
wavering,  for  inftance,  whether,  in  my  fu- 
ture Condudt,  I  fhall  prefer  Frofit  to  Flea- 
fiire^    or  vice  verfa.       Wherefore,    for  the 
Reafon  before-mentioned,  the  Motive  could 
not  force  or  neceffitate  me  to  admit  it ;  it 
being  a  Contradiction  to  think,  that  any 
Motive  can  force  its  Admiflion,  or  neceffi- 
tate my  Preference  of  it  to  any  other,  when 
I   am  confcious  to  my  felf  of  a  Power  I 
have  of  admitting  or  allowing  of  a  Motive, 
in  general,  or  indeterminately,  before  ever 
I  know  what  the  particular  Motive  will  be, 
which  I  fhall  prefer  to  all  others. 

There 
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There  is  yet  another  Proof  or  Evidence 
of  the  Mind's  Freedom  in  Willing,  taken 
from  Cotifcioufnefs,  or  a  Man's  confcious 
.Knowledge  and  Experience,  which  fets  the 
Matter  in  the  cleareft  and  plaineft  Light 
imaginable  j  it  being  (as  I  may  fo  call  it)  a 
fenfible  Demonftration  of  the  Thing.  For 
Example's  fake;  fhould  any  one  now  tell 
me,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  on  the  pre- 
fcnt  Subjedl,  becaufe  there  was  a  certain 
Reafon  and  Motive  which  neceffitated  my 
Choice  and  Preference  of  it  to  any  other  : 
I  may  with  great  Truth  afllire  him,  that  I 
am  confciom  of,  or  feel  within  my  felf,  a 
Power  of  thinking  of  any  other  Subjedl,  as 
well  as  the  prefent ;  of  what  is  mofl:  trivial, 
as  well  as  the  moft  important :  or  the  mofl 
difagreeable,  no  lefs  than  the  mofl:  plealing 
to  me :  And  fo  likewife,  that  I  can  com- 
mand my  Choice,  either  for  the  doing,  or 
forbearing  any  Acflion ;  the  continuing  of 
it,  or  breaking  it  off:  And  all  this,  merely 
to  fatisfy  my  felf,  (fhould  I  be  fo  caprici- 
ous as  to  doubt  of  it)  that  I  have  a  Power 
of  willing  or  chufmg,  indifferently,  or  with- 
out having  any  regard  to  any  Motive  that 
might  fway  or  induce  me  to  will  and  chufe, 
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as  I  do :  Namely,  by  making  a  Tryal  or  Ex- 
periment of  fuch  my  own  Power^  and  pure- 
ly for  the  fake  of  making  it.  And  fliould 
the  Motive  be  the  moll  alluring  and  affedl- 
ing  imajjinable,  and  fuch  as  I  never,  be- 
fore, had  any  Thought  of  refilling,  or  op- 
pofing  my  JVi/I  to  it ;  I  can  fay  to  my  felf, 
*'  This  Motive  is  indeed  very  llrong  and 
"  forcible  :  However,  I  will  fhew  my  felf 
"  that  I  can  refill  it,  and  that  it  fhall  not 
"  get  the  better  of  my  IVill :  For  I  find  in 
"  my  felf  a  Paiver  of  doing  it  :  And  I  will 
"  exert  this  Power,  tho*  upon  no  other 
*'  View  or  Confideration,  but  merely  for 
"  the  fake  of  afferting  to  my  felf,  in  the 
"  {Irongefl  manner,  fuch  my  own  Power, 
"  or  my  Freedom  and  Liberty  of  willing 
"  indifferently  ;  by  making  this  extraordi- 
"  nary  Tryal  of  it ;  and  tho*,  othcrwife,  I 
"  fliould  certainly  have  yielded  to  the  Mo- 
"  tive. 

Now  tho'  it  be  here  fuppofed  that  I  do 
This,  only  for  the  fake  of  Tryal  and  Expe- 
riment of  my  Power  of  willing  indifferent- 
ly ;  yet  is  it  certain  that  I  have  always  fuch 
a  Power,  without  ever  thinking  at  all  of 
my  making  a  Tryal  of  it,  after  this  man- 
ner. 
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ner.     For  it  were  prepofterous  to  imagine, 
that  the  having  a  Power  to  make  this  Try- 
al,  or  the  aftual  making  it,  is  the  Caule  of 
my  Freedom  in  willing^  or  of  my  having  a 
Power  of  chufing^  indifferently,  or  without 
being  forced  and  necefTitatcd  by  the  Mo- 
tive :  Becaufe  the  making  this  Tryal  is  in- 
deed no  more  than  an  inflance  of  my  Free- 
dom in  willing  :  And  therefore  is  mentioned, 
only  by  way  of  Expojitiofi^  or  for  fetting  the 
matter  in  fo  clear  and  evident  a  Light,  as 
to  flop  the  Mouths  of  Wranglers,  and  leave 
no  room  for  any  Cavil  or  Difpute,  becaufe 
it   is  making   a  Man  a  Judge  in  his  own 
Cafe,  and  is  indeed  appealing  to  what  he 
continually  experiences,  or  is  confcious  of, 
within  himfelf.     However  fhould  any  one 
be  fo  crofs-grain'd  and  pertinacious  as  to 
fay,  that  it  is  neceiTary  to  ufe  and  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  Tryal  and  Experiment,  in  or- 
der to  will  freely^  or  indifferently  :  My  An- 
fwer  is,  that  fmce  it  is  always  in  his  Power 
to  ufe  it,  it  fervcs  the  purpofe  effediually ; 
and  he  may  he  free  in  his  Choice  whenever 
he  pleafes ;  and  if  he  does  not  pleafe  or 
think  fit  to  make  ufe  of  this  Power ^  'tis  his 
pwn  Fault  if  his  Choice  be  not  free.  Which 
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tho'  extremely  abfurd,  for  it  is  making  a 
Man  to  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Freedom  or  Li- 
berty of  his  own  Will ;  or  it  is  fuppofing 
him  to  be  free  in  willing  or  chuling,  only 
when  he  has  a  Mind  to  it,  or  takes  a  Fan- 
cy to  be  fo  i  yet  it  is  arguing  ad  Hominem. 

Confcioufnep  like  wife  affords  us  inconte- 
llable  Proofs  of  the  Soul's  Immateriality^  or 
mofl  clearly  evinces  its  Subftance  to  be  ffi- 
ritual  and  incorporeal. 

For  in  the  firft  place,  That  thing  which 
is  confcioiiSy  viz.  Self  or  one's  own  Being,  is, 
in  the  ftridleft  Senfe,  one  or  individual,  and 
in  its  Nature  as  indivifiblc,  as  a  Point  or 
Unit  is  :  Infomuch  that,  in  its  feveral  Adts 
of  thinkings  and  being  cojifcious,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  or  imagined,  to  think,  in  one 
part ;  to  be  co?ifcious  of  thinking,  in  ano- 
ther ;  and  to  perceive  that  Confcioufnefs,  in 
a  Third.  For  fuch  a  Suppofal  would  quite 
deftroy  the  very  Notion  of  Self  which  im- 
plies (or  nothing  does)  ahfolute  Indivifible^ 
nefs,  or  the  mofl  ftridl  and  indijfoluble  Uni-. 
ty.  Now  T'hifiking,  the  Confcioufiefs  of  it, 
and  the  Perception  of  This,  tho'  each  of 
them  be  a  feveral  Adt,  and  quite  diflind: 
from  the  other,  2sc  fmultaneous^  or  hap- 
pen 
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pen  all  together,  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 
Which  therefore  cannot  cxifl  together,  in 
a  Subftance  which  is  extended,  or  con- 
fifteth  of  Parts,  any  otherwife  than  by  ha- 
ving a  feveral  Part  employed  in  each  of 
thofe  feveral  and  fimultaneous  Ads:  Which 
is  plainly  contrary  to,  and  quite  overthrows 
the  Notion  of  Self,  which,  by  its  Nature, 
is  purely  and  fimply  One,  and  by  the  Sup- 
pofition,  the  very  fame  numerical  and  indi- 
vidual thing,    with   refped:  to  thofe  three 

Aas. 

Again,  tho'  they  are  fimultaneous,  in  re- 
fped:  of  Time,  yet,  according  to  Nature, 
there  is  an  orderly  SuccefTion  in  them,  or 
one  follows  and  comes  after  another.  For 
firft,  there  is  the  AS.  of  thinking  ;  next,  the 
Confcioufnefs  of  it ;  and  then  fucceeds  the 
Perception  of  This  :  Which  laft  does  there- 
fore (as  muft  be  noted)  include,  or  contain 
and  comprehend  the  Firft,  as  well  as  That 
which  next  fucceeds  it,  and  is  intermediate ; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  Perception  of  Co?iJci- 
Qufnefs,  without  perceiving  what  the  Mind 
is  confcious  of  Now  this,  if  applied  to  Bo- 
dy  or  Matter,  i.  e.  a  folid  Subftance,  will 
appear  to  be  inconfiftent  and  impoflible. 
.     P4  For 
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For  (as  is  univerfally  agreed,  and  was  ne-» 
ver  yet  difputed  by  any  one)  the  A^  of  a 
folid  Subftance  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  Mo- 
iion.     Now  that  one  Motion  (hould  contain 
in  it  two  other  Motions  diftindt  from  itfelf, 
(for  'Thinkings  the  Confcioiifnefs  of  it,    and 
the  Perception  of  ConJciouf?iefs,  are  fo  many 
feveral  and  diftindl  A6ls)  is  altogether  un- 
imaginable, and  what  no  one  can  frame  to 
himfelf  any  Idea  of.     Naturalijts  do  indeed 
fpeak  of  a  compounded  Motion  :  But  every 
fuch  Motion,  of  what  kind  foever,  is  que-^ 
flionlefs,  in  refped  of  the  Body  that  moves, 
as  much  one  fingle  Motion,  as  that  which 
is  moft  uncompounded,  or  fimple  and  uni- 
form :   And  fo   cannot  be  faid   to  contain 
two  other  Motions,    feveral   and   diftindt 
from  itfelf,     Befides,    the  Mind's  Aft  of 
perceiving  its  Confcioufnefs  of  thinking,  is 
not  a  Compofition  of  Confcioufnefs,  and  of 
thinking  -,  but  is,  in  itfelf,   a  diilind:  A<ft 
from  them,  nor  hath  any  thing  like  a  Com- 
pofition or  Mixture  in  it, 

Moreover,  if  Body  be  confcious^   it  mull 

perceive  itfelf  j   for  the  Mind^  in  being  con- 

J'cious^  perceives  Itfelf,  or  its  own  Being,  as 

a  Thin^  which  exifrs,  and  adts,  and  hath 

a 
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a  Power  of  ading  as  it  does.  Wherefore 
Body,  if  confcious,  muft  be  its  own  Ob- 
jedl,  or  an  Objed;  to  itfelf :  that  is  to  fay, 
it  muft  receive  or  take  the  Impreflion  of 
itfelf,  on  itfelf;  there  being  no  other  pof- 
fible  or  imaginable  way  of  a  Body,  t.  e, 
a  folid  Subftancc,  its  Perceiving,  than  by 
taking  the  Impreflion  of  what  it  perceives, 
on  itfelf  A  thing,  at  firft  fight,  abfurd 
and  {hocking  to  Reafon.  And  yet  it  will 
appear  to  be  ftill  more  abfurd  than  it  im- 
mediately feems,  by  confidering,  that  the 
Self-confcioufnefs  of  Body  muft  be  taking 
the  Imprcfiion  of  itfelf,  into  itfelf:  For 
Self-confcioufiefs  is  a  Perception,  in  its  Na- 
ture, thoroughly  and  perfectly  intimate  ; 
and  therefore  (as  is  faid)  the  Self-confci- 
oufnefs of  Body  muft  be  taking  the 
Impreflion  of  itfelf,  into  itfelf.  That  is, 
in  other  Words,  it  muft  pervade  or  pe- 
netrate itfelf  with  itfelf;  which  is  more 
ipipofllble  and  contradictious,  than  that 
one  Body  ftiould  penetrate  another  Body. 

Fourthly  and  lajily -,  The  Mind,  in  be- 
ing Confcious,  perceives  itfelf  to  be  Con- 
fiious ;  which  is  perceiving  itfelf  to  be  That 
•^hich  perceives  itfelf     Which  Perception, 

if 
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if  afcribed  or  applied  to  Body,  would  be 
the  Impreffion  of  an  Impreffion  of  itfelf, 
on  itfelf.  For  firft,  there  is  Confcioufnefs 
of  Self :  and  feeing  it  is  Self  which  is 
Confcious-y  then,  fuppofing  Self  to  be  Bo- 
dy or  Matter,  it  muft,  as  was  before  faid, 
receive  or  take  the  Impreffion  of  itfelf  on 
itfelf.  But  Confcioufnefs^  and  the  Percep- 
tion thereof,  are  two  feveral  and  diftindl 
adls,  tho'  concerning  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  viz.  Self.  Wherefore  fmce  the  lat- 
ter (as  was  noted)  comprehends  the  for- 
mer, and  which  is  therefore  a  Perception 
of  Self-Perception ;  fuppofing  Body  to  have 
fuch  a  Perception,  there  muft  be  an  Im- 
preffion of  an  Impreffion  of  itfelf  on  it- 
felf. And  fmce  this  is  not  feafible  or  pra- 
d:icable,  unlefs  Body  could  penetrate  it- 
felf with  itfelf,  there  muft  be  a  Self-pe^ 
netration  of  Self-penetration.  Which  per- 
haps is  fo  high  a  ftretch  of  Nonfenfc 
and  Abfurdity,  that  it  would  puzzle  any 
one  extremely,  to  invent  or  devife  another 
equal  or  comparable  to  it. 

A  further  Confideration  concerning  Con- 
fcioufnefs  is,  that  its  Perceptions  are  natu- 
rally indelible  :    that   is  to  fay,   the  Me- 
mory 
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mory  of  the  Mind's  confcious  Ads  wIU 
never  be  defaced  or  obliterated,  but  will 
continue  and  abide  in  it,  fo  long  as  itfelf,  a 
Confcious  Being,  endures  and  lafts :  unlefs 
by  Means  of  fomcthing  extraneous,  which 
hath  a  Power  (as  we  find  the  Body  has)  of 
obftrudting  and  hindring  the  Faculty  of 
Remembring,  in  its  due  and  natural  courfe 
or  way  of  Adling.  For,  as  every  one's 
Experience  may  fatisfy  him,  whatever  we 
Remember  Rationally y  or  as  an  a<5l  of  our 
Reafon,  we  remember  Confcioujly^  or  as 
fomething  which  we  have  been  Confcious, 
of  Now  forafmuch  as  the  Mind  or  Soul 
in  being  Confcious^  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Body :  for  even  the  Confcioufnefs  of 
Senjitive  Perception,  which  carries  in  it  a 
Relation  or  Refped  to  corporeal  Organs, 
is,  if  pofTible,  more  fpiritual,  that  is,  more 
incapable  of  being  a  Property  or  Acfl  of 
Matter,  than  our  mofi:  refin'd  and  abftradt- 
ed  Notions  are  :  Memory  therefore,  or 
that  Faculty  which  imprints  on  the 
Mind  its  Senjitive  Perceptions,  and  caufes 
them  there  to  endure  and  abide,  and 
like  wife  its  Adts  of  Thinking  and  Under- 
Jiandijtgy    and    brings   them    again    to  its 

view. 
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view,  (tho'  we  fhould  fuppofe  an  Organ 
capable  of  doing  this)  yet,  if  an  Organ, 
or  any  Thing  corporeal,  it  cannot  imprint 
on  the  Mind  the  Conjcioufnefs  of  them, 
or  caiife  it  to  remember  and  recolledt  its 
confcious  Adts,  conlidered  as  Confcious. 
And  that  we  frequently  remember  the  Con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  own  A(5ls,  and  indeed  can- 
not fometimes  help  or  avoid  doing  it,  tho' 
We  had  never  fo  great  a  Mind,  is  mofl 
certain  and  inconteftable.  It  muft  needs 
therefore  be,  that  the  Mind  or  Soul  haxh. 
a  Faculty  of  a  purely  fpiritual  Nature, 
for  retaining  its  Confcious  A6is,  and  where- 
by it  is  enabled  to  recolledl,  and  bring 
them  again  (as  I  may  fo  exprefs  it)  to  its 
Confcious  View.  And  if  of  fuch  a  Na- 
ture, it  muft  be  elTential  to  it,  or  belong 
to  its  very  Being  and  EfTence,  and  con- 
fequently  cannot  be  dropp'd  or  relinquifh'd 
upon  Death,  or  when  the  Soul  is  feparated 
and  difunited  from  the  Body.  Where- 
fore, as  was  faid,  the  Soul  will  always  re- 
tain the  Memory  of  its  Confcious  ABs,  and 
they  will  never  be  defaced  or  obliterated:  a 
Confideration  (as  I  may  note  by  the  way)  of 
vaft  Moment  and  Concern^  and  that  na- 
turally 
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rurally  fuggefts  to  us  the  moft  ferious 
Thoughts,  and  awful  Rcfledions,  with  re- 
gard to  that  Being  which  beftowed  Con- 
fcioufnejs  on  us,  and  likewife  our  Confci' 
ence,  and  conftitutcd  it  ihc  Judge  and 
Rewarder  of  our  Confcious  Anions,  and 
made  us  accountable  both  to  It,  and  Him- 
fclf.  And  after  Death,  in  all  probability, 
our  Confcious  A6ls^  in  being  remembred 
by  us,  will  appear  as  plain  and  confpi- 
cuous,  or  rather  more  frefh  and  lively, 
than  during  the  Soul's  Continuance  and 
Abode  in  the  Body  :  becaufe  Memory  (as 
every  one  knows)  is  not  always  alike ; 
but  more  dull  and  unadlive,  and,  as  I  may 
fay,  not  fo  fenlible  and  intelligent,  at  fomc 
times,  as  at  others  :  Nor  does  an  old  Man 
remember  fo  well  as  a  Young :  which 
can  only  proceed  from  fome  bodily  Caufe, 
or  Obftrudlion  and  Impediment.  But  when 
this  Caufe  ceafes  or  is  removed,  the  Ef^ 
fedt  muft  likewife  ceafe ;  and  the  Soul 
will  always  Remember  alike,  as  perfed:ly 
well  at  one  time,  as  at  another.  Or  ra- 
ther perhaps,  there  will  then  be  no  ufe 
or  occafion  for  Memory  ;  but  the  Mind 
.  will  have  a  Capacity  or  Ability  of  con- 
tinually 
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tinuaiiy  infpeding  and  reviewing  its  former 
Confcious  Thoughts  and  Ads,  as  being  all 
of  them  evermore  prefent  to  its  Sight,  and 
perpetually  before  it :  fo  that  it  may  fix  its 
Attention  (unlefe  diverted  by  fome  extraor- 
dinary Caufe  or  Occafion)  on  v/hich  of 
them  it  pleafes  -,  as  among  a  Multitude  of 
vifible  Objeds, which  are  all  feen  by  us  toge- 
ther, we  can  chufe  and  fingle  out  one,  to 
obferve  and  contemplate  by  itfelf,  and  quite 
difregard  the  reft. 

I  have  now  faid  almoft  all  that  hath  hi- 
therto occurred  to  my  Thoughts  concern- 
ing this  Subject ;  and  fhall  add  only  a  few 
Words  more  which  I  imagined  would  be 
beft  refervcd  for  the  Conclulion. 

Firft  then  I  obferve,  that  Confcioufnefs  is 
really  and  truly  the  Life  of  an  intelligent 
Being,  confidered  (I  mean)  as  intelligent. 
For  the  true  and  moft  proper  Notion  of 
Life,  is  Perception :  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
Sleep,  which  takes  away  Perception  for  the 
time  it  lafts,  is  called  the  Image  of  Death, 
notwithftanding  there  is  then  no  Sufpenfion 
of  the  other  Faculties  or  Powers  belonging 
to  the  animal  Being  or  Nature.  Now  that 
*  which  Senfe  is,  co  an  Animal,  or  a  living 

unintel^ 
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unintelligent  Being ;  the  fame  is  Confciouf- 
nefsy  to  a  living  intelligent  Being ;  for,  as 
hath  been  fhewn,  it  is  in  its  Nature  intet* 
le6iual',  and  it  is  not  only  Perce^trvc^  but 
eminently  ^o^  becaufe  the  Mind  in  being 
Confcious,  perceives  it  felf,  i,  e,  a  rational 
and  intelligent  Being,  or  it  is  its  own  Ob- 
ject, w^hich  is  a  Perception  vaftly  fuperior  to 
that  of  being  fenfible  only  of  Objedls  which 
are  external,  or  without  one's  felf. 

And  feeing  that  Confcioufnefs  muft  be  the 
higheft  Pitch  and  Exaltation  of  Life,  be- 
caufe the  moft  perfect  and  moft  intimate 
(as  hath  been  noted)  of  all  Perceptions  what- 
ever; it  is  not  conceivable  or  imaginable 
that  a  Confcious  Being  {Kould  ever  narurally 
die  or  perifli.  To  fuppofc  fuch  a  Being, 
of  itfelf,  capable  of  Death  or  utter  Ex- 
tinction, is  fuppofing  what  is  naturally  mofl 
perfedt,  and  of  the  moft  excellent  kind,  to 
become  naturally,  or  of  itfelf,  the  moil 
imperfed:,  and  to  degenerate  into  fuch  a 
State  and  Condition  of  Being,  as  it  is  the 
fartheft  removed  from  that's  poflible: 
which  feems  a  Contradi(flion,  efpecially  if 
it  be  confidered  that  there  are  no  natural 
or  intrinfical  Caufes  of  its  Degeneracy  and 

Cor- 
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Corruption.  This  is,  as  if  the  purcft  and 
moil  perfcdt  Life,  or,  as  I  may  fo  call  it, 
*very  Life,  or  Life  itfelf  fhould  become 
dead  and  infenfible,  thro'  fome  natural  and 
inherent  Defe<5l;  whereas  the  contrary  is 
implied  in  the  very  Notion  of  fuch  a  Life. 
And  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  Reafon^ 
why  every  Man  in  the  World  hath,  natu- 
rally, a  firm  Perfuafion  and  Convidion 
within  himfelf,  that  his  Soul  is  immortal^ 
or  does  not  die  and  pcrifh  with  the  Body. 
And  to  think  or  believe  otherwife,  as  fome 
have  pretended  to  do,  is  therefore  commit- 
ting a  Violence  upon  a  Man's  own  Confci^ 
cufnefs^  or  thwarting  and  oppofing  the  con- 
fcious  Dl<£tates  and   Suggeftions  of  his  ow^n 

Mind  concerning  it  felf:  for  there  is  no 
Man  who  refleds  at  all,  but  muft  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  wonderful  Excellency  and  Per- 
fedtion  of  a  confcious  Life,  or  of  a  Life 
which  perceives  itfelf  and  hath  a  Senfe  and 
Knowledge  of  its  own  Perception, 

Alfo,  forafmuch  as  Confcioujhefs,  tho'  it 
admits  of  Degrees,  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
fame  Kind  and  Nature  in  all  Beings  what- 
ever J  for  it  muft  always  neceffarily  confiil 
in  Self-Perception,  or  in  having  a  Senfe  and 

Know- 
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Knowledge  of  one's   own  Being  and  Ex- 
igence.     And   feeing   that  Confcioiijhefs  is 
without  all  manner  of  queftion,  an  ^ttn- 
bute  or  eifential  Property  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture-,  and  whatever  is  elTential  thereto  mufl 
be  truly  Divine :  it  is  confequent  hereupon 
that  the  Mind's  Co?ifcioiifnefs  is  really  fome- 
thing  Divine.     But  the  Divi?ie  Nature  and 
Being,  or  what  we  call  God,  muft  be  per- 
feaiy  Confcious,  becaufe  he  isperfedly  Ra- 
tional and  Intelligent ;  or  rather  he  is  Rea- 
Jbn  and  Intelligence  itfelf.     Life   (which,  in 
an  intelligent  Being,  is  its  Confcioujhefs)   is 
by  all  Authors,  profane  as  well  as  facred, 
in  a  peculiar  manner  afcribed  and  attribut- 
ed to  God,   as  the  Fountain  and  Original  of 
it.     Now  becaufe  felf-exiftenr,  which  be- 
fpeaks  his  Duration  to  be  eternal,  and  all 
his  other  Attributes  in  their  higheft  Degree 
of  Perfedion,  he  muft  be  eternally,  and  in 
the  moft  perfed:  manner,  Jelf-alive,  or  felf- 
livingj  that  is,  in  the  higheil  dtgvee,  Jelf- 
conjcious.     And  becaufe  always  immutably 
tixe  fame,  he  mull  be  always  alike  Confci- 
ous.     God,    as   the   Scriptures   exprels  it, 
neither  {lumbers  nor  fleeps:  He  is  the  Fa- 
ther  of  Light,  in  whom  is  no  Darknefs  at 
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all.  Man  therefore,  of  any  other  created 
Intelligence,  cannot  be  fo  Confcious  as  that 
Being  which  is  abfolutely,  and  in  the  moft 
perfpft  manner,  yllive  and  Intelligent.  But 
God  hath  beflowed  this  Property  on  the 
Mind,  in  fo  high  a  Degree  of  Perfea:ion, 
that  it  far  furpaffes  any  other  Power  or  Ca- 
pacity belonging  to  it.  And  altho',  becaufe 
the  Mind  is  not  always  alike  Co?ifcious,  and 
Confcioufnefs  fcems  to  differ  in  the  Degrees 
of  it,  in  feveral  Men,  according  to  the  De- 
gree of  their  intellectual  Capacities,  our 
Confcioufnefs  therefore  may  not  perhaps,  at 
any  time,  be  fo  perfc6t  as  that  of  more  ra- 
tional Beings,  or  hightr  Intelligences :  how- 
ever, flnce  wf!  cannor  Houbt  but  that  Con- 
fcioufnefs is  an  eifential  Property  and  Attri- 
bute of  the  Divine  Nature  j  Human  Con- 
fcioufnefs, tho'  comparatively  imperfect, 
does  certainly  partake  of  what  is  Divine. 

And  from  which  it  follows,  that  Man's 
Reafon  mull  be  likcwife  Divine.  For  tho', 
conlidering  its  prefent  Slownefs,  and  Short- 
fightednefs,  and  Imperfedtion,  we  are  loth 
and  hardly  dare  to  think,  tJi  c  it  hath  any 
Refemhlance  to  the  Divine  Reafon -y  yet,  by 
taking  our  hint  and  meafure  from  Cojifci- 

oufnefs, 
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ciifnefs,  which  we  arc  afllired  is  Divine^  we 
are  unavoidably  led  to  acknowledge  that 
cur  Reafon  muft  be  alfo  Divine:  becaufe 
Confcioufnefs^  tho'  fo  very  extraordinary,  is 
no  more  than  a  Confequefit  of  Reafoti ;  and 
every  Confequent  hath  the  Nature  of  an 
EffeB- ;  and  no  Effect  is  fo  noble  as  its  Caiife. 
Wherefore,  if  our  Confcioujhefs  is  Divijie, 
a  fortiori^  our  Reafon  muft  be  Divine. 

The  Examination  of  our  Subjedl  being 
over,  (which  I  heartily  wirti,  for  my  own, 
as  well  as  the  Reader's  Benefit  and  Satif- 
fadlion,  were  much  better,  or  rather  more 
tolerable,  than  it  is)  it  will  not  be  amifs 
briefly  to  declare  and  fet  forth  the  particu- 
lar Ufe  and  Advantage  of  this  Sort  or  Spe- 
cies of  Knowledge. 

Altho'  Curiofity,  or  a  Defirc  of  know- 
ing Things,  be  natural  to  the  Mind;  yet, 
which  is  exceeding  ftrange  and  odd,  and 
hath  indeed  a  very  uncouth  Afped,  and 
ill-boding  Appearance,  there  is,  in  the  Ge- 
nerality of  Mankind,  a  total  Unconcerned- 
nefs  and  Indifferency  to  Know  TbemJelveSy 
or  underfta^^^  the  Nature  of  their  own  Be- 
ing ;  as  if  it  were  the  meaneft  Objedt  of 
the  whole  Creation,  or  the  only  thing  in 
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the  World  which  did  not  deferve  their  No- 
tice and  Animadverfion.    Nay,  a  great  ma- 
ny feem  to  be  fond  of  their  Ignorance,  and 
to  have  fuch  a  Loathing  and  Averiion  to 
this  kind  of  Knowledge,  that  they  cannot- 
endure  to  fpend  the  leafl  part  of  their  Time,  '^ 
in  looking  into  Themfelves,  tho'  aflured  by 
thofe  who  have  made  the  Tryal,  and  whofe 
Judgment  they  would  rely  upon  in  other 
Matters,  and  tho'  a  little  Rcflecflion  of  their 
own  would  quickly  fatisfy  them,  that  they 
would  find,  within  Themfelves,  Things  far 
more  important  and  confiderable,  and  more 
wonderful  and  extraordinary,  than  any  that 
their  Senfes  are  capable  of  affording  them, 
And  as  to  thofc  few,   who  think  it  w^orth 

the  while  to  be  at  the  Pains  and  Trouble 
of  examining    into   and  coniidering  their 
own  Nature,  they  are,  for  the  mofl  part, 
extremely  prone  to  undervalue  and  depre- 
ciate it,  and  willing  to  entertain  the  very 
v/orfl  Opinion  of  it,  they  can.     Nay,  fome 
have  proceeded  to  that  height  of  Extrava- 
gance, as  to  be  very  much  difpleafed  and 
dl]iatisfi.ed  with  their  Beings,  and  even  to 
v/i{li,  they  had  had  any  Other,  rather  than 
(heir  Own^ 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  Tempers  and  Difpofitions  of 
Men  are  really  fo  monftrous,  that  they  feem. 
to  be  down-right  Infatuations ;  and  rather 
preternatural  Vitiolities,  than  fuch  Follies 
and  Weaknefles  as  a  frail  and  imperfed:  Na- 
ture might  be  thought  fubjed:  and  liable  to. 
They  look  indeed  Ijke  Judgments  inflicted 
upon  Man,  by  his  Creator,  for  having  a- 
bufed  the  Being  beflowcd  on  him,  and  ren- 
dred  himfelf  wholly  unworthy  of  it.    Now 
tho'  a  thorough  and  pcrfed  Cure  of  any 
Malady  or  Diftemper  of  the  Mind,  which 
is  natural  and  born  with  us,  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  perhaps  utterly  to  be  defpaired 
of,  by  any  ordinary  Remedies,  or  the  ufe 
of  fuch  Means  as  are  within  a  Man's  own 
Power  3  yet  I  believe  there  is  none  of  this 
kind,  fo  likely  to  produce  fo  good  an  Ef- 
fe(5t,  in  either  of  thefe  deplorable  Cafes,  as 
that  Infight  into  our  Nature,  which  Con- 
fcloufnefs  affords  us :  Becaufe,  let  a  Man  be 
never  fo  lifllefs  and  unconcerned  to  know 
and  underiland  his  own  Nature,  or  apt  to 
defpife  and  undervalue  it,  yet   he  cannot 
fhake  off  the  natural  Defire  and  Love  he 
lias  of  Being,  nor  without  Horrour  think 
o£  Annihilation,  or  being  turned  and  left  out 

of 
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of  Being  :  And  'tis  certain  that  every  Man's 
Confcioiifnefs  muft  be  as  dear  and  valuable 
to  him,  as  his  very  Being  is,  that  is,  above 
all  things ;  becaufe  indeed  he  can  no  other- 
wife  ever  come  to  know,  that  he  exifts  and 
hath  a  Being,  ihaii  by  being  confcious  of  it. 
And  accordingly  we  find,    that  however 
fome  Men  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
pofTible,  to  vilify  their  Reafon  and  Under^ 
Jianding,  by  making  it  inferior  even  to  bru- 
tal InJlinB;  and  have  not  fcrupled  to  repre- 
fent  Confcience  (that  Judge  within  a  Man, 
which  tries  and  cenfures  his  Actions)  as  a 
vain  Fancy  and  idle  Chimera  5  yet  no  one 
ever  fpoke  contemptuoufly  or  flightingly  of 
his  Confiioufnefs,  or  thought  he  could  fet 
too  high  a  Talue  upon  it.     And  to  which 
purpofe  it's  alfo  obfervable,  that  when  any 
Man  (even  tho'  a  Stranger  to  us,   or  one 
whofe  Words  we  fhould  but  little  regard  in 
other  Matters)  affirms  that  he  is  confcious 
within  his  Mind  of  fuch  a  thing,  or  that  his 
Confcioiifnefs  tells  him  fo,  or  fo ;  we  always 
naturally  hearken  to  him  with  Attention, 
and  confider  ferioufly  of  what  he  fays ;  there 
being  fomething  aweful  and  affecting  in  the 
very  name  or  mention  of  Confcioufnefs. 

What- 
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Whatever  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  pe- 
culiar to  Confcloufnefsy  or  particularly  ow- 
ing to  it,  or  does  immediately  depend  on 
and  flow  from  it,  cannot  fail,  one  would 
think,  o£  making  an  extraordinary  Impref- 
lion  on  the  Mind  of  every  one.  And  I  be- 
lieve, 'twill  be  readily  allowed  that  Confci- 
oufnefs  (even  from  the  poor  Account  that 
hath  here  been  given  of  it)  has  wherewith- 
all,  or  is  fufficiently  provided  of  proper 
Motives  and  Arguments,  to  make  any  Man, 
from  being  carelefs  and  indifferent  about 
Himfelf  or  his  own  Nature,  to  become 
heedful  and  foUicitous ;  and  to  change  his 
Contempt  of  his  own  Being,  into  the  great- 
eft  Opinion  and  Eftccm,  and,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  add,  the  higheft  Admiration  of  it, 
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